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This book is dedicated to the memory of Molly Russell and Mats Steen. We 
also dedicate this book to all the children and young people who have shared 
with us their views and experiences from their everyday digital lives. 


About This Book 


The death by suicide in 2017 of Molly Russell, a 14-year-old British girl, led to a 
highly charged debate about social medias harmful effects on children’s and young 
peoples mental health. The concern is the ease with which explicit images of self-harm 
can be accessed on Instagram and other platforms. Discussions have included the pos- 
sibility of government-led regulations and legislation, such as privacy law. Facebook- 
owned Instagram reacted quickly to the scrutiny surrounding this news story and took 
responsibility for users finding harmful images without restriction. The inquest into 
her death placed a renewed focus on the need to regulate social media platforms and 
ensure that better systems are implemented to protect users from harmful content. The 
association between social media and acts of self-harm remains poorly understood 
and it must be remembered that social media are just one influence on young peoples 
mental health and well-being. Whatever the context and whoever should take respon- 
sibility, social media platforms have provided a route through which young people 
can find explicit images of self-harm (The Lancet, 2019). 

Robert and Trude Steen tell the story of their disabled sons amazing online gam- 
ing life in World of Warcraft, highlighting technologys beneficial effects. As the par- 
ents mourned what they thought had been a lonely and isolated life for their disabled 
son, they discovered that people all over Europe lit candles in his memory. ‘We were 
really very traditional. We didn’t want him turning his daily rhythm upside down.’ 
Sitting in a cafe by his office in Oslo, Robert describes how he used to worry about his 
son staying up late into the night. ‘In retrospect, I think we should have been more 
interested in the game world, where he spent so much time. By not doing so, we 
robbed ourselves of an opportunity that we didnt know we had.’ Mats had barely left 
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the basement flat underneath his family’s home in the last years of his life, so it was 
strange that people unknown to the family were present at the funeral. ‘Mats spoke 
quite a bit about these game characters—these avatars—but we didnt think much 
of it. You dont know who plays a role in your child: life if you dont know their digi- 
tal friends.’ In his blog, Mats wrote about the computer screen, which he had sat in 
front of for over half his life: Tts not a screen, its a gateway to wherever your heart 
desires (Schaubert, 2019). 

These two different stories have influenced our work on the project, forming 
this book’s basis. The need to be concerned with the risks associated with digital 
technology is real. Yet, we have also been concerned about understanding digital 
technology’s benefits for children and young people growing up in an increas- 
ingly digital world. 

This open access book is funded by the European Union’s Horizon 2020 
research and innovation programme under grant agreement No 870548.' The 
book arose from the project funded under the same grant agreement: The impact 
of technological transformations on the Digital Generation (DigiGen). All the 
authors who have contributed to this collection have been researchers in the 
DigiGen project. We are grateful to the European Commission for supporting 
the project and this book. 

Over the project’s lifetime, the goal of DigiGen has been to develop signifi- 
cant knowledge about how children and young people use and are affected by 
technological transformations in their everyday lives. In the project, we have 
focused on the family, leisure time, educational institutions and children and 
young peoples civic participation. The DigiGen researchers have aimed to 


"This project has received funding from the European Union's Horizon 2020 research and innova- 
tion programme under the grant agreement No. 870548. Neither the European Union nor any 
person acting on behalf of the Commission is responsible for how the following information is 
used. The views expressed in this publication are the sole responsibility of the authors and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of the European Commission. 
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achieve the project’s overall goal, which is to explain the conditions under which 
harmful versus beneficial effects of digital technology use by children and young 
people occur in order to develop effective social, educational, health and online 
safety policies and practices. The project and many chapters reported on in this 
book have included the use of participatory methodologies aimed at focusing on 
understanding why and how some children and young people benefit from digi- 
tal technology use while others seem to be impacted negatively. The group of 
children and young people (from 5-18 years of age) who have shared with us 
their experiences, challenges and hopes for their future in an increasingly digital 
world can be described as the digital generation (DigiGen). Through sustained 
engagement with the digital generation as co-researchers, the project has 
included innovative quantitative and qualitative methods and in-depth case 
studies, which comprise the content included in several of the chapters. 

The ability of young people to engage with and use digital technology will be 
critical for their future in all areas of their everyday lives. It is essential to recog- 
nise that children and young people must not only be adept at using digital 
technology, but they must also understand the changes brought on by digital 
technology and be able to build on them. These changes have generated both 
benefits and challenges for future generations. Both the DigiGen project and the 
authors in this book understand that children and young people will need skills 
and competences (e.g., digital and media literacy, communication and collabo- 
ration, innovation and creativity, learning skills and socio-emotional compe- 
tences and more specific labour-market skills) that will enable them to navigate 
and live with the ubiquitous technology permeating the fabric of their everyday 
lives. This means that educational and training institutions will need to address 
the necessity for these competences and skills to promote inclusivity in digital 
technology participation and avoid the risk of widening the educational and 
digital divide between children from advantaged and disadvantaged groups. Yet 
families also have a role to play in contributing to children and young people’s 
digital competences and skills. In addressing the risk of a widening digital divide 
and inequality, it has been necessary for DigiGen to consider why and how some 
children and young people benefit from digital technology use while others 
seem to be impacted negatively. Several of the chapters in this volume focus on 
these aspects. 

To better understand the chapters in this book and to avoid the need for each 
author to describe the overall project, this description addresses some general 
issues. One major issue is the COVID-19 pandemic, which affected more than 
171 million people worldwide (Dong et al., 2020), with the effects of the global 
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lockdowns being felt worldwide. The virus affected people’s everyday lives, 
including the DigiGen project participants and the researchers involved. In 
many cases, the resulting lockdowns halted or significantly delayed many 
research projects due to tight regulations and the need for social distancing. The 
DigiGen project was no exception, and the lockdowns meant that some of the 
data collection was delayed according to the original plan. For instance, the data 
collection focusing on the education system was delayed by approximately one 
year. In other instances, some of the data collection was moved online, such as 
some interviews focusing on families or the digital storytelling workshops that 
were part of the research on young people’s digital civic participation. In other 
instances, the research took place as planned, such as the online gaming observa- 
tions, as part of our focus on leisure time, through the use of Discord (a platform 
for hosting real-time text, video and voice chat that is often used by online gam- 
ers) and in some of the countries the focus group interviews with the youngest 
children and family interviews. Data collection in real-time during the pan- 
demic, a period in which digital transformations were pushed forward, was chal- 
lenging and insightful. Research team members were able to understand better 
the benefits and challenges related to digital technology in a range of microsys- 
tems surrounding children and young people and how digital technology led to 
porous systems where the microsystems overlapped. 

In DigiGen, we identified a set of systems that are important in the lives of 
children and young people to capture the impact of technological transforma- 
tions. The systems we focused on were the family, leisure, education and the 
wider community (civic participation). These systems and the research results 
are discussed throughout this volume. Under each of these systems, we have 
taken a closer look at how digital technology has impacted the lifestyles and 
well-being of children and young people. Moreover, we have also included in 
our research work a secondary analysis of large-scale quantitative data assessing 
how children and young people are affected differently according to important 
characteristics related to socio-economic background, gender, age group and 
culture. 

Much of the scholarship to date on the impact of technological transforma- 
tions on children and young people has been survey-based, with an overabun- 
dance of studies focusing on opportunities, risk and safety. While this focus is 
undoubtedly important, the specific topic DigiGen responded to is the need for 
a focus on the everyday lives of children and young people from their perspec- 
tive and not solely from the perspective of adults around them. While the proj- 
ect included the voices of adults, our main focus has been on children and young 
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people, which is reflected in the chapters throughout this book. This is particu- 
larly important as shown in a review study focusing on the journal Computers 
and Education between 2011 and 2015, which identified gaps in the literature 
and showed a preponderance of quantitative research focusing mainly on nega- 
tive factors and a lack of involvement of study participants in the design (Pérez- 
Sanagustin et al., 2017). Another review indicated that there are not enough 
studies of pre-adolescent children (under the age of 12), who are increasingly 
gaining Internet and mobile access via a personal device (smartphone, tablet, 
smart watches or game machines) that their parents may not understand or be 
easily able to monitor (Haug et al., 2015); and the need for exploratory research 
to identify new and emerging risks, including for particular groups of children 
or under particular conditions (Livingstone and Smith, 2014). DigiGen aimed 
to fill these gaps by applying a mixed methods approach focusing on collecting 
qualitative data and including children and young people as co-researchers. 
While quantitative research produces valuable findings, something we have also 
utilised and reported on in this book, we believe that the use of complementary 
qualitative methods—with the implied commitment to researching people’s 
experiences from the inside out—offers more significant potential to mirror the 
messiness of the everyday experiences that most people, particularly children 
and young people, navigate. Further, the digital era has ‘facilitated remarkable 
acceleration toward de-privileging expert knowledge, decentralising culture pro- 
duction, and unhooking cultural units of information from their origins’ 
(Markham, 2016, p. 243). With our research activities, DigiGen aimed to 
improve the relationship between citizens, in our case children and young peo- 
ple, and European policymaking by offering new ways to contribute to support- 
ing scientific processes. At the same time, we want to advance the understanding 
of the ongoing digital transformation of society. Ultimately DigiGen set itself an 
ambitious empirical agenda, including the generation of original primary data, 
much of which is reported in this book. 

Moreover, the research reflected in the specific objectives of the DigiGen 
project required an interdisciplinary approach where theoretical and method- 
ological perspectives from different disciplines (sociology, education, ICT sci- 
ence, family studies, culture, social work, public health, communication, 
economics, etc.) were integrated. Our understanding of the complexity of tech- 
nological transformations in children’s and young people’s lives was inspired by 
the ecological system and techno-subsystem thinking (Bronfenbrenner, 1979; 
Johnson & Puplampu, 2008). Yet we do not regard systems and sub-systems as 
static constructions but as dynamic entities, continuously adapting to changing 
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environments in line with Bronfenbrenner’s (1979) theory. Thus, our approach 
has gone beyond ecological systems and techno-subsystem thinking to include 
the complex politics (located at the exosystem) surrounding children, young 
people and digital technology. Much of the theoretical development within 
DigiGen is discussed in the first few chapters of this book. 

In closing, we situated the DigiGen project not only in the field of compara- 
tive and mixed methods research, with a significant focus on qualitative research 
but also in the domain of inquiry into the everyday lives of children and young 
people. There are aspects to studies and research methods focusing on children 
and young people, which distinguish them from wider qualitative research; most 
significantly, perhaps, the tension that the adult researcher experiences in trying 
to make the voices of children and young people heard in respectful yet publicly 
useful ways. Children's and young people's voices rarely shape the public dis- 
courses surrounding their lives. Involving children and young people in the 
planning, participation and dissemination of research as much as possible, we 
aimed to ensure that the research undertaken is relevant to their needs and con- 
siders their overall well-being. While safeguarding the child or young person is 
paramount, Articles 12 and 13 of the United Nations Convention on the Rights 
of the Child (UNCRC) (UN General Assembly, 1989) highlight children’s 
rights to participate and articulate an opinion and freedom of expression in mat- 
ters that affect them. Therefore, it has been the responsibility of the DigiGen 
researchers to ensure that the voices of children and young people involved in 
the project are heard among all the others (teacher, parent, policy and media 
voices), which talk about them, their problems, their engagement with their sur- 
roundings and their future. The project and the chapters in this book have taken 
the rights that children and young people have taken seriously by emphasising 
their participation, opinions and freedom of expression surrounding how they 
use and are affected by the technological transformations in their everyday lives. 
We take this opportunity to thank all the children and young people who have 
shared their experiences with us over the project's lifetime and for all the other 
participants in DigiGen, including parents, teachers, industry experts and a 
range of policymakers. This project would not have been possible without their 
contributions. The research team of DigiGen is grateful for the input through- 
out the project period from the National Stakeholder Groups, many of whom 
have given vital input along the way. A great deal of gratitude goes to DigiGen’s 
International Advisory Committee (IAC), which has provided invaluable 
insights and feedback throughout the project’s lifetime and on this edited book. 
We are incredibly grateful to all the IAC members Richard J. Aldrich, Sian 
Bayne, Lina Dencik, Ola Erstad, Nancy Law, Elizabeth Milovidov, Shanon 
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Phelan and Neil Selwyn. We are also grateful to all the reviewers, both for the 
book proposal and the many reviewers of each chapter, who gave us crucial feed- 
back along the way. Finally, we want to acknowledge the drawings done by our 
colleague Christer Hyggen for the DigiGen project; some of these drawings are 
in the chapter “Discourses and Gender Divides in Children’s Digital Everyday 
Lives”. Finally, our overwhelming gratitude goes to Professor Heidi Biseth, 
whose help preparing the final manuscript has been monumental. 


Oslo, June 2023 Halla Holmarsdottir 
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harm the younger generation (Odgers & Jensen, 2020). This book aims 
to place conceptualisations of risk and vulnerability in perspective relating 
to children and young peoples agency, therein, the use of digital technol- 
ogy, to understand how their well-being may not be determined but con- 
ceived and shaped in the context of their everyday digital lives. The 
chapters of this book are based on the research outcomes of DigiGen, a 
large-scale EU Horizon 2020! project seeking to answer why and how 
some children and young people benefit from the use of digital technol- 
ogy while others seem to be impacted negatively. 

One way to restart the debate on our continuous and inevitable coexis- 
tence with digital technology is to pause for a moment at the scholarly 
attempts to show us that there is more than one way to think and talk 
about technology. Our understanding of technology, whether this is 
expressed in academic, political or common public debate, rests on certain 
theoretical perspectives of the relationship between technological and social 
change (Mauthner & Kazimierczak, 2018). To be conscious of these theo- 
retical positions is to be able to question more openly what digital technol- 
ogy means to us as a society and especially to the younger generation. Is it 
dangerous? Is it beneficial? The answers to these questions will not be any 
less difficult or complex, but just knowing that there are different ways to 
grasp the role of digital technology in the context of social change may help 
us continue the discussion trying to improve our insight (Gibbons, 2015). 

An overview of three such theoretical positions has been presented by 
Baym (2010). The first perspective, technological determinism, rests on the 
Marxist-materialistic principle of how the means of production disem- 
power or empower human action. This view is commonly invoked in 
academic studies showing correlations between screen time and diverse 
health problems, for example, children and young people’s sedentary 
behaviour. However, expectations of how digital technology may enable 
distance learning and democratise public debate can also be attributed to 


! This project has received funding from the European Union's Horizon 2020 research and innova- 
tion programme under the grant agreement no. 870548. Neither the European Union nor any 
person acting on behalf of the Commission is responsible for how the following information is 
used. The views expressed in this publication are the sole responsibility of the authors and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of the European Commission. 
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technological determinism, illustrating how the firmly grounded belief 
that technology does something to us can be for both good and bad. 

In opposition to technological determinism is the perspective of social 
constructivism, centring on the use of technology as a consequence of 
social factors unfolding in diverse contexts where people—inventors, 
investors and regular consumers—have differing needs, interests and 
resources. This focal shift onto how we construct, understand and use 
technology inverts the idea of a causal relationship between technology 
and human behaviour, placing humans first. 

A third perspective on cause and effect involving digital technology is 
found in the idea of social shaping, meaning that people utilise the social 
capabilities that digital technologies enable while at the same time navi- 
gating, negotiating and sometimes struggling with the pitfalls and con- 
straints. From our engagement with digital tools—among a range of 
other material and social factors—social practices are formed, reinforced, 
rejected or reworked in everyday situations. Rather than being determin- 
istic, the perspective of social shaping of digital technology sees these 
processes as emergent and reliant on how technology makes sense to 
people, enabling or disabling our wants and needs. 

We position this book within the perspective of the social shaping of 
digital technology. Where the current academic and political debate on 
children and young peoples use of digital technology centres on risk and 
protection, including skills that are mainly based on digital literacy, we 
would like to take one step back and ask: How do children and young 
people make sense of digital technology? In what ways is digital technol- 
ogy meaningful to them and to the relationships they experience? By 
posing these questions, we do not reject problems that may stem from the 
use of digital technology, or that digital technology may exacerbate vul- 
nerability which calls for protection or regulation. Rather, we use as our 
starting point that all humans are vulnerable, that being human embod- 
ies vulnerability in the sense that we depend on our relationships with 
others (Lotz, 2016). This dependence is especially dominant in children 
and young people, because their relationships with parents and peers are 
constantly evolving as childhood changes into adolescence and young 


adulthood. 
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In what Lotz (2016) terms the vulnerability-resilience nexus, resilience is 
a capacity to confront, absorb or withstand adversities and setbacks in 
life. Outside of the vulnerability-resilience nexus, and where both vulner- 
ability and resilience are perceived as passive states, we find autonomy 
contingent on individual agency. Autonomy may be described as ‘a suite 
of rational, affective, deliberative, and self-interpretative skills and com- 
petences that enable a person to make choices and act in line with their 
reflectively endorsed beliefs, values, goals, wants, and self-identity’ (Lotz, 
2016, p. 53). For autonomy to thrive, these internal agential compe- 
tences must be supported by the right kind of social conditions, relation- 
ships and institutions, and the options, opportunities and resources 
available to the individual must be of decent quality and range. 


Children and Young People’s Use of Digital 
Technology: A Conceptual Model 


To be able to work with the concept of children and young people as 
agents possessing a mixture of vulnerability, resilience and autonomy tak- 
ing part in the social shaping of digital technology, we need a conceptual 
model that illustrates and exemplifies where and how this activity takes 
place. Bronfenbrenner’s (1979) model of ecological systems theory (EST) 
has frequently been used to contextualise the life of the individual child 
as nested within social spheres, from the family and school through polit- 
ical institutions and finally cultural and ideological tendencies impacting 
on the child’s life (Neal & Neal, 2013). The nested model of EST is one 
of the most widely used ways of depicting the digital ecology of children 
and young people (Hayes et al., 2022). It is also a foundation for some of 
the theoretical models in the field of children and young people in terms 
of technological change, for instance, in the EU kids online research 
(Livingstone et al., 2011; Smahel et al., 2020). 

Figure 1 is a representation of Bronfenbrenner’s original model of EST, 
where the social spheres surrounding a child are nested within each other. 
The child is positioned in the family’s microsystem, but the school and lei- 
sure activities also represent such microsystems to the individual child. At 
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Macrosystem 
(societal views on 
education) 


Exosystem 
(education policy) 


Mesosystem 


(parent - teacher) 


Microsystem (the 
family) 


Fig. 1 Basic illustration of nested model of ecological systems surrounding a 
child. Note: This model is further developed from the one originally proposed by 
Bronfenbrenner (1979). Captions describing examples of each system are from 
Neal and Neal (2013, p. 725) 


the mesosystem level, different microsystems interact, for example, through 
a meeting between the child’s parents and her school teacher. The micro- 
systems and the mesosystem are affected by political activities taking 
place at the exosystem level, and finally, a macrosystem of cultural and soci- 
etal beliefs, like how we perceive and talk of childhood and digital technol- 
ogy, which indirectly affect all activities around the child, from the 
microsystem to exosystem level. 

This book is motivated by curiosity about what goes on at the micro- 
system level in the digital ecosystems of European children and young 
people, including some analyses from the mesosystem and exosystem lev- 
els. However, to utilise the maximum conceptual potential of EST, Neal 
and Neal (2013) propose that the ecosystems should be viewed as net- 
worked and overlapping instead of nested. When we consider digital tech- 
nology as an object of social shaping, the networked version of ecological 
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systems theory allows us to concentrate not only on where children and 
young people act and interact using digital technology in their daily lives 
but also with whom they interact. Moreover, a networked version of eco- 
logical systems theory facilitates a more detailed examination of the com- 
plex relationships between the different systems from the mesosystem to 
the exosystem level, as they overlap in different ways. By defining and 
then investigating how social relationships unfold within and across the 
ecological systems, the networked model also points to a methodological 
framework for empirical research (Neal & Neal, 2013). 

The networked version of EST, first proposed by Neal and Neal (2013), 
has been developed for this book as illustrated in Fig. 2. Here, person A 
belongs to four overlapping microsystems: the family, the school, one 
leisure activity and a space where children and young people can partici- 
pate digitally as democratic citizens. The microsystems are populated 
with people B-I, who are all in direct contact with person A, while some 


— 


~——Mesosystemic interaction 


Fig.2 Networked model of ecological systems theory, focused on person A. Note: 
The figure was developed based on a model by Neal and Neal (2013) 
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of them are also connected across the different microsystems, forming a 
mesosystemic interaction. Figure 2 also contains an exosystem. In the 
exosystem, person G, who may be a school principal located within the 
microsystem of the school, interacts with people (H-I) at the school 
board level. One of these people (person I) is here imagined to be person- 
ally acquainted with the child, for example, by being a friend of the child’s 
parents. We can further imagine the child and this person (I) both fol- 
lowing discussions on local issues on social media. 

In the chapters of this book, the four microsystems (the family, the 
school, leisure activities and digital platforms for civic participation) rep- 
resent central spaces for children and young people’s digital agency, 
meaning that they make sense of this technology and participate in a wider 
community mainly through social relationships enabled by digitalisation. 
The network overlaps between the different microsystems of children and 
young people’s digital participation that are also easily envisioned and 
addressed by the different chapters: between the family, the school and 
leisure, or the overlap between leisure and school when social media are 
applied to citizenship education. Outside the exosystem in Fig. 2, we will 
imagine the macrosystem with cultural and societal beliefs about child- 
hood, education, child rearing and digital technology, enclosing and affect- 
ing all the activities taking place at microsystem-, mesosystem- and 
exosystemic levels. 

As a conceptual model, the networked display of EST in Fig. 2 helps 
describe what happens with children and young people’s use of digital 
devices and how and why these activities are performed. Capturing the 
multi-agentic, border-crossing qualities of the younger generation’s use of 
digital technologies, the model also provides a bridge from previous 
understandings of risks, vulnerabilities and resilience to positive out- 
comes, like friendship, competences and social support. Rather than 
treating digital technologies as a particular sub-system in a nested EST 
model (Johnson & Puplampu, 2008), this networked understanding of 
EST helps us position digital technologies in relationships between actors 
where digital technology is contributing to making boundaries between 
the particular microsystems more porous, or even—in its extreme form— 
leading to what has been termed ‘context collapse’ (Vitak, 2012, p. 451). 
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While the chapters presented in this book were researched, the 
COVID-19 pandemic struck, representing a chronosystemic historical life 
event (Bronfenbrenner, 1986) affecting not only the life course of the 
individual child but all the digital ecosystems from the micro to the 
macro level. During the pandemic, digital technology use increased at 
home not only for working, socialising and recreation for adults but also 
for schooling, communication and play for children and young people 
(Gillian et al., 2021; Vaziri et al., 2020). Thus, the pandemic led to 
increased use of digital technology in all areas of society and for most 
individuals. Parents were working from home using digital technology, 
and many schools moved classes online, either temporarily or for extended 
periods, requiring teachers to be available beyond the regular school day. 
During these periods when face-to-face contact was not possible, many 
children and young people felt depressed and overwhelmed due to long 
hours of online learning and a lack of socialisation, thereby craving online 
communication—the only way to keep in touch with peers through 
online chatting and videoconferencing (Eickelmann et al., 2021; Mitra 
et al., 2021). 


What Do We Know About Children and Young 
People’s Use of Digital Technology 


Digital technology is used in the everyday contexts surrounding children 
and young people. The microsystems of the family, leisure time, educa- 
tion and civic participation involve activities as diverse as searching the 
internet for information to help with schoolwork, communicating with 
family members, gaming with friends and classmates and voicing their 
opinions about political issues. In this book and based on the overall 
DigiGen project, the chapters aim to shed light on both the harmful 
versus beneficial effects of digital technology in the everyday lives of chil- 
dren and young people. This is achieved using participatory methodolo- 
gies that focus on understanding why and how some children and young 
people benefit from the use of digital technology while others seem to be 
impacted negatively. 
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The Research Design 


The project and subsequent chapters in this book focus on children and 
young people (from 5 to 18 years of age), a group growing up today that 
is described as the digital generation (DigiGen). Through sustained 
engagement with the digital generation as co-researchers and the inclu- 
sion of innovative qualitative methods, in-depth case studies and quanti- 
tative methods (secondary analysis of existing data), the cross-disciplinary 
team of researchers attempt to better understand how we can enhance 
cooperation between the family, schools and the wider community to 
ensure safe and productive ways of using digital technology. The authors 
included in this book bring children and young peoples perspectives 
close to the readers with the help of the participatory approach taken 
across the project, which aims to engage children and young people as 
co-researchers. Interviews, focus groups, app-based diaries, gaming obser- 
vations and video and storytelling workshops enhance the understanding 
of experiences of the digital generation in living their digital lives and 
reveal the meanings given by them to the process of digitalisation. In the 
overall project, the original qualitative data (see Table 1) includes a range 
of participants from seven European countries (Austria, Estonia, 
Germany, Greece, Norway, Romania and the United Kingdom). 

While the DigiGen project was organised around and collected origi- 
nal qualitative data on four microsystems, we have also included research 
based on secondary analysis of existing quantitative data (Ayllón et al., 
2020, 2023). The project’s overall goal was to answer the following 
research question: 


How are children and young people affected by the technological transforma- 
tions in their everyday lives? 


Furthermore, the collection of qualitative data and secondary analysis 
of existing quantitative data were based on a set of more focused research 
questions for each microsystem or bridging these microsystems. In the 
next section, we will present each of these research questions along with 
a brief overview of some of the results. The subsequent chapters in this 
book provide deeper insights into the research results based on further 
data analysis. 
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Brief Results from the Overall Study 


In DigiGen, the secondary analysis of existing quantitative data aimed to 
address the following research question: How diverse is the European 
Union in terms of ICT usage among children and young people and to what 
extent does access to ICT depend on age, gender and socio-economic back- 
ground? Our secondary analysis was conducted during the initial period 
of the COVID-19 pandemic. The pandemic reinforced our understand- 
ing of the need for an Internet connection and technological devices in 
Europe and globally, especially among school-aged children. For many 
children and young people, access to a connected computer, both during 
and after the COVID pandemic lockdowns, makes the difference between 
being able to keep up with their educational development and falling 
badly behind. In our analysis of the latest available wave of the European 
Union-Statistics on Income and Living Conditions (EU-SILC), we found 
that 5.3% of school-aged children in Europe are digitally deprived and 
that differences are large across countries (Ayllón et al., 2023). Children 
that cohabitate with low-educated parents, live in poverty or severe mate- 
rial deprivation are the most affected. This helps to show that digital 
inequality—or, more specifically, the digital divide—with a focus on 
access (the first-level digital divide) has not been resolved (Helsper, 2021; 
Paus-Hasebrink et al., 2019; van Deursen & Helsper, 2015). Thus, the 
pandemic has shown us that the assumption that ‘now everybody has 
access to and can use the Internet’ (van Deursen et al., 2011, p. 126) is 
inaccurate; instead, it has served to demonstrate that children and young 
people still face inequalities in access, leading to digital exclusion—or 
what we call digital deprivation (Ayllón et al., 2020, 2023). 

Moving beyond access, we wanted to understand how the everyday lives 
of European families are shaped by technological transformations. We were 
interested to know more about how children ages 5—6 and 8—10 use digi- 
tal technology, and how they assess its relevance in their everyday lives 
and their general experiences. Our data confirm that most children live 
with ubiquitous technology that permeates the fabric of their everyday 
family life. Digital technology allows them to keep in contact with dis- 
tant family members such as grandparents who may live in other 
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countries or with parents who travel for work. Children who live in a 
single-parent household sometimes receive a smartphone earlier than 
their peers as this device can help to keep in touch with the other parent, 
and divorced parents find it useful to have a smartphone to share calen- 
dars and organise family life. Parental mediation appears to be still an 
important factor in contributing to children’s digital competence, with 
restrictive parental mediation where screen time is a major focus, and less 
on the content means that children have fewer experiences, which can 
limit their digital competence and as a result reduce their resilience when 
challenges arise. When children are supported in their use of technology, 
either through co-use activities or supportive dialogue, their confidence 
in the use of digital technology is enhanced and their digital competence 
seems to be increased (Kapella et al., 2022). 

While most families have rules, either developed with children or by 
adults only, children find ways to challenge these rules. For instance, age 
limits can be broken when older siblings let younger siblings watch them 
while gaming or by finding ways to unlock parental controls ‘if my dad 
can Google how to put on the parent control, then I can Google how to 
remove it’ (CYP age 9). What is even more interesting is how children 
view their parents’ knowledge when it comes to digital technology. 


Many parents dont know that much about Roblox and they don’t know 
why it’s our favourite. There are a billion games and if parents say no to a 


game due to the age limit then you can just go on Roblox and you can play 
what you want like GTA [Grand Theft Auto]. I dont think they know 
about that (CYP age 9). 


While the microsystem of the family provides some glimpses into the 
leisure time activities of children and young people, it does not cover all 
issues relating to children and young people’s leisure time. In our research, 
we were concerned with understanding the time children and young 
people spend with their peers and others they interact with in more 
unstructured activities such as gaming or the kinds of applications they 
may have access to and use. More specifically, we wanted to uncover ow 
everyday practices linked to leisure time are transformed through the use of 
digital technology and how can social interactions and social skills acquisition 
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can be enhanced through this use. What was clear from this microsystem is 
that the smartphone is an important device for children and young peo- 
ple. Thus, having a smartphone becomes an important marker of digital 
capital and getting one’s first smartphone is a milestone event in their life 
(Parsanoglou et al., 2022). Digital devices are used daily as a source of 
communication and for gaming. Communication with friends through 
chats, calls or apps happens daily and can include exchanging informa- 
tion about the school or doing homework, arranging times to meet, 
hanging out or even sharing news. What is clear from the research is that 
children and young people make use of a range of applications for several 
activities, including communication, gaming/playing together, 
school/learning and entertainment. 

Leisure time also includes important activities such as gaming with 
friends and even strangers. Children and young people shared with us 
that when they game with strangers, they have a kind of code of conduct 
which differs from gaming with friends. Thus, when strangers are 
included, the communication is restricted to non-personal information 
as opposed to when friends game, where the discussion is more open and 
can include personal information. What is clear is that gaming has a 
strong socialisation aspect and was important in maintaining friendships 
both during the COVID pandemic lockdowns and after. 

The research in this microsystem revealed that safety and privacy are 
important for children and young people and that they take these issues 
seriously. Threats against them do not necessarily come from other users, 
for example, strangers chatting over social media or game platforms, but 
there is also a kind of mistrust of online platforms as untransparent tech- 
nological institutions (Parsanoglou et al., 2022). This is one of the rea- 
sons that most of the participants avoid sharing personal material, such as 
photos and videos, or any other kind of personal data and even personal 
thoughts, opinions or ideas. It is clear that some of the messages they 
receive either from home or in school seem to be heard and incorporated 
into their everyday digital practices. 

In focusing on education, we asked the following research ques- 
tion: How do young children regard their education in terms of preparing 
them for adult life in the digital age digital age? 
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A focus on the education microsystem shows that unequal access to 
digital technology in schools within and across the participating coun- 
tries presents a challenge for children, young people and their teachers. 
With a lack of sufficient or limited access to digital technology, children 
and young people may be left behind in their education and are less likely 
to develop the same level of digital competence as some of their peers, 
who may have sufficient access at home and in school. A variation in digi- 
tal competence among teachers leads to further challenges in developing 
digital competence and preparing the digital generation for their future 
lives in an ever-increasing digital world. Teachers with limited digital 
competence may hesitate to use digital technology in the classroom. 

In some cases, teachers admitted that they ‘avoid it as it takes too much 
time’ (Grade 7 teacher). The hesitation in harnessing the potential of 
digital technology can reduce time spent in school learning about impor- 
tant matters such as data protection, digital responsibility and developing 
critical data literacy. In our interviews with children and young people, 
they point to some of the shortcomings of teachers, which for them may 
have wider consequences. 


Teachers are often not on social media, and if they want to have a lesson 
about being bullied, they do not know how it is to be bullied on social 
media, and they think it only happens at school. The explanations from 
teachers are just like ‘be nice to each other’, but they do not understand 
(CYP age 12) 


Furthermore, we believe that it is also crucial to understand how edu- 
cation and society, in general, can enable children and young people to 
manage and be resilient to challenges surrounding issues such as safety, 
health, cyberbullying and misinformation (fake news) while being aware 
of their rights in the digital world as digital citizens. More specifically, we 
aimed to uncover what are the socio-economic, gendered and political 
culture-related factors affecting the digital political engagement of young peo- 
ple (those above the age of 16). Our understanding of digital citizenship 
consists of ‘the civil, political and social rights of a citizen in their online 
activities, their political engagement and action through digital means 
and their membership of an online community that is a distinct source of 
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identity (Reynolds & Scott, 2016, p. 19). We have included in our 
research a focus on young people’s civic participation as part of being 
digital citizens. What is clear from the research is that young people use 
digital technology to speak out for marginalised groups in society, fight 
for the environment, for equal rights and something that is a matter of 
social responsibility as a citizen in general. For young people, using, for 
instance, social media to speak out and work towards improving society 
contributes to being informed and changing their way of thinking. 
However, some young people shared with us a distrust of traditional 
political parties through their online civic participation. For these young 
people, it is not so much about changing the world as it is about changing 
the everyday life around them. What we do see in our research is a blend 
of social media-savvy young people and those who are less knowledgeable 
in the use of social media, but who still make use of a range of platforms 
to convey their messages. These messages are shared through, for instance, 
Facebook, Instagram, Twitter, YouTube, Reddit, VKontakte and Tiktok, 
with participants in some contexts not preoccupied with questions of 
surveillance and taking no extra steps to protect themselves while others 
make use of messaging apps as well as video conferencing platforms. 
Among these young people, there is reluctance, distrust and criticism 
towards platforms and apps and a preference for open-source software. 
Digital networks are seen more as means of (counter)information diffu- 
sion and less as a meaningful space where political strategies can be 
deployed. Furthermore, some youth use carbon-neutral or carbon- 
negative clouds and use platforms such as Basecamp and while young 
people tend not to use Facebook, they will use it if they want to reach 
parents or other adults. This underscores the fact that children and young 
people are not often using the same platforms as adults, but at the same 
time, they can make use of these as needed depending on their objectives. 


Structure of the Book 


The book is structured using the investigative ambition of a research proj- 
ect as a framework. This entails a background section to present the main 
problems addressed in existing research concerning children and young 
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people’s use of digital technology and how the conceptual model devel- 
oped in the DigiGen project (please see Fig. 2) represents a new approach 
to studying the same problems. The main point in this section, as 
throughout the book, involves children and young people’s voices to cen- 
tre the analysis on their motives, agency and social relationships, notably 
without downplaying problematic aspects deriving from digital technol- 
ogies in their lives. The section thus starts with Ayllón and colleagues, 
who combine data from PISA and rich comparative qualitative data to 
document the extent to which school-aged children in Europe are digi- 
tally disengaged and digitally unconfident, revealing substantial differ- 
ences between children and young people growing up in different parts 
of Europe. By shedding light on these challenges, this research can inform 
policies and interventions aimed at ensuring equitable access and success 
in digital learning environments. 

This introduction to the main structural and socio-economic problems 
of access to and use of digital technology is followed by a focus on risk 
and vulnerability by Holmarsdottir. This chapter aims to contribute to a 
more precise understanding of vulnerability and risk and what it means 
for children and young people to be vulnerable or at risk in their everyday 
digital lives. The goal is to provide a theoretical contribution to this book 
where understanding vulnerability and risk is seen as necessary. 
Recognising that different forms of vulnerability can interact with differ- 
ent risk categories simultaneously and in multiple ways is crucial. The 
chapter’s main argument is that both risk and vulnerability are only partly 
understood within the digital divide literature and that there is a need to 
consider the crucial role played by the various ecosystems surrounding 
children and young people to get the complete picture of how risk and 
vulnerability are manifested. 

Following the description of the concerns around risk and vulnerabil- 
ity as related to children and young peoples use of digital technology, 
Holmarsdottir et al. present the book’s novel approach to this research by 
taking a closer look at how the affordances of digital technology enable 
children and young people to participate and take agency in a world that 
reaches outside the limitations of their physical one. Building on 
Bronfenbrenner’s (1979) nested ecological systems theory and Neal and 
Neal’s (2013) networked ecological systems, these authors explore how 
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children’s digital interactions contribute to constructing new mesosys- 
tems, beyond the ones predefined by their physical/everyday/tangible 
microsystems. This chapter demonstrates how the networked model (see 
Fig. 2), inspired by Neal and Neal (2013), may be used in empirical 
research. 

From this presentation of the background and overarching approach 
to this book’s empirical research, the following two chapters focus on 
participatory methods. In understanding the impact of technology on 
the everyday lives of children and young people as a target group, it is 
equally important to include them in the research process. The use of 
participatory methodologies allows researchers to move from research on 
children and young people to research with children and young people as 
co-researchers, co-creators and co-designers. This is demonstrated in the 
chapter by Symeonaki et al., who offer an exploration of the method- 
ological potentials, challenges and possible pitfalls associated with con- 
ducting multimodal research on patterns of digital socialisation during 
leisure time while focusing on the involvement of children as co- 
researchers and active participants. The methods and approaches are ana- 
lytically evaluated to deliver suggestions for practices that can be adopted 
in having children and young people play an active part through research 
implementation. In their chapter, the authors suggest using semantic 
integration to bridge the gap between the different modalities and extract 
a more comprehensive understanding of the collected data. The use of 
participatory methods is also in focus in the chapter by Labusch et al., 
who analyse how children and young people were actively involved in a 
video workshop approach as part of the participatory research design 
used in their study in Estonia, Germany, Greece, Norway and Romania. 
One of the tasks for children and young people in their study was to 
develop an interview guide and use this to interview their peers. Their 
research results help to highlight the relevance and potential of video 
workshops for future research while underlining the importance of 
involving children and young people in the research process and using 
children and young peoples knowledge to supplement traditional 
approaches. 

The book’s middle part contains novel empirical research from within 
and across the microsystems described in this chapter as family, leisure, 
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education and a digital space for civic participation. The contributions are 
thus organised by the four microsystems and based on the respondents’ 
age. This means we start with the youngest children and their experiences 
of digital technology in the family and close relations with their parents. 
This section starts with a chapter by Roth et al. on digital vulnerability 
and agency, focusing on children aged 8—10. In this chapter, the research- 
ers analyse children’s interactions with digital technology from a familial- 
ecological developmental perspective. The main aim of this chapter is to 
point to the general, categorical, situational and individual vulnerabilities 
and reflections on children’s and their caretakers’ accounts. 

Bridging the microsystem of the family and young children’s leisure 
time, this section then moves to the chapter by Wilhelmsen and Lafton, 
who contribute to an understanding of children’s culture connected to 
digital technology, drawing on qualitative data from focus group inter- 
views with Norwegian children aged 8-10. Applying a discursive 
approach, the authors explore how children present their culture as gen- 
dered when talking together and with the researchers. The authors discuss 
if different expectations according to gender can be linked to girls not 
exploiting the learning potential of technology in the same way as boys 
do and whether boys do not have the same opportunities as girls to come 
to their parents with their negative online experiences. 

Staying between the microsystems of family and leisure, Rustad et al. 
explore the meanings that children and young people attribute to their 
digital leisure activities in Austria, Greece, Norway, Romania and the 
United Kingdom. The authors investigate from the perspective of chil- 
dren and young people how digital leisure activities, such as gaming and 
activities related to social media, are negotiated within families. The latter 
extends beyond merely negotiating screen time and content and instead 
encompasses children and young peoples perceptions of their parents’ 
perspectives on their digital leisure activities. This is followed by a third 
chapter focussing solely on the leisure time by Ayllón et al., where the 
authors use data from the Children’s Worlds survey to explore how the 
use of ICT affects children’s subjective well-being in Europe and to see 
whether the use of ICT crowds out other activities in their everyday lives. 

Moving on to the microsystem of education, Eickelmann and col- 
leagues develop in their chapter an understanding of how well education 
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is preparing children and young people for their future lives in the digital 
age. This in-depth qualitative study in Germany, Norway, Estonia, Greece 
and Romania explores children and young people from three different 
age groups and their attitudes and perspectives on the use of digital tech- 
nologies in education. The chapter sheds light on how children and 
young people evaluate their teachers and schools, and the capacity and 
readiness to support them in preparing for their future in the digital 
world, where clear differences between countries and age groups are 
discernible. 

The chapter by Tiidenberg et al. moves the focus from education to 
civic participation by exploring how social media may work as a shaper, 
enabler and hurdle in the political participation of politically active youth 
aged 16-18 in Estonia, Greece and the United Kingdom. These authors 
draw on thematic analysis of a large dataset of qualitative interviews and 
ethnographic social media observations to offer key observations on why 
youth engage and how they participate in new social movements towards 
racial justice, gender and LGBTQ and climate justice regarding their use 
of digital technology. The chapter highlights the entanglement of young 
peoples participatory repertoires with social media, but also with their 
leisure and school lives and family relationships. 

Following the theme of civic participation, the chapter by 
Gudmundsottir et al. uses the term digital responsibility to highlight the 
active dimension of the ethical-/moral-, attitudinal- and legal aspects of 
cyber ethics in children’s and young people’s actions and understanding 
of digital technology. Drawing on interview data from Estonia, Norway 
and Romania, issues such as online identity, integrity, interactions, criti- 
cal evaluation of online content, copyright concerns, digital citizenship, 
rights and participation are investigated. The study discusses the necessity 
of developing digital responsibility as a means to navigate the intricate 
complexities and risks posed by digital technology. 

The final chapter in this section by Seland synthesises literature reviews 
on children and young people’s use of digital technology within each of 
the microsystems described by the other chapters to investigate how per- 
ceived excessive use of digital technology in one microsystem may increase 
the individual’s well-being in another microsystem. Mainly, the synthesis 
supports previous research suggesting that digital engagement can be a 
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coping strategy for young people experiencing problems. Young people’s 
use of digital technology across social contexts may affect their predefined 
roles as children or students, to reveal new possibilities for development 
and learning. The chapter thus demonstrates the floating or seamless 
character of use that constitutes a holistic view of the integration of social 
practice and digital technology. 

To bring the book to a close, the final section provides a policy angle 
on improving and securing the digital lives of children and young people. 
The first chapter in this final section by Barbuta and Roth employs a 
scoping review methodology to explore the available data on toolkits 
designed to foster children’s digital competence, promote their digital 
inclusion and assess the effectiveness of these toolkits. The objectives of 
the chapter aim to identify gaps in knowledge, clarify definitions and 
concepts and examine whether the identified toolkits are grounded in 
research or not. Given the need for children and young to navigate the 
risks and opportunities of digital technology, it is crucial to provide them 
with digital education that enables innovative and creative use of digital 
technology. In the book’s final chapter, Shorey analyses EU digital and 
social inequalities and rights-based policies from the last decade to explore 
how policies are evolving to further reflect how digital technologies are 
embedded in children’s everyday realities. The author concludes that the 
more integrated digital technologies become in children’s lives, the more 
key it is that policymakers take a social inequalities approach to ensure 
that the digital environment acts as a venue for children’s rights and not 
a point of further division. 

As presented in several chapters of the book, despite growing up in a 
world dominated by technology, not all children and young people can 
fully enjoy the benefits of digital technologies, either for educational pur- 
poses or vocational development, and even less for critically evaluating 
the information on social media. Observing the inherent nature of digital 
technology to generate both risks and opportunities for children and 
young people, families, institutions and societies all try to regulate chil- 
dren’s digital world, looking to make it safer. 

The governing principles of child rights in the digital world, incorpo- 
rated in the recent General Comment No. 25 (2021) (Committee on the 
Rights of the Child, 2021) on children’s rights concerning the digital 
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environment, constitute relevant guidelines for protecting and fulfilling 
children’s rights in the digital environment, without limiting digital tech- 
nology’s potential for information exploration and creative learning. 
Attention to protectionist means is necessary for avoiding risks that 
endanger children and young people in the digital environment, but if 
exaggerated, they can lead to less competence in the use of digital tech- 
nology and an unwanted limitation of some children’s digital agency. The 
novel contribution of DigiGen and this book is to add to this under- 
standing of the differences that categorise every person leading his or her 
life within and across these microsystems, which may result in very differ- 
ent outcomes regarding the attainment of digital citizenship between 
individuals. 
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Digitally Disengaged and Digitally 
Unconfident Children in Europe 


Sara Ayllón, Samuel Lado, and Maria Symeonaki 


Introduction 


A public debate has been raging since the 1970s (Tichenor et al., 1970) 
regarding digital transformations as well as the digital divides caused by 
them. Concerns have been raised about the consequences of the digital 
divide which can lead to new forms of social disadvantage and/or inequal- 
ity (Wong et al., 2015; Datta et al., 2019; Goggin, 2019). The COVID-19 
pandemic and the unprecedented worldwide health emergency associ- 
ated with it acted as an accelerator leading to a paradigm shift and a series 
of digital transformations around the world. 

Generally, the lack of access to ICT has been seen as a major cause of 
social exclusion—especially nowadays, when there are increased expecta- 
tions of ICT being used in education. Factors that explain digital divides 
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are linked to geography, gender, disability, age, and socio-economic status 
(Ayllón et al., 2023; Kuc-Czarnecka, 2020; Livingstone et al., 2005; 
Livingstone & Helsper 2007; Ragnedda & Muschert, 2019; Senkbeil 
et al., 2019). There is growing public concern that children, particularly 
those with fewer technological resources or unreliable Internet access, 
could fall behind in their educational development (Lai & Widmar, 
2021; Cullinane & Montacute, 2020; Frenette et al., 2020; Lourenco & 
Tasimi, 2020; Ayllón et al., 2023). This body of research has been referred 
to in the literature as the ‘first-level’ digital divide. 

Moving beyond access, and despite the high levels of Internet diffusion 
across countries (van Deursen et al., 2011), students of today are still not 
equally equipped for their technology-rich future: various kinds of digital 
divides persist in society and affect the young generation and their digital 
futures (Ivari et al., 2020; van Deursen & van Dijk, 2019). Hargittai 
(2002) considers such differences to be ‘second-level’ digital divides. In 
this respect, ICT interest and confidence both play an essential role in the 
acquisition of digital skills, which are, in turn, fundamental in terms of 
eradicating digital inequalities (Areepattamannil & Santos, 2019; Hu 
et al., 2018). New measures to prevent a widening of the digital gap are 
therefore crucial in alleviating the significant existing differences in digi- 
tal competence and knowledge of ICT and in preventing further 
marginalisation. 

Drawing on data from the Programme for International Student 
Assessment (PISA) from 2015 and 2018, this chapter provides evidence- 
based insights that seek to explain some aspects of digital skills polarisa- 
tion and existing differences in terms of both interest in ICT and 
confidence in using it among school-aged children in Europe. It is impor- 
tant to stress here that analysing data for these years can provide valuable 
information into the impact of the COVID-19 pandemic on children 
and a historical perspective for the post-pandemic era, assisting us in 
understanding the challenges that children face in the digital world. Data 
from 2018 can be used for baseline comparisons to help us understand 
the extent of the shift in children’s online behaviour and digital habits. 
The data can reveal existing disparities in children’s access to ICT and 
how the pandemic exacerbated them. This information can provide 
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valuable knowledge about children that were disproportionately nega- 
tively impacted by the pandemic and how to help them in the future. 
The next section introduces the data and the methodology used, as 
well as our definition of digital disengagement and lack of digital confi- 
dence. Section “Results” shows our main results. Finally, section 
“Conclusions” summarises our main findings, proposes some policy rec- 
ommendations, and discusses avenues for future research. 


Data and Methodology 


We use data from the 2015 and 2018 waves of the OECD’s PISA survey, 
which is designed to measure 15-year-old students’ ability to use their 
reading, mathematics, and science knowledge and skills to meet real-life 
challenges.' In particular, we use the 2018 ICT familiarity questionnaire, 
which asks children about digital media and devices and students’ atti- 
tudes towards them. We only consider children who have access to a 
desktop computer, portable laptop (or notebook), or tablet (e.g., iPad, 
BlackBerry, PlayBook) with an Internet connection, or to a smartphone 
(with Internet access) either at home or at school.” Table 2 in the Appendix 
shows the total number of observations by country. 

We measure students’ interest in ICT using their answers to the fol- 
lowing six questions: (1) ‘I forget about time when I’m using digital 
devices’; (2) “The Internet is a great resource for obtaining information I 
am interested in (e.g., news, sports, dictionary)’; (3) ‘It is very useful to 
have social networks on the Internet; (4) ‘I am really excited discovering 
new digital devices or applications’; (5) ‘I really feel bad if no Internet 
connection is possible’; and (6) ‘I like using digital devices’. All the ques- 
tions have four possible answers—‘strongly disagree’, ‘disagree’, ‘agree’, 
and ‘strongly agree—which we grade from 1 to 4. From the six questions 
and the four possible answers, we proxy each students interest in ICT 


! The data from PISA is freely available on the OECD website (http://www.oecd.org/pisa/data/). 


*Note the impossibility for children to be interested in or confident about using technological 
devices when they do not even have access to them (Ayllón et al., 2023). Data regarding digital 
access is not provided for Germany; however, as the percentage of digital deprivation is low there, 
we include it anyway in the analysis (Ayllón et al., 2023). 
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using a Likert-type scale to total up the values of the defining items. We 
classify a child as ‘digitally disengaged’ if he or she has a score of 12 points 
or below. Such a score means that the children have mostly responded 
that they ‘strongly disagree’ or ‘disagree’ on all six questions. 

We measure students’ confidence in ICT in a similar fashion, using 
their responses to the following group of questions: (1) ‘I feel comfort- 
able using digital devices that I am less familiar with’; (2) ‘If my friends 
and relatives want to buy new digital devices or applications, I can give 
them advice’; (3) ‘I feel comfortable using my digital devices at home’; 
(4) “When I come across problems with digital devices, I think I can solve 
them’; (5) ‘If my friends and relatives have a problem with digital devices, 
I can help them’. Again, answers range from complete disagreement to 
total agreement; we coded these as explained above and similarly com- 
puted a Likert scale. We classify a child as ‘digitally unconfident’ if he/she 
has a score of 10 points or below? 

A significant psychometric property of attitude measurement is reli- 
ability. By definition, such measurement is reliable if it is constant over 
time, provided the repeated measurements are conducted under consis- 
tent conditions and there has been no definite change in attitude. To 
assess reliability, Cronbach’s alpha reliability coefficients for the overall 
scale are calculated (Fabrigar et al., 1999). According to Nunnally and 
Bernstein (1994) and Revelle and Zinbarg (2009), a scale or subscale is 
reliable if Cronbach’s alpha coefficients are at least 0.70. The reliability 
analysis performed on the data does not indicate the need to exclude any 
questions, since Cronbach’s alpha reliability coefficients for the overall 
scale are greater than 0.70 for the whole of Europe and for each country, 
for both the ICT interest measure and the ICT confidence measure— 
being 0.91 for the former and 0.93 for the latter. See further details by 
country in Table 2 in the Appendix. 

Table 1 shows the summary statistics of our sample. About 49.4% of 
the students were girls; 13.8% were of immigrant origin; and 10.1% 
reported having parents with a low level of education. As for a low level 


3 Note that some children did not answer all the questions considered in both indexes. However, for 
each student, if there is only one question missing, we impute such missing information using the 
mean value of the answers for the other questions in the same index. Children with two or more 
unanswered questions in each index are not considered. 
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Table 1 Summary statistics, Europe, 2018 
Variable Mean Std. Dev. Min. Max. 


Female 0.494 0.500 0 1 
Age 15.08 0.290 15.08 16.33 
Immigrant origin 0.138 0.345 0 1 
Low-educated parents 0.101 0.302 0 1 
Low level of family wealth 0.162 0.368 0 1 
Low level of home possessions 0.173 0.378 0 1 
Repeating a school year 0.126 0.332 0 1 
Being bullied 0.105 0.306 0 1 
No sense of belonging at school 0.041 0.198 0 1 


Note: Data is not available for Bosnia and Herzegovina, Cyprus, Kosovo, 
Macedonia, Montenegro, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and Romania. 
Results are weighted 

Source: Authors’ computation, using data from PISA, 2018 


of family wealth and a low level of home possessions, 16.2% and 17.3%, 
respectively, of the children reported being in those situations. Moreover, 
12.6% of the children were repeating a course. Finally, 10.5% of students 
had been bullied and 4.1% had no sense of belonging at school. See the 
exact definition of each variable in Table 3 in the Appendix. 


Results 


The main results indicate that, at the European level, the ICT interest 
score is 17.9 on average. In addition, Fig. 1 presents the scores by coun- 
try. The choropleth map shows two country clusters, displaying a certain 
West-East divide. On the one hand, in Southern, Western, and Northern 
Europe, the ICT interest scores are high: for example, in Spain, France, 
and Sweden, the figures are 18.3, 18.7, and 18.3, respectively. On the 
other hand, in Eastern Europe, the ICT interest scores are as low as 
16.3 in Albania and Bulgaria. 

Furthermore, Fig. 2 shows the percentages of digitally disengaged chil- 
dren in Europe—which naturally is a mirror image of Fig. 1: where the 
ICT interest score is high, the percentage of digitally disengaged children 
is low, and vice versa. In Europe as a whole, 5.7% of children are digitally 
disengaged. However, the figures differ considerably for individual 
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Fig. 1 ICT interest scores among 15-year-old children, Europe, 2018. Note: Data 
is not available for Bosnia and Herzegovina, Cyprus, Kosovo, Macedonia, 
Montenegro, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and Romania. Results are 
weighted. Source: Authors’ computation using data from PISA, 2018 


countries: whereas in Belgium (3.5%), France (4.8%), Germany (3.9%), 
and Spain (5.2%) the percentages of digitally disengaged children are 
low, in Eastern Europe digital disengagement is relatively high, with 
17.3% in Bulgaria and 15.2% in Albania. 

As for children’s confidence in using ICT, Fig. 3 shows the ICT confi- 
dence scores by country (the European average is 14.9). In the 
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Fig. 3 Percentages of digitally disengaged children, Europe, 2018. Note: Data is 
not available for Bosnia and Herzegovina, Cyprus, Kosovo, Macedonia, 
Montenegro, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and Romania. Results are 
weighted. Source: Authors’ computation using data from PISA, 2018 


Mediterranean and Eastern Europe, ICT confidence is low: for example, 
in Italy, Bulgaria, and Albania, the ICT confidence scores are 14.5, 13.9, 
and 13.9. Meanwhile, in Northern and Anglophone Europe, the scores 
are relatively high: 15.4 in Sweden and 15.6 in the United Kingdom. 

In Fig. 4, we display the percentages of digitally unconfident children 
by country (at the European level, 8% of children are digitally 
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Fig. 3 ICT confidence scores among 15-year-old children, Europe, 2018. Note: 
Data is not available for Bosnia and Herzegovina, Cyprus, Kosovo, Macedonia, 
Montenegro, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and Romania. Results are 
weighted. Source: Authors’ computation using data from PISA, 2018 


unconfident). As with the ICT confidence scores, again a certain West- 
East divide is to be seen. In Bulgaria, 16.8% of children said they did not 
feel comfortable using digital devices. It is the same story in Albania, 
where 14% of children are digitally unconfident. This phenomenon is to 
be found across much of Eastern Europe, whereas in Continental and 
Northern Europe—with the exceptions of Finland (11.1%), Austria 
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Fig.4 Percentages of digitally unconfident children, Europe, 2018. Note: Data is 
not available for Bosnia and Herzegovina, Cyprus, Kosovo, Macedonia, 
Montenegro, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and Romania. Results are 
weighted. Source: Authors’ computation using data from PISA, 2018 


(12.2%), and Iceland (12.7%)—the percentages of digitally unconfident 
children are relatively low. 

Next, we want to analyse changes in the percentage of digitally disen- 
gaged children and those who lack digital confidence across European 
countries over time. For this exercise, we draw on PISA 2015 and calcu- 
late the percentages of digitally disengaged and unconfident children, as 
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in Figs. 2 and 4. This trend analysis shows that, while some countries 
have moved towards increased levels of digital engagement and confi- 
dence, in others the situation has deteriorated, so that there are higher 
numbers of children who lack interest and confidence in the digital world. 

Figure 5 shows the percentages of digitally disengaged children in 
2015 and 2018. Countries that already had low percentages in 2015 gen- 
erally maintained this level in 2018. However, a slight increase can be 
found in, for example, Estonia, Greece, Spain, Finland, and where the 
figures for digitally disengaged children increased by between 1 and 2 
percentage points. In Poland, Slovenia Iceland, and the Slovak Republic, 
the figures increased by between 2 and 3 percentage points. Bulgaria, 
with an increase of 6 percentage points, stands out as the country where 
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Fig. 5 Percentages of digitally disengaged children, Europe, 2015-2018. Note: 
Data for Bosnia and Herzegovina, Cyprus, Kosovo, Macedonia, Montenegro, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and Romania is not available for 2018. Data for 
Albania, Malta, and Serbia is not available for 2015. Results are weighted. Source: 
Authors’ computation using data from PISA, 2015 and 2018 
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Fig. 6 Percentages of digitally unconfident children, Europe, 2015-2018. Note: 
Data for Bosnia and Herzegovina, Cyprus, Kosovo, Macedonia, Montenegro, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and Romania is not available for 2018. Data for 
Albania, Malta, and Serbia is not available for 2015. Results are weighted. Source: 
Authors’ computation using data from PISA, 2015-2018 


the number of digitally disengaged children increased the most. By con- 
trast, in Austria, Belgium, and Luxembourg, the percentages dropped. 
Finally, Germany managed to reduce its digital disengagement by 2.8 
percentage points.“ 

Similarly, Fig. 6 displays the percentages of digitally unconfident chil- 
dren in 2015 and 2018. We see a decrease in their number in Austria, 
Germany, and Luxembourg. Again, Bulgaria is the country where the 
number of digitally unconfident children increased the most, by about 
6.6 percentage points. Iceland, too, saw an important increase of 4.1 
percentage points. 


‘All differences reported in the text are statistically significant. 
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Now that we know where digitally disengaged and unconfident chil- 
dren live and how the phenomenon has evolved, we can try to find out 
which socio-economic and demographic characteristics define a digitally 
disengaged and digitally unconfident child. With that in mind, we run a 
series of logistic regressions, in which we consider seven vulnerable 
groups: (i) children of immigrant origin; (ii) those who cohabit with low- 
educated parents; (iii) those whose families have a low level of wealth; (iv) 
those whose families have a low level of home possessions; (v) those who 
need to repeat a year; (vi) those who have been bullied; and (vii) those 
who do not feel a sense of belonging at their school. As for ICT interest, 
our dependent variable takes the value 1 if the child is digitally disen- 
gaged and 0 otherwise. In the case of ICT confidence, again our depen- 
dent variable takes the value 1 if the child is digitally unconfident and 0 
otherwise. Control variables include gender and the child’s age.’ We also 
use country-fixed effects (to control for time-invariant country character- 
istics). Standard errors are robust and clustered at the country level and 
the results are weighted. 

As shown in Fig. 7 and in Table 4 in the Appendix, at the European 
level one characteristic stands out as being very closely linked to children’s 
lack of interest in ICT: having to repeat a school year. On average across 
Europe, that increases the risk of suffering ICT disengagement by a factor 
of 1.7. Also, being bullied and having a low level of home possessions 
multiply the risk of digital disengagement by a factor of 1.7 and 1.4, 
respectively. A lack of sense of belonging at the school they attend is posi- 
tively associated with digital disengagement: it increases the risk of suffer- 
ing such problems by a factor of 1.4. The same is true for having 
low-educated parents: that multiplies the risk by a factor of 1.2. As for 
immigrant origin and level of wealth, we find that neither of those vari- 
ables is statistically significant; meanwhile, being a girl and being older 
reduces the likelihood of being digitally disengaged.° 


" Even though PISA only interviews 15-year-old children, the database contains concrete data 
about the age in years and months of each individual. See Table 1 for summary statistics. 

Figures 11 and 12 in the Appendix show the results of the regressions on lack of interest and lack 
of confidence, using all the variables that define our indicators (e.g., being bullied and having no 
sense of belonging at school). 
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Fig. 7 Probability of being digitally disengaged, by socio-economic, demo- 
graphic, and subjective characteristics, Europe, 2018. Note: Data is not available 
for Albania, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Cyprus, Kosovo, Macedonia, Malta, 
Montenegro, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Romania, and Serbia. The hori- 
zontal line indicates confidence intervals at 95%. Results are weighted. Source: 
Authors' computation using data from PISA, 2018 


The same analysis is performed by country cluster (see Fig. 8 and 
Table 4 in the Appendix).’ We find that most of the risk factors consid- 
ered are positively linked to digital disengagement. However, the rele- 
vance of the associations varies by country cluster, and, in general, such 
associations are weak, preventing us from reaching any very strong con- 
clusions at the country-cluster level. In all country groups, the character- 
istics most associated with digital disengagement are the repetition of a 


"Mie consider six country clusters: Northern Europe (Finland, Iceland, and Sweden), Southern 
Europe (Greece, Italy, Malta, and Spain), Eastern Europe (Albania, Bulgaria, Croatia, Hungary, 
Poland, Serbia, and the Slovak Republic), Continental Europe (Austria, Belgium, the Czech 
Republic, Denmark, France, Germany, Luxembourg, Slovenia, and Switzerland), the Anglophone 
countries (the United Kingdom and Ireland) and the Baltic area (Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania). 
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Fig. 8 Probability of being digitally disengaged, by socio-economic, demo- 
graphic, and subjective characteristics, European country clusters, 2018. Note: 
Data is not available for Albania, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Cyprus, Kosovo, 
Macedonia, Malta, Montenegro, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Romania, 
and Serbia. The horizontal line indicates confidence intervals at 95%. Results are 
weighted. Source: Authors’ computation using data from PISA, 2018 


school year and a low level of home possessions. In Northern Europe, 
having to repeat a year and having fewer family possessions increase the 
risk of being digitally disengaged by factors of 1.6 and 1.7, respectively, 
while in Anglophone Europe the figures are 3.2 and 2.0. No sense of 
belonging at school is also positively related to digital disengagement— 
except in Southern Europe, where the relationship is not statistically sig- 
nificant. The coefficient for low-educated parents is statistically significant 
and positively related to digital disengagement, as is being bullied, which 
increases the probability of being digitally disengaged in all contexts— 
except in Baltic Europe. As for immigrant origin, in Northern and Baltic 
Europe, the probability of being digitally disengaged increases with this 
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Fig. 9 Probability of being digitally unconfident, by socio-economic, demo- 
graphic, and subjective characteristics, Europe, 2018. Note: Data is not available 
for Albania, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Cyprus, Kosovo, Macedonia, Malta, 
Montenegro, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Romania, and Serbia. The hori- 
zontal line indicates confidence intervals at 95%. Results are weighted. Source: 
Authors’ computation using data from PISA, 2018 


characteristic, whereas in Anglophone Europe it decreases. Family wealth 
is not statistically significant in most country clusters. 

As for children’s ICT confidence, Fig. 9 shows that, again, having to 
repeat a year and having a small number of home possessions are the fac- 
tors most linked to the phenomenon: these increase the risk of being digi- 
tally unconfident by a factor of 1.5 and 1.4, respectively. Also, the 
subjective feelings of not belonging at school and of being bullied, and 
having a low level of wealth all increase the probability of a lack of digital 
confidence—by a risk factor of 1.8, 1.5, and 1.2, respectively. As for 
poorly educated parents, we find no statistically significant relationship. 
Immigrant origin and age again reduce the likelihood of being digitally 
unconfident, while being a girl increases it. 
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Fig. 10 Probability of being digitally unconfident, by socio-economic, demo- 
graphic, and subjective characteristics, European country clusters, 2018. Note: 
Data is not available for Albania, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Cyprus, Kosovo, 
Macedonia, Malta, Montenegro, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Romania, 
and Serbia. The horizontal line indicates confidence intervals at 95%. Results are 
weighted. Source: Authors' computation using data from PISA, 2018 


Finally, we move to the results by country cluster (see Fig. 10 and 
Table 5 in the Appendix). With very few exceptions, we find that most of 
the risk factors considered are positively linked to a lack of digital confi- 
dence. Again, having to repeat a year (with a risk factor ranging from 
1.5 in Northern Europe to 2.0 in Anglophone Europe), a below-average 
number of home possessions (ranging from 1.2 in Continental Europe to 
1.6 in Eastern Europe), and little sense of belonging at school (ranging 
from 1.4 in Baltic Europe to 2.1 in Anglophone Europe) are the strongest 
factors associated with lack of digital confidence. Baltic Europe is the 
only context in which having to repeat a year is not linked to ICT confi- 
dence. As for being bullied, the results are similar: that increases the prob- 
ability of being digitally unconfident in all contexts. Low-educated 
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parents and immigrant origin are not statistically significant in most clus- 
ters—except in Southern Europe, where those factors reduce the likeli- 
hood of being digitally unconfident. As for gender, in most countries 
being a girl increases the probability of lack of digital confidence. Finally, 
age reduces the probability in all the country clusters considered. 


Conclusions 


This chapter provides a detailed account of the number of digitally disen- 
gaged and digitally unconfident children in Europe. We use data from 
PISA from 2015 and 2018. Our indices capture students’ subjective 
opinions on both ICT interest and confidence, answering questions such 
as ‘I like using digital devices’ for ICT interest and ‘I feel comfortable 
using my digital devices at home’ for ICT confidence. Students had four 
possible answers, ranging from ‘strongly disagree’ to ‘strongly agree’, and 
based on these responses we define whether or not a child lacks digital 
interest and confidence. 

Following our classification exercise for lack of digital interest and lack 
of digital confidence, we find that approximately 5.7% of 15-year-olds in 
Europe are digitally disengaged and 8% are unconfident about their ICT 
usage. However, across the countries of Europe, the figures vary in ways 
similar to the findings of Ayllón et al. (2023) regarding digital depriva- 
tion. For example, in Ireland, only 2.6% of children are digitally disen- 
gaged and 4% show no confidence, whereas in Bulgaria the figures are 
17.3% and 16.8%. Despite the disparities between country clusters in 
terms of children’s socio-economic characteristics linked to ICT interest 
and confidence, we find that having to repeat a year and below-average 
home possessions (i.e., material deprivation) are the main determinants 
of digital disengagement and lack of confidence. 

According to the Digital Education Action Plan 2021-2027 (action 
11) akey policy aspect is the collection of cross-national data on students’ 
digital skills. In this direction, the results of this study reveal existing dis- 
parities amongst European countries concerning children’s interest and 
confidence towards ICT, disparities that should be addressed to provide 
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support to children who were also disproportionately impacted by the 
pandemic. Relevant strategic goals address the need for quality education 
and reduced inequalities, to ensure that everyone has the opportunity to 
participate in the digital world and reap its benefits. Closing the digital 
gap is imperative as it has the potential to perpetuate and worsen existing 
social and economic inequalities. Efforts should be made to ensure that 
all children and young people, regardless of their background, can have 
access to and develop the skills necessary to effectively use digital tech- 
nologies and respective tools. Policy initiatives should enhance children’s 
digital skills, which are now an essential pillar of the educational system. 
If we are to ensure equal opportunities in education, we need to address 
the digital divide not only in terms of access but also in terms of skills. 
Knowing who the digitally disengaged and unconfident children in 
Europe are, and identifying what socio-economic characteristics they 
share, it is crucial to design effective policies that address digital inclu- 
sion. Current and future political efforts should be made in this direction. 

Finally, some limitations of our analysis should be noted. First, the 
unavailability of data regarding both computer and Internet access in 
some countries prevented us from analysing all the European countries. 
Second, our analysis by risk factors was restricted to the socio-economic 
variables contained in the PISA database, which prevented us from tak- 
ing account of all possible dimensions of vulnerability. 
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Appendix 
Table 2 Number of observations and Cronbach's alpha coefficients per country 
Cronbach's alpha Cronbach's alpha 
coefficients. ICT interest coefficients. ICT confidence 
Country N measure measure 
Albania 6108 0.940 0.941 
Austria 6442 0.894 0.922 
Belgium 7655 0.895 0.922 
Bulgaria 4625 0.942 0.944 
Croatia 6461 0.926 0.952 
Czech 6643 0.894 0.929 
Republic 
Denmark 6797 0.883 0.924 
Estonia 5057 0.905 0.933 
Finland 5307 0.911 0.934 
France 5996 0.925 0.939 
Germany 5451 0.878 0.926 
Greece 6119 0.904 0.922 
Hungary 5054 0.896 0.944 
Iceland 3079 0.927 0.943 
Ireland 5510 0.899 0.927 
Italy 10,953 0.894 0.919 
Latvia 4873 0.906 0.923 
Lithuania 6571 0.916 0.944 
Luxembourg 5053 0.906 0.928 
Malta 3085 0.934 0.938 
Poland 5436 0.903 0.936 
Serbia 5812 0.943 0.952 
Slovak 5566 0.913 0.931 
Republic 
Slovenia 6023 0.925 0.948 
Spain 32,947 0.910 0.928 
Sweden 5114 0.916 0.940 
Switzerland 5565 0.893 0.930 
United 7668 0.905 0.938 
Kingdom 
Total 190,970 0.913 0.934 


Note: We only consider children who have access to a desktop computer, portable 
laptop (or notebook), or tablet (e.g., iPad, BlackBerry, PlayBook) with an Internet 
connection, or to a smartphone (with Internet access) 

Source: Authors' computation, using data from PISA, 2018 
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All Europe 
Female J < 
Age 4 —— 
Immigrant origin 4 —— 
Low-educated parents 4 —— 
Low level of home possessions 4 —o— 
Low level of wealth + —o— 
Repeating a school year + — 
Left out on purpose 4 ——— 
Made fun of 4 —— 
Threatened - —— 
Personal objects destroyed 4 —— 
Pushed around 4 —— 
Nasty rumors spread + —o— 
Feel an outsider + —— 
Don’t make friends easily 4 —— 
Don’t belong at school 4 —— 
Feel awkward at school 4 —— 
Other students don’t like me + —o— 
Lonely at school + —o— 
0 l 2 


Fig. 11 Probability of being digitally disengaged, by socio-economic, demo- 
graphic, and subjective characteristics (disaggregated), Europe, 2018. Note: Data 
is not available for Albania, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Cyprus, Kosovo, Macedonia, 
Malta, Montenegro, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Romania, and Serbia. 
The horizontal line indicates confidence intervals at 95%. Results are weighted. 
Source: Authors’ computation using data from PISA, 2018 
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Fig. 12 Probability of being digitally unconfident, by socio-economic, demo- 
graphic, and subjective characteristics (disaggregated), Europe, 2018. Note: Data 
is not available for Albania, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Cyprus, Kosovo, Macedonia, 
Malta, Montenegro, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Romania, and Serbia. 
The horizontal line indicates confidence intervals at 95%. Results are weighted. 
Source: Authors’ computation using data from PISA, 2018 
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The Digital Divide: Understanding 
Vulnerability and Risk in Children 
and Young People’s Everyday Digital 
Lives 


Halla Holmarsdottir 


Introduction 


For more than a decade, the use of digital technology (this includes tools, 
software, and digital media, including social media) has grown, with 
research evidence suggesting that newer media offer both benefits to the 
health, safety, and well-being of the so-called digital generation (Boyd, 
2008; Hamm et al., 2014; Ito et al., 2008; Kaplan & Haenlein, 2010; 
O'Keeffe & Clarke-Pearson, 2011) and a number of risks (Baldry et al., 
2019; Best et al., 2014; Carroll & Kirkpatrick, 2011; Livingstone et al., 
201 1a; O’Keeffe & Clarke-Pearson, 2011; Palfrey et al., 2010; Patchin & 
Hinduja, 2006; 2019; Wei et al., 2020). Evidence-based research focusing 
on the use of digital technology has identified several benefits, such as ‘early 
learning, exposure to new ideas and knowledge, increased opportunities for 
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social contact and support, and new opportunities to access health promo- 
tion messages and information’ (Chassiakos et al., 2016, p. 1; see also 
Chiong & Shuler, 2010). The risks of such technology have also been well 
documented, including negative health effects on sleep, attention, and 
learning (Bruni et al., 2015; de Jong et al., 2013; Lenhart et al., 2015), 
exposure to inaccurate, inappropriate, or unsafe content and contacts and 
compromised privacy and confidentiality (Livingstone et al., 2011b; 
Moreno et al., 2009, 2016). Many of these risks are related to innate or 
situational vulnerabilities, but at times the two terms—trisk and vulnerabil- 
ity—are used interchangeably in the literature. Whether or not risk and 
vulnerability overlap is an issue that has received some attention (Beck, 
2009; Brown, 2017), and in some cases, the two concepts are considered 
‘two sides of the same coin’ (Beck, 2009, p. 178). Nevertheless, vulnerabil- 
ity ‘appears to speak to a sense of social inclusion, empathy and sympathy 
in a way that risk does not’ (Brown, 2017, p. 16), while risk implies the 
‘chances of adversity translating into actual negative outcomes for children’ 
(Daniel, 2010, p. 233) and the likelihood that something bad can happen. 

Consequently, much of the research literature surrounding digital 
technology refers to children and young people as vulnerable or even at 
risk (see Anderson et al., 2017; Livingstone et al., 2011a, b). However, 
what does it mean to be vulnerable or at risk? To better understand risk 
and vulnerability, there is a need to consider specific kinds of protection, 
education, and socialisation, all of which are tasks assigned to families 
(Lafton et al., 2023), schools (Drossel et al., 2020; Nybell, 2001) and 
other ecosystems surrounding the digital generation. This chapter pro- 
vides a first step in contributing to a more precise understanding of the 
concepts of vulnerability and risk regarding the use of digital technology, 
laying the foundation for some of the discussions in the remaining chap- 
ters of this edited volume. 

In this chapter, my main objectives are as follows: 


° To understand vulnerability and risk and what it means for children 
and young people to be vulnerable or at risk regarding digital 
technologies. 

° Provide a theoretical contribution to this volume by focusing on vul- 
nerability and risk. 
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One clear thing is that risk and vulnerability are partly understood 
within the digital divide literature and that the importance of the various 
ecosystems surrounding children and young peoples everyday lives has a 
crucial role to play. 


The Digital Divide and the Ecological System 


The digital divide, which includes both the access divide and the imbal- 
ance of digital use, threatens the vision of a democratic space in which 
everyone has an equal opportunity for participation. Consequently, 
excluded groups will be at risk of reaping the benefits from digital tech- 
nology to the same extent as more privileged groups (Blank & Lutz, 
2018; Helsper, 2021; van Deursen & Helsper, 2015; van Deursen et al., 
2021). This chapter takes as a starting point van Dijk’s (2005, 2020) 
widely used differentiation of digital divide types (motivational, material, 
skills, and usage) and further work by Helsper (2021) on digital inequality. 

In some of the research connected to the work in this chapter, research- 
ers have been specifically concerned with access (first-level divide) (Ayllón 
et al., 2023; Van Dijk, 2005, 2020) and digital skills! (second-level 
divide) (see van Dijk, 2005, 2020), both of which contribute to the 
research field on digital inequalities (Helsper, 2021). More specifically, 
digital and social inequalities render certain subgroups significantly more 
vulnerable. This is supported by research on digital literacy, which has 
associated vulnerabilities with socioeconomic and demographic back- 
grounds (Hatlevik et al., 2018; Mascheroni & Olafsson, 2016). The 
research by Hatlevik et al. (2018) and Mascheroni and Olafsson (2016) 
shows that those with lower levels of digital skills can subsequently have 
lower engagement, resulting in fewer benefits from the use of digital 
technology (Helsper & Eynon, 2013; Paus-Hasebrink et al., 2014), lead- 
ing to increased risks (Livingstone et al., 2018). Likewise, studies have 


! This chapter is based on the understanding of the need to support the development of digital 
competence for children and young people, which includes not only digital skills but also media 
literacy and social competences across their digital ecosystems. For this chapter, digital competence 
is ‘conceptualized in a broad sense where societal issues and a critical approach are emphasized ... 


[and] influenced by the notion of Bildung’ (Godhe, 2019, p. 33). 
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shown that individuals with higher socioeconomic status are more likely 
to achieve better on both the first and second levels of the digital divide. 
Those with a more advantaged socioeconomic position have better access 
to digital technology and more frequently have the skills required to use 
them when compared with individuals from lower socioeconomic strata 
(Helsper, 2021; Weiss et al., 2018). There is concern that the digital 
divide will increase the risks for already vulnerable groups to be not only 
left behind in terms of access but also in developing the digital skills 
needed for everyday life (second-level divide) and improving overall per- 
sonal well-being (third-level divide), which will then serve to increase 
already existing social inequality gaps. Both risk and vulnerability give 
rise to concrete problems that require empirical investigation, but these 
empirical investigations need to be structured by theoretical understand- 
ing. Although most chapters in this volume provide insights into empiri- 
cal investigations, this chapter provides a theoretical contribution to 
understanding vulnerability and risk as it relates to children and young 
people’s everyday digital lives. 

In trying to understand what it means to be vulnerable or at risk, it is 
also important to consider the value of digital activities, along with the 
ideal uses of technology that form a bridge between the various ecosys- 
tems surrounding the digital generation and technology itself 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1979), or what Johnson and Puplampu (2008) referred 
to as the techno-subsystem. Ecological systems theory provides a compre- 
hensive framework of environmental influences on development by situ- 
ating the child or young person within a system of relationships that are 
affected by multiple levels of interactions with the surrounding environ- 
ment. Bronfenbrenner (1979) organised the contexts of children and 
young people’s development into five nested environmental systems, with 
bidirectional influences within and between the systems. The microsys- 
tem refers to immediate environments and includes, for example, home 
and school interactions, while the mesosystem comprises connections 
between immediate environments (e.g., parent-teacher interactions). 
Understanding how children and young people value and use digital 
technology in their everyday lives across these microsystems can help us 
understand what it means to be vulnerable, which is also related to the 
digital divide. As O’Neill (2015) argued, ecological systems theory is 
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highly useful for studying children’s and young peoples online experi- 
ences because it serves to frame digital environments, showing the ‘com- 
plex interplay between technology and society in which modes of 
communication and mediated interaction fundamentally shape human 
behaviour and social life’ (p. 35). Moreover, O’Neill pointed out that this 
framework has been useful for researchers in identifying patterns of risk 
and the role of vulnerability. 


Understanding Vulnerability and Who 
Is Vulnerable 


Although vulnerability is implicitly understood (Hargrave & Livingstone, 
2009), there is a need for a clearer definition. At a basic level, vulnerabil- 
ity for children online can mean ‘susceptibility to physical or emotional 
injury’ (Munro, 2011, p. 7). From a research ethics standpoint, ‘vulner- 
ability arises from a subjects lack of ability to protect their interests, with 
the lack of decision-making capacity for individuals and with some refer- 
ence to their environment (e.g. limited access to social goods such as 
rights, opportunities, and power)’ (Bracken-Roche et al., 2017, p. 3). In 
this sense, children and young people are generally seen as vulnerable 
regarding research consent. Although understanding vulnerability and 
how it relates to research consent is important, in this chapter, I am con- 
cerned with how the vulnerability is understood in a more general sense, 
especially how this relates to digital technology. This requires an under- 
standing of how vulnerability is understood as a concept and contributes 
to some of the work that already considers the analytical implications of 
developing the concept further (Brown, 2017; Fineman, 2013). 

In a recent systematic literature review by Virokannas et al. (2020), 
they aimed to gain a better understanding of the widely used concept of 
vulnerability that is so prevalent in academic research and the policy 
arena. In their work, Virokannas et al. (2020) argued the following: 


Because of its various meanings and contexts, the concept of vulnerability 
has been criticised by many authors as contested and unclear. It has been 
claimed to be too loose in policy contexts (Kirby, 2006) and in social work 
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and social care practice (McLaughlin, 2007), to lack analytical clarity 
(Brown et al., 2017) and to be used in a stigmatising way when referring to 
individuals or groups and associated with victimhood, deprivation, depen- 
dency or pathology (Fawcett, 2009; Munro and Scoular, 2012). (p. 2) 


From a theoretical and ethical position, we should carefully use concepts 
and consider how they may influence our work and the people involved. 
More importantly, Cross et al. (2009) warned us of the following: 


Vulnerable children and young people are not a self-contained or static 
group. Any child/young person may be vulnerable at some time, depend- 
ing on any one, or a combination of, the risks or challenging life events 
they face and their resilience. (p. 9) 


Being vulnerable does not necessarily lead to increased online risks, and 
the research literature points to a complicated relationship between vul- 
nerability and risk (Livingstone & Helsper, 2010; Livingstone et al., 
2018). Although such a relationship may sound counterintuitive, this is 
because many of the online activities children engage in are not entirely 
beneficial or entirely risky and are not equally positive or negative for all 
children. Indeed, it is inevitable that children who engage in a wider 
range of online activities would be more likely to encounter not only 
problematic but also beneficial content or contacts (Livingstone 
et al., 2018). 

We must remember that vulnerability will also be influenced not only 
by the child’s or young person’s developmental needs but also by their 
family’s capacity to meet these and wider ecosystem factors. In their work 
on the digital lives of vulnerable children, Katz and El Asam (2019) clas- 
sified children (0—18 years of age) into five groups: (1) family vulnerabil- 
ity, (2) communication difficulties, (3) physical disabilities, (4) special 
educational needs, and (5) mental health difficulties. These five groups 
have been linked to the distinction between natural or innate vulnerabil- 
ity and situational vulnerability (Brown, 2017). For Gudmundsdottir 
and Hathaway (2020), the vulnerability in an educational context during 
the COVID-19 pandemic involved the following categories: (1) indi- 
vidual situation (e.g., illness, diagnosis, individualised education 
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programmes, language difficulties), (2) family situation (e.g., neglect, 
mental disability, high level of conflict, addiction), (3) peer relationships 
(e.g., bullying, challenges of establishing and staying in stable friend- 
ships), and (4) environment (e.g., poverty, social network, criminal 
behaviour). This grouping by Katz and El Asam (2019) and 
Gudmundsdottir and Hathaway (2020) can be understood as both innate 
and situational, with some overlap between both lists. 

Innate vulnerability refers to characteristics such as sex or disability, 
while situational aspects are social, economic, and living conditions 
(Brown, 2017; Virokannas et al., 2020). The literature review conducted 
by Virokannas et al. (2020) showed that most of the articles reviewed 
focused on children and young people. This might suggest that there is 
great concern that children and young people, simply by their nature, are 
deemed vulnerable. In the research literature on digital technology, vul- 
nerability is closely connected to victimhood and risk (Hargrave & 
Livingstone, 2009; Katz & El Asam, 2019; Livingstone et al., 2012). 
More recent work has suggested that vulnerability factors in terms of 
online risk can also include children’s age, gender, digital skills, resilience, 
personality, socioeconomic situation, and family context, both innate 
and situational (Livingstone & Stoilova, 2021). The work by Katz and El 
Asam (2019) and Livingstone and Stoilova (2021) has further shown 
vulnerabilities as linked to online risks, classifying them as the 4Cs: (1) 
contact, (2) content, (3) conduct, and (4) cyberscams (Katz & El Asam, 
2019) or consumer/contract risk (Livingstone & Stoilova, 2021; OECD, 
2021). The analysis by Katz and El Asam (2019) showed that being in 
any of the five vulnerable groups significantly predicted a higher overall 
score for high online risk. Thus, being vulnerable offline can lead to high- 
risk situations online. 

Although vulnerability and risk are linked (Virokannas et al., 2020), 
vulnerability is located in the literature on digital inequality and, more 
specifically, on the digital divide. The work by Virokannas et al. (2020) 
and Robinson et al. (2020) suggest that digital inequalities also include 
innate and situational factors, such as gender, sexuality, race and ethnic- 
ity, disability, health, education, rural residence, and global geographies. 
Research on the digital divide began 25 years ago with a focus on under- 
standing the benefits of the Internet, mainly focusing on access and, to 
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some degree, digital tools (van Deursen & van Dijk, 2019; Robinson 
et al., 2020). It was assumed very early on that this first-level divide 
(access) was solved, leading to research on the second-level digital divide 
by focusing on skills and usage (Hargittai, 2002). Following the research 
on the second-level divide, more recent work has begun concentrating on 
the tangible benefits (Blank & Lutz, 2018; Helsper, 2021; van Deursen 
& Helsper, 2015; van Deursen et al., 2021) or digital outcomes (Wei 
et al., 2011), which is the third-level digital divide (van Deursen & van 
Dijk, 2019). Although much of the research is currently focused on other 
levels of the digital divide, it is argued, similar to other studies (OECD, 
2021; Ye & Yang, 2020), that the first-level divides, which have been 
referred to by Ayllón et al. (2023) as digital deprivation, cannot be 
ignored. This has become even more apparent as a result of the COVID-19 
pandemic, which has brought about renewed interest, relevancy, and 
urgency to investigate digital deprivation. For those on the wrong side of 
the digital divide, the result has meant social exclusion in the exercise of 
civil and human rights, participation in social activities, and being 
deprived of information and effective communication with other citi- 
zens, especially regarding health issues such as a lack of information 
related to the COVID-19 pandemic (see Li, 2022; Litchfield et al., 2021) 
and a lack of access to education (Ye & Yang, 2020). Thus, as Molala 
et al. (2021) argued, there is a mutually reinforcing relationship between 
the digital divide and social exclusion, leading to increased vulnerability 
for children and young people. Although social exclusion is the basis for 
the digital divide, this divide is also an accelerator of social exclusion 
(Mascheroni et al., 2022). This suggests that vulnerability related to 
innate and situational factors can be enhanced because of digital inequal- 
ities. Yet as Lopez-Aguado et al. (2022) reminded us, digital inequalities 
are not homogeneous across all vulnerable groups, and the depth of 
inequality varies between individuals. 

However, a sense of urgency regarding education was highlighted in a 
recent European Parliament press release in which Members of the 
European Parliament (MEP) discussed the digital divide in Europe: 


MEPs deplore the ‘severe discrepancies’ in learning across the EU during 
the lockdown, with 32% of pupils in some member states not having had 
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any access to education for several months. They fear that this will decrease 
future income levels for a whole generation and negatively impact labour 
productivity and competitiveness for the European Union as a whole. 
Therefore, closing the digital divide must be an immediate concern, 
with the Commission prioritising investments in connectivity and equip- 
ment, particularly in remote and rural areas, as well as instructing and 
assisting teachers and trainers in how to use the new technology. (European 
Parliament, 2020, Digital education must be reality for all section) 


Being on the wrong side of the digital divide for families can mean 
further inequalities, especially for parents with low incomes and the low- 
est levels of education who benefit the most from increased connectivity, 
pointing to the need to address first-level inequalities because this has 
‘relatively greater payoff for parents experiencing the most acute second- 
level digital inequalities’ (Katz et al., 2019, p. 331). The research results 
by Katz et al. (2019) have further shown that increased connectivity has 
a generational effect: not only is there a benefit regarding the frequency 
of use, but there is also a benefit in the scope of activities. Thus, parents 
from high socioeconomic levels (what Katz et al. referred to as high scope) 
are ‘significantly more likely to perceive greater opportunities in Internet 
use for their children’ (2019, p. 331). 

Academics, policymakers, educationalists, and the public press have 
discussed and debated the use and role of the Internet and digital tech- 
nology in general. Headlines have included alarmist warnings from digi- 
tal guidelines for parents and the warning of ‘too much screen time’ to 
the dangers of social media and ‘risky behaviour’. Although some news 
headlines have tended to overstate the problem, there is a cause for genu- 
ine concern. The EU Kids Online research, which began in 2006, focused 
on children’s Internet use, with the second phase focusing more on risk 
experiences and, to a lesser degree, on opportunities, with risk being 
closely linked to vulnerability. The results from this research showed, 
among other things, that ‘children who are vulnerable offline are espe- 
cially vulnerable online’ (Livingstone et al., 2011a, p. 44). However, it 
has been argued that a more balanced consideration of the risks and 
opportunities of digital technology is essential to replace the often one- 
sided rhetoric of risk and harm. Thus, the understanding of risk is related 
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to more than just mere experiences and instead should aim to identify 
and analyse at-risk groups regarding social disadvantages and barriers that 
determine their access to digital technology. Accordingly, it is crucial to 
understand the concept of risk if we want to move beyond this one-sided 
rhetoric. 


The Concept of Risk in Digital Transformations 


In exploring the digital generation and digital technology use, there is a 
tendency towards caution; however, in the wider press, there is a polar- 
ised discussion focusing on both risks and opportunities, with opportu- 
nities linked to education and skills for children and young people 
(OECD, 2020). Yet how risk is understood or operationalised in the lit- 
erature is less clear. According to Ewald (1991), an understanding of con- 
cepts involves not only sensibility or intuition but the need to understand 
the concept in a more general sense. Moreover, the definition of risk can 
affect the outcome of policy debates and the allocation of resources, 
including safety measures. Technical experts have generally distinguished 
between ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ risk. Objective risk refers to the prod- 
uct of scientific research, whereas subjective risk refers to nonexpert per- 
ceptions of that research, sometimes exaggerated by other considerations 
that capture the public’s attention and, in some cases, are fuelled by the 
public media. For instance, moral panics around screen time focus simply 
on use and relating it to risk as opposed to content, which Blum-Ross 
and Livingstone (2018) argue indicates a homogenisation of media activ- 
ities that do not differentiate between types of use while simultaneously 
disregarding the context in which children and young people are using 
screens. Apart from the definition of risk, we are also reminded of the 
following: 


‘The risks of a technology are seldom its only consequences. No one would 
produce it if it did not generate benefits for someone. No one could pro- 
duce it without incurring costs. The difference between these benefits and 
non-risk costs could be called the net benefit. In addition, risk itself is sel- 
dom just a single consequence. (Fischhoff et al., 1984, p. 125) 
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The important point here is that technology—and more importantly 
digital technology—results not only in risks but also benefits. Although 
risk concerns many dimensions in terms of social, economic, and living 
conditions, the concept of risk as related to the digital generation and the 
use of digital technology has not been fully examined. A sound under- 
standing of risk as a concept is critical for developing an empirical knowl- 
edge base as it relates to the digital generation. I believe this is the first 
step in developing a more comprehensive understanding of risk. Ewald 
(1991) argued that the everyday meaning of risk is ‘a synonym for danger 
or peril, for some unhappy event which may happen to someone; it des- 
ignates an objective threat’ (p. 199). Furthermore, he saw risk as a collec- 
tive idea, assuming the following: 


... all the individuals who compose a population are on the same footing: 
each person is a factor of risk, each person is exposed to risk. However, this 
does not mean that everyone causes or suffers the same degrees of risk. The 
risk defines the whole, but each individual is distinguished by the probabil- 
ity of risk, which falls to his or her share. (Ewald, 1991, p. 203) 


Given that not everyone will suffer risk or the same level of risk, Ewald 
saw risk as being close to resilience. Notably, ‘resilience embraces the 
importance of adapting and navigating our way through the precarious 
nature of complex life’ (Pugh, 2014, p. 318). Yet Welsh (2013) warned us 
that the use of resilience can lead to an emphasis on ‘responsiblising risk 
away from the state and on to individuals and institutions’ (p. 15). This 
caution is particularly important because we want to avoid putting the 
responsibility of risk on children and young people. 

As a sociocultural concept, risk has changed its meaning over time, and 
as a result of technology, it has acquired a new prominence (Douglas, 
1990). The term is no longer natural and in general, it is associated with 
danger and negative outcomes (Douglas, 1990, 1992; Douglas & 
Wildavsky, 1982; Hengen & Alpers, 2019). Risk has also been defined as 
an undesirable event and the effect of that event (Hansson, 2004). Apart 
from the general definitions of risk, we can distinguish three major theo- 
retical strands of risk within the wider field of sociology. All three involve 
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understanding risk as a socially constructed concept and that risk is the 
following: 


... regarded as an idea in its own right relatively independent of the hazard 
to which it relates. Risk is thus understood in relation to perception that is 
generated by social processes—such as representation and definition—as 
much as it is by actual experience of harm. (Burgess et al., 2018, p. 2) 


‘The first of these three strands came from Mary Douglas, who, in the 
early 1980s, began setting forth an influential perspective on risk and 
adopting a cultural anthropological approach. This approach proposes that 
risk takes a specific form in modern society. Douglas (1990, 1992) 
equated risk with the dangers that threaten individuals and collective 
security and existence. The important question for Douglas (1992) is 
‘how safe if safe enough (p. 41)? This may be a relevant question regard- 
ing digital technology, given the increasing impact it has on our societies 
and our everyday lives. 

The identification of specific risks reflects the ways of life and a ‘specific 
way of structuring social relations and a supporting cast of particular 
beliefs, emotions, perceptions and interests’ (Douglas et al., 2003, 
p. 100). For Douglas (1992) ways of life or social solidarities are linked to 
‘organising, perceiving and justifying social relations’ (p. 100) within 
society and include four ways of life, namely fatalism, egalitarianism, 
hierarchy, and individualism. Douglas argued that ‘these four ways of life 
are at issue in every conceivable domain of social life’ (1992, p. 100), 
these domains include the microsystems surrounding the everyday lives 
of children and young people. Moreover, Douglas et al. suggested that 
the dominant approach to risk is based on the assumption that all indi- 
viduals are similarly rational, or self-interested’ (2003, p. 99), but this 
does little to explain why individuals and social groups vary in the way 
they identify and respond to risks. According to Douglas and Wilsavsky 
(1982), risk is related to cultural ways of life that affect the perceptions of 
risk. Disputes about risk are thus seen as part of an ‘ongoing debate about 
the ideal society’ (1982, p. 36). Thus, there is no single agreed-upon 
assessment of potential threats (Douglas et al., 2003) from phenomena 
such as digital technology. Instead, different groups such as the digital 
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generation, their parents, teachers, policymakers, or other stakeholders 
may have competing views on the nature and threat posed by digital 
technology, and there are likely to be conflicts and tensions between these 
views (Douglas et al., 2003). Involving not only the views of adults but 
also children and young people is crucial to better understanding these 
tensions while simultaneously giving the digital generation a voice in 
expressing their beliefs, emotions, perceptions, and interests. 

As children and young people around the world are increasingly gain- 
ing access to and using digital technology at home, at school, during their 
leisure time, and as part of civic participation, cultural preferences, and 
social formation can affect differences in risk (Douglas et al., 2003). 
Simultaneously, digital inequalities remain in terms of opportunities and 
risks, which can render certain subgroups significantly more prone to 
risk. As some of the research has shown, those with lower levels of digital 
competence can have lower engagement, resulting in fewer benefits from 
the use of digital technology (Helsper & Eynon, 2013; Paus-Hasebrink 
et al., 2014). For instance, research has shown that children from high- 
SES backgrounds are often socialised in ways that reduce their time in 
screen-based activities compared with low-SES children (Gracia et al., 
2019). This suggests that high-SES children grow up in families contrib- 
uting to privileged digital capital that can mitigate risks and maximise 
opportunities intrinsic to technology use (Livingstone & Helsper, 2010). 

The second major theoretical perspective on risk is closely associated 
with Beck’s (1992) work and can be placed under the heading of risk soci- 
ety theory. In our everyday world, the association of the democratisation of 
risk is deemed more damaging when risk threatens children’s well-being 
(Beck, 1992). Jackson and Scott (1999) argued that ‘it is not only children 
who are perceived as being at risk but the institution of childhood itself? 
(p. 86). Moreover, risks may be produced by social conditions, not unlike 
those linked to vulnerability, but these need to be assessed and managed 
by individuals (Beck, 1998). According to Beck (2006), the main chal- 
lenge is “how to live in times of uncontainable risks’ where individuals 
have to draw the line between ‘prudent concern and crippling fear and 
hysteria (p. 345). For the individual, this is challenging, especially given 
the fact that expert advice can be contradictory and changeable. Beck 
(2006) referred to ‘scientists, whose findings often contradict each other, 
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who change their minds so fundamentally, that what was judged safe to 
swallow today, may be a cancer risk in two years’ time’ (p. 345, emphasis 
original). What is clear is that risk involves not only individuals but also 
the social conditions found in the ecosystems surrounding children and 
young people. To Beck (2006), it is possible to recognise risk and manage 
it, yet it is not possible to abolish risk entirely (Burgess et al., 2018). The 
literature on the digital divide suggests the need for children and young 
people to possess the skills (Hargittai, 2002) to reap the tangible benefits 
of technology (Wei et al., 2011; van Deursen and Helsper, 2015). 
According to Gudmundsdottir and Hathaway (2020), managing risks and 
the benefits of digital technology are closely related to resilience and self- 
efficacy, which enable individuals to take advantage of the opportunities 
digital technologies have to offer. According to Sun et al. (2022), digital 
resilience requires that children and young people understand when they 
may be ‘at risk online, knowing what to do to seek help, learning knowl- 
edge and skills from experiences, being able to recover from appropriate 
support, and moving forward through self-efficacy in challenges’ (p. 7). 
Thus, if young people never experience risk, then they may never learn to 
tackle risks or develop digital resilience. 

The third theoretical strand on risk is grounded in the governmentality 
perspective of scholars (see Arnoldi, 2009; Mythen, 2004), here follow- 
ing Foucault’s (1991) traditions. The work in this strand focuses on how 
disciplinary institutions such as hospitals and schools or pre-existing 
authorities (e.g., intrafamilial relations, essentially in the parent-child 
relationship) create knowledge about risks and the ways they should be 
collectively and individually managed. Lemke (2001) pointed out that, 
within this strand on governmentality, `... government refers to a con- 
tinuum, which extends from political government right through to forms 
of self-regulation, namely technologies of the self (p. 201; see also Foucault 
et al., 1988, emphasis original). Moreover, Lemke (2001) argued the 
following: 


The neoliberal forms of government feature not only direct intervention by 
means of empowered and specialised state apparatuses but also characteris- 
tically develop indirect techniques for leading and controlling individuals 
without at the same time being responsible for them. The strategy of ren- 
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dering individual subjects ‘responsible’ (and also collectives, such as fami- 
lies, associations, etc.) entails shifting the responsibility for social risks ... 
and for life in society into the domain for which the individual is respon- 
sible and transforming it into a problem of ‘self-care’. (p. 201) 


Regarding digital technology, the balance in responsibility of risk 
should likewise involve technology developers (e.g., private actors), on 
the one hand, and the government, along with individuals (other stake- 
holders), on the other hand. Keeping these groups in mind, there is a 
need to focus on how to provide children and young people with the 
tools for self-care that are crucial in developing skills for risk assessment 
and risk management. 

There are also criticisms of research on risk, pointing mainly to meth- 
odological concerns. Green (2009) cautioned that research framed in 
terms of risk can force participants to frame their concerns around risk, 
which creates circularity. Risk researchers find what they are looking for 
(risk) and disregard other considerations. Moreover, ‘analytically fore- 
grounding risk means that these other agendas are inevitably interrogated 
from the perspective of risk’ (Green, 2009, p. 505, emphasis original). 
‘From an empirical standpoint, does framing our observations or analysis 
with “risk” help or hinder our understanding of what is going on?’ (Green, 
2009, p. 497, emphasis original). Thus, it might be more important to 
not ask participants how they assess risk but instead to explore when and 
why risk becomes problematic. The results may give us a better under- 
standing of ‘what is going on in the lives of children and young people 
and how digital technology impacts their everyday lives, leading to a bet- 
ter understanding of the link between risk and resilience. 

In his writing, Zinn (2009) acknowledged the methodological chal- 
lenges brought up by Green (2009) but was less concerned with seeing 
these as a major flaw in the research on risk. Instead, he argued that these 
challenges are as follows: 


... a general methodological issue which is relevant for all research which 
goes beyond a pure description of social reality by referring to explanations 
as delivered by theoretical concepts. Every strategy to ‘observe’ social reality 
is part of constructing exactly this social reality. (Zinn, 2009, p. 511) 
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He further noted that all theories or concepts will highlight some 
issues and neglect others. What remains the crucial job of researchers is 
to identify those factors that are ‘valuable in understanding and explain- 
ing what we can observe or how’ we can observe social reality and that 
concepts such as gender, ethnicity, age, social class, and so forth overlap 
in the reproduction of social inequality (Zinn, 2009, p. 511). Although 
the concept of risk is important, it is also crucial to explore the resilience 
and opportunities or benefits of digital technology. In this way, we take a 
wider view than merely focusing on risk, and in doing so, we take the 
advice of Zinn: 


In my view, it is not a shift beyond risk but a shift from risk and uncer- 
tainty to uncertainty and risk (Zinn, 2006). When the risks are increas- 
ingly unknown, there is no longer a particular risk but an uncertainty that 
has to be dealt with. The question is still how the negative side effects of 
decisions or an uncertain future are managed, but there is growing interest 
in strategies to manage the uncertain as such. (2009, p. 512) 


Our goal throughout this book is to uncover how the digital genera- 
tion and others (e.g., parents, teachers, policymakers, and other stake- 
holders) manage uncertainties and, in doing so, how we can uncover the 
risks, benefits, and opportunities of digital technology. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has aimed to provide a theoretical contribution to under- 
standing vulnerability and risk relating to children and young people’s 
everyday digital lives by understanding what vulnerability and risk mean 
for children and young people. 

This chapter has shown that vulnerability and risk are linked 
(Virokannas et al., 2020) but that, empirically, vulnerability is located 
more with the research on digital inequality and, more specifically, the 
digital divide. As such, digital inequalities include not only innate vulner- 
ability but also situational vulnerability, such as gender, sexuality, race 
and ethnicity, disability, health, education, rural residence, and global 
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geographies (Robinson et al., 2020). Although it has been assumed that 
the first-level divide (access) has been solved, work by Ayllón et al. (2023) 
has shown that this is not the case. There is a need to recognise that digi- 
tal inequality is also related to more than just simple access (first-level 
digital divide), and we cannot assume if access is solved that other digital 
inequality issues will be resolved. Thus, vulnerability is linked to all three 
levels of the digital divide, leading to social exclusion in the exercise of 
civil and human rights, participation in social activities, being deprived 
of information and effective communication with other citizens, espe- 
cially about health issues such as a lack of information related to the 
COVID-19 pandemic (see Li, 2022; Litchfield et al., 2021) and access to 
education (Ye and Yang, 2020). The use of ecological systems theory 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1979) and the focus on the microsystems surrounding 
children and young people have allowed researchers to uncover the rela- 
tionship between uses, activities, skills, and risks and how innate and 
situational vulnerabilities can lead to increasing digital inequalities. 

Yet as Cross et al. (2009) reminded us, ‘vulnerable children and young 
people are not a self-contained or static group’ (p. 9). This reminder is 
particularly important because the rapidly changing digital contexts blur 
the boundaries between the various microsystems that are part of the 
everyday lives of children and young people (see chapter “Children’s 
Digital Boundary Crossings when Moving in Between Porous Ecosystems’ 
by Holmarsdottir et al. in this volume). This may mean that vulnerability 
is not only influenced by the child’s or young person’s developmental 
needs but also through support from the actors within these microsys- 
tems. As such, understanding not only innate vulnerability but also situ- 
ational vulnerability is imperative (Brown, 2017). 

Furthermore, how we define and understand risk can influence policy 
debates and the allocation of resources, including the safety measures that 
are put into place to protect children and young people from harm. 
Understanding harm can be challenging, as Livingstone and Helsper 
(2010) pointed out in their research, showing that ‘the greater the young 
person’s online skills and self-efficacy, the more—rather than the fewer— 
risks they encounter online’ (p. 318). Thus, Livingstone and Helsper 
(2010) showed that children and young people’s take-up of online 
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opportunities is positively correlated with their exposure to online risk, 
with digital skills acting to increase the likelihood of both. 

Although online opportunities generally afford positive benefits for chil- 
dren, the existence of those same opportunities can result in negative out- 
comes, such as digital exclusion, if children and young people are restricted 
from accessing them. It becomes important for policymakers to strive to 
address online risks without increasing digital exclusion or leaving children 
and young people vulnerable to harm (see the chapter “EU Policy Reflections 
on the Intersections Between Digital and Social Policies Supporting 
Children as Digital Citizens’ by Shorey in this volume). As Ewald (1991) 
reminded us, not everyone will suffer risk or the same level of risk, with risk 
being closely related to resilience. Caution should remain in that we want 
to avoid ‘responsiblising risk away from the state’ (Welsh, 2013, p. 15) and 
on to children and young people. The ultimate goal should be that children 
and young people not only have access to digital technology but also the 
skills and empowerment to use it to live happy and healthy lives. 
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Children’s Digital Boundary Crossings 
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Introduction 


Children and young people (CYP) are growing up in an increasingly digi- 
tal society, and research is needed to understand how they navigate and 
live with ubiquitous technology permeating the fabric of their everyday 
lives. However, much of what we know about this topic rests heavily on 
quantitative studies, often from an adult perspective; it is in these per- 
spectives that mainly screen time is measured, while the depth and con- 
text of what children do online are less visible (Lafton et al., 2023). We 
aim to take up the shortcomings in existing studies by adopting a 
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qualitative approach focusing on the context of CYP’s digital lives. We 
believe an approach that listens to and includes the voices of CYP is nec- 
essary to better understand the digital interactions and social relations 
taking place in children’s lives. 

In this chapter, we build on Bronfenbrenner’s ecological systems the- 
ory (EST), which highlights how CYP’s development is contingent on 
context, here looking at how Bronfenbrenner’s (2005, Bronfenbrenner & 
Morris, 2006) later work refocuses attention on the agency that CYP 
have. However, Bronfenbrenner’s theory was fully developed by the turn 
of the century (Rosa & Tudge, 2013), so it did not include the impact of 
digital technology on CYP’s lives. Hence, using Bronfenbrenner’s theory 
requires a consideration of the meaning of the situated—or contextual— 
in relation to an understanding of ecological practices as multilayered, in 
which participants engage with a material environment (e.g., digital tech- 
nologies; Aarsand & Bowden, 2021). For instance, the meaning of situ- 
ated or contextual media can be seen in how various media have long 
been used to extend educational experiences beyond the classroom, lead- 
ing to the affordances that networked technologies have and the potential 
to enable more active participation in the wider world (Burnett, 2011). 
This participation is facilitated by how digital technology moves chil- 
dren’s participation beyond the boundaries of, for example, home or the 
local classroom. Considering this, we argue that digital technologies 
allow CYP to span across microsystems, creating mesosystemic interac- 
tions in new ways and highlighting the overlapping arrangement of 
microsystems connected by social interactions (Neal & Neal, 2013). 

Although ecological models do not necessarily indicate order and 
coherence (Carrington, 2013), they can represent how humans interact 
within and through human bodies in the ordinary micro-practices of 
everyday life and how “fundamental boundaries have begun to become 
undone” (Alaimo, 2016, p. 3). Neal and Neal (2013) suggested that the 
nested ecosystems model initially proposed by Bronfenbrenner (1979) 
ignores how different spheres of influence in microsystems intersect and 
impact individual lives. Thus, Neal and Neal (2013) conceptualised the 
ecological environment as a network of overlapping structures in which 
the systems are connected to individuals directly or indirectly, transiently 
or constantly. The result is a shift in focus from a nested to a networked 
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system (Neal & Neal, 2013, p. 733). In this networked model, the micro- 
systems and mesosystems that appear will rely on the actual patterns of 
social interactions within the child’s life, rather than defining the bound- 
aries and participants in advance (Neal & Neal, 2013, p. 730). 

In the present chapter, we take up the idea of viewing the social world 
as a network emerging across predefined microsystems. In addition to 
how Neal and Neal (2013) identified mesosystems as occurring when 
significant persons in the children’s predefined microsystems interact, 
thereby creating connections and dialogues impacting children’s lives, we 
include how children’s digital interactions—including significant persons 
in children’s digital sphere—contribute to constructing mesosystems. 
Furthermore, we are concerned with “where individuals interact and 
towards þow and with whom they interact” and what activities were 
undertaken (Neal & Neal, 2013, p. 733). In exploring these issues, we 
focus on the following research question: How does CYP’s participation 
in social and digital relations undo and reshape the pre-existing boundar- 
ies of their everyday microsystems? How can such reshaping contribute 
to rethinking (predefined) ideas about what knowledge is of importance? 

When initiating the project, we understood the microsystems as pre- 
defined and labelled them as family, leisure time, and education. In our 
analysis, we examined how such microsystems seemed porous in the sense 
that digital technology undid the pre-existing borders. This chapter ques- 
tions whether the social interactions of CYP in and across microsystems 
can produce knowledge that is not yet recognised and considered in pre- 
defined learning spaces. In the discussion, we suggest that not only 
human individuals but also technology take part in the agentic network- 
ing of mesosystems. 

Inspired by Neal and Neal (2013), we see groups of CYP as a clique. 
The network concept of a clique has multiple operational definitions and 
can vary in terms of intimacy and fluidity. In its simplest form, a clique is 
a set of people in which every member directly interacts with every other 
member (Neal & Neal, 2013). In our understanding, the clique allows 
“some potential operational definitions of a setting” (Neal & Neal, 2013 
p. 734), where virtual spaces open for larger and more fluid interactions 
for CYP to interact and construct a mesosystem between family, leisure, 
and education. 
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Research on Children’s Digital Worlds 


Technology permeates family life, leisure time, and education. Like 
McHale et al. (2009), we also believe the following: 


... daily activities are important influences on development in a range of 
domains, including [children’s] ... skills and abilities, their social relation- 
ships and behaviour, and their identity development. Indeed, a key con- 
cern of media researchers has been on the effects of time spent watching 
television, playing video games and the like, on [children’s] ... develop- 
ment and well-being. (p. 2) 


Weisner (1989) stated that activity settings are the contexts for action in 
the everyday routine of life and that culture is instantiated in these set- 
tings (Weisner, 1989, p. 14). As the key dimensions of activity settings, 
Weisner (1989, pp. 14-15) presented what activities CYP may under- 
take, who is involved in the child’s activity, and how the activity is carried 
out. From an ecological perspective, this serves to help researchers under- 
stand the developmental implications of children’s digital activities by 
analysing not only what children do “with their time, but who partici- 
pates in the activity, how the activity is carried out, and why the activity is 
undertaken” (McHale et al., 2009, p. 2). This understanding is linked 
closely to the model by Neal and Neal (2013), who proposed a focus on 
social interactions to show how the various ecological systems are con- 
nected, hence shifting our focus away from where individuals interact 
and instead towards “how and with whom they interact” (p. 733) in a 
networked approach. 

New technology offers new forms of connecting, and in this context, 
who participate in the activity may be virtually situated elsewhere. 
Children make deliberate use of different forms of technology to main- 
tain and initiate friendships (Gray, 2018; Merchant, 2012; Nesi et al., 
2018; van Cleemput, 2012). Children maintain their real-life friendships 
with text messages and instant messaging through various channels, and 
the choice of how and what such communication comprises can be seen 
as important and convey meaning (Van Cleemput, 2012). Moving from 
instant messaging to maintaining friendships via social platforms affords 
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new ways of forming friendships because many of these sites make it pos- 
sible to see friends online or lists of friends (Gray, 2018). Connecting 
with online friends or followers is a way of forming new friendships that 
are digitally facilitated and that can provide examples of a mesosystemic 
interaction involving relationships that are developed through social 
interactions in virtual and/or physical space. 

Children engage in the digital world through online gaming, but they 
are active within other affinity spaces emerging from shared interests, 
such as online fora created by users or influencers (Aguilera & de Roock, 
2022). Although younger children mainly take the role of observers in 
the digital world, they are gradually more prone to start interacting 
within the affinity spaces or as a response to influencers’ content through 
likes or comments, thus creating content and becoming producers of the 
affinity space themselves. Again, this may lead to other adolescents 
responding to them and potentially creating interest-driven online 
acquaintances or friendships (Gray, 2018). 

In the research field on children’s digital lives, EST (Bronfenbrenner, 
1979, 2005; Bronfenbrenner & Morris, 2006) has been widely adopted 
to understand the individual in context. For instance, Hong et al. (2016) 
used the social-ecological framework in their research, focusing on the 
family, peers, and school contexts in which cyberbullying can be found. 
Their results showed that strong relationships within these contexts are 
associated with fewer cyberbullying experiences. On the other hand, 
Falck et al. (2018) observed that attempts to establish the relationship 
between digital technology and students’ learning often produced a null 
effect; these authors suggested that, although using some digital tech- 
nologies in the classroom produces a positive effect, other technologies 
used by the same students produced a negative effect, so different uses of 
different technologies may offset each other. This points to the impor- 
tance of understanding the use of digital technologies and that social 
actions are shaped by social contexts (Talaee & Noroozi, 2019). 
Furthermore, Selwyn (2017) warned against imagining the relationship 
between education and digital technology as straightforward because 
education and learning are highly complex processes: 
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[O]ur primary focus should not be on technological devices, tools and 
applications per se, but on the practices and activities that surround them, 
the meanings people attach to them and the social relations and structures 
that these technologies are linked to. (Selwyn, 2017, p. 2) 


Thus, the importance of what activities are undertaken, who is 
involved, and how the activity is carried out is crucial in furthering our 
understanding of such highly complex processes. Neal and Neal (2013) 
suggested identifying microsystems by looking at children’s actual social 
interactions rather than predefining them. In our networked EST model, 
we have held onto the idea of family, leisure time, and education as the 
three main areas for our microsystems. Who is taking part in the micro- 
systems may not be known in advance. The idea of mesosystems as occur- 
ring when significant persons in the children’s microsystems interact 
(Neal & Neal, 2013) implies that a YouTuber or an influencer may be a 
significant person. A question we will bring with us into the discussion in 
this chapter is whether the relationship between an influencer and a fol- 
lower can be understood as an interaction considering that the child takes 
part in a fluid, larger community of followers while the follower might 
feel a strong connection to the influencer and either observe, click “like”, 
or comment without the influencer actively noticing these actions. In 
using a networked (Neal & Neal, 2013) as opposed to a nested model 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1979) of EST, we not only understand the complex 
learning process taking place but also “examine more complex relation- 
ships among ecological systems, including a multiplicity of different 
microsystems that only partially overlap, and mesosystems...that bridge 
these microsystems” (Neal & Neal, 2013, p. 733). 

Much of the previous work on peer experiences originated from the 
idea that CYP’s experiences on social media simply mirror—or reflect— 
their offline experiences. The mirroring framework fails, however, to 
acknowledge how context comes to matter in transforming and shaping 
relationships (Nesi et al., 2018). We expect to see an overlap in online 
and offline peer relations (social relations), both regarding who is partici- 
pating and how they participate, but the difference in contextual factors 
contributes to the complex role that the online environment plays in 
CYP’s online experiences. Paying attention to how the online 
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environment contributes to porosity across the boundaries of ecosystems 
helps us move the discussion forward about how online social relation- 
ships may be of great importance. 


Methodology 


This chapter reports on three different qualitative datasets collected in the 
DigiGen project. Although the research occurred in several countries, 
this chapter only reports on Norwegian data. More specifically, we report 
on data collected from the initial predefined three microsystems in which 
children interact in their daily lives: family, leisure, and education. In our 
methodological design, CYP’s experiences in research have been promi- 
nent. We have made an effort to acknowledge that their voices tell us how 
they experience their digital lives. 


Sampling, Procedure, and Ethics 


Recruiting CYP for the study was done through schools, kindergartens, 
and social media channels connected to Norwegian universities and our 
national stakeholders. We shared calls for participants through social 
media channels aimed at various groups (e.g., educational institutions, 
teachers, parent and youth groups, etc.). The research team also sent 
informational emails to Oslo Metropolitan University’s 151 partnership 
schools and an additional 35 schools in the eastern region of Norway. 
Parents who already knew about the researcher or the university or par- 
ents with a special interest in digital technology contacted the Norwegian 
research team. To supplement and have enough participants for all three 
datasets, the Norwegian research team also used personal and profes- 
sional networks, leading to a snowball sampling approach. A disadvan- 
tage of snowball sampling is the risk of recruiting a homogenous group of 
participants (Browne, 2005). In this case, however, the sampling resulted 
in a diverse selection of participants from urban and suburban areas with 
diverse cultural, socio-economic, and educational backgrounds. 
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Table 1 Overview of methods and participants 


Number of Age group/ 
Methods participants role 
Semi-structured individual interview with 7 children Children aged 
family members (family) 8-10 
Focus group interview (family) 18 children/5 focus Children aged 
groups 8-10 
Individual interviews (education) 11 children Children aged 
12-13 
Individual interviews (leisure) 13 children Children aged 
9-15 


We gathered the data (see Table 1) reported on in this chapter between 
December 2020 and November 2021. The data collection focusing on 
the family domain includes data collected from children between 8 and 
10 years of age. These data include ten focus groups with children and ten 
family interviews' (for more details, including interview guides, see 
Kapella et al., 2022). The dataset focusing on leisure includes 13 inter- 
views with CYP between 10 and 15 years of age (for more details, includ- 
ing interview guides, see Parsanoglou et al., 2022), while the education 
data include interviews with 11 CYP, who were interviewed twice, once 
in May 2021 and again in October-November 2021 (for more details, 
including interview guides, see Eickelmann et al., 2022). 

The work in the project was divided into several focus areas namely: 
(1) family—included individual interviews (mainly face-to-face, with 
only one family interview conducted via Zoom) and focus group inter- 
views; (2) leisure—included individual interviews conducted via Zoom; 
and (3) education—included two rounds of interviews with the same 
group of CYP conducted via Zoom. Using Zoom for the interviews 
allowed the CYP the flexibility to decide where the interview would take 
place, with most choosing to be in their own bedroom. This made the 
interview situation for all our participants comfortable and familiar, and 
the use of Zoom allowed for easier recording of the interviews and less 


'The individual family interviews were organised with at least three members of one family, in 
which one interview participant was a child between 8 and 10 years of age. The other participants 
included at least one parent and a sibling or another family member. In this chapter, we are only 
reporting on the data from the child. 
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time to be consumed in terms of travel and organisation for everyone 
involved. In all the interviews, the researcher interviewing the CYP was 
conscious of the responses provided, aiming to respect their opinion; the 
researcher was highly focused on the role of CYP as experts in their own 
lives (Vogl, 2012). The interview structure for each dataset was the same 
for children, young people, and adults to compare the different perspec- 
tives, but the interview style was adjusted for the participants. 

Given the young age of some of the children, both family interviews 
and focus groups were organised in a safe and familiar peer environment. 
This was seen as important to replicate a familiar and real-life setting for 
the children involved. Focus group interviews were used especially for the 
youngest participants because they were seen as important in contribut- 
ing to an interactive discussion between the individuals and allowing the 
researchers to capitalise on the group dynamics in the discussion (Krueger, 
1994). Triangulation of data across microsystems was applied to under- 
stand how CYP’s participation in social relations undoes and reshapes the 
pre-existing boundaries of their everyday microsystems. 

We received ethical approval from the Norwegian Centre for Research 
Data, ensuring that our data are collected, stored, and shared safely and 
legally and that all GDPR requirements are followed. The parents/care- 
givers of the participants provided written informed consent. Even 
though it was not mandatory or legally binding, the CYP were given the 
opportunity to sign an assent form, in addition to the consent given by 
their parents/caregivers, to show them that we took their willingness to 
participate seriously. Cocks (2006) has noted that the process of seeking 
assent is a valuable method for securing the agreement of children who 
may not have the competence to consent, but Cocks acknowledged that 
it is not in itself sufficient and should be just one approach available to 
researchers operating within a framework of ethical reflection. For the 
three authors of this chapter, this meant the following. 

Seeking assent requires the researcher to remain constantly vigilant to 
the responses of the child at all times: it is not something gained at the 
beginning of the research and then put aside. It requires time and con- 
stant effort on the part of the researchers, who need to attune themselves 
to the child’s unique communication and know when to remove them- 


selves (Cocks, 2006, pp. 257-258). 
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Analysis Strategies 


After completing the data collection, the data were transcribed using the 
same transcription key for all interviews (individual and focus group). 
Once the transcriptions had been completed, the transcription files were 
deidentified, and pseudonyms or identification numbers were given to 
each individual and each focus group. We have chosen to use CYP to 
identify all our participants in this chapter, regardless of which microsys- 
tem the data were extracted from. Our argument for doing this is found 
in how Neal and Neal (2013) argued that microsystems cannot be defined 
in advance. 

Individual research teams initially analysed the data, and the data were 
then reanalysed by the authors of this chapter with a specific focus on 
‘where individuals interact and towards how and with whom they interact’ 
and what activities were undertaken (Neal & Neal, 2013, p. 733). In the 
analytical process, we focused on how the microsystems facilitated social 
interactions that can ‘help clarify how ecological systems are connected’ 
(Neal & Neal, 2013, p. 726), hence showing how these systems are 
porous as opposed to being nested (Bronfenbrenner, 1979). 

Our analysis followed a stepwise thematic analysis approach, following 
the six-step framework of Braun and Clarke (2006). This was done in 
two phases (Tjora, 2019), with phase one done individually by each 
author and phase two carried out collectively. Through our thematic 
analysis, we aimed to construct themes and reframe, reinterpret, and con- 
nect data elements across the three microsystems. According to Braun 
and Clarke (2006), researchers can employ an inductive or deductive 
approach to theme identification. Our analysis used an inductive 
approach (Thomas, 2006; Tjora 2019), which tends to provide a broader 
and more expansive analysis of the entire body of data. In the first step, 
each researcher focused on their dataset by becoming familiar with the 
entire dataset. This step entailed repeated and active reading through all 
the data for their microsystem and noting initial ideas (Braun & Clarke, 
2006). In the second step, each of the authors began coding interesting 
aspects of the data systematically, collating data relevant to each code. 
Finally, in the third step, we used the joint analysis table (see Table 2 with 
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an example excerpt of data from each focus area) to collate codes into 
potential themes, gathering relevant data for each potential theme. 

The second phase involved looking for theoretical connections and 
emerging themes across all three datasets. In this phase, the joint analysis 
table was important because it was used to organise the data according to 
the network model by Neal and Neal (2013), which includes not only 
analysing what children do but also with whom they participate and where 
and bow this participation takes place. This allowed us to look collectively 
at the data instead of focusing on individual microsystem data. Thus, the 
collective work in the second phase of step four involved two levels. Level 
one involved a check of whether the themes worked in relation to the 
coded extracts and the entire dataset. In level one, we collectively reviewed 
the coded data extracts to ensure that they fit with each theme and formed 
a coherent pattern (Braun & Clarke, 2006). Kiger and Varpio (2020, 
p. 6) suggested asking the following questions in step four: Does each 
theme have adequate supporting data? Are the included data coherent in 
supporting that theme? This set of questions was also relevant for level 
two, where we needed to decide if the themes meaningfully fit with the 
dataset and what Braun and Clarke (2006) called the thematic map,’ 
which helped us see how the themes were interrelated within and across 
the three datasets. This involved a collective process in which we reread 
the entire datasets to re-examine the themes and recode additional data 
that fell under any newly created or modified themes in this step. In step 
five, we continued the analysis to refine each theme, creating an under- 
standing and narrative description of each theme, including why it is 
important to the broader research question (Braun & Clarke, 2006; 
Kiger & Varpio, 2020). Finally, step six involved writing up the final 
analysis and describing the findings presented in this chapter. 

We believe this resulted in a better understanding of how the different 
microsystems intersected and impacted the everyday lives of CYP. Through 
our analysis, we have uncovered networks of overlapping structures. 
Furthermore, this analysis helps understand how CYP can span across 


? According to Braun and Clarke (2006), a thematic map is similar to a codebook and involves a 
detailed account of the hierarchical relationship between codes, a description of the criteria, and 
examples. 
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microsystems, creating mesosystemic interactions (Neal & Neal, 2013). 
As such, this “shifts the focus of attention away from where... [CYP] 
interact and towards ow and with whom they interact” (Neal and Neal, 
2013, p. 733). 


Findings 


In this section, we explore what the children told us about how they 
crossed several microsystem boundaries in their everyday lives. Although 
the cross-section of data includes what initially was labelled family 
(home), leisure, and education microsystems, we will not present these 
separately. We instead focus on how these microsystems are intercon- 
nected and overlap, leading to mesosystemic interactions. Our findings 
section is organised under headings referring to where the children were 
and with whom. 


Being at Home “Alone” 


Our first focus is on how the children explained their interactions and 
with whom they interacted. As mentioned earlier, the who in children’s 
processes of constructing meaning can be present in real life, but they can 
also be digitally present. What we did see in the data is that the children 
seldom expressed that they were alone when using digital technology but 
that this could happen. Having digital technology at home means they 
can access information, for example, about their homework. 


INTERVIEWER: Yes. Do you use the iPad for schoolwork at home? 
CYP: Yes, if I have ... Right now, I have math homework where I have to 
work 30 minutes on such a math website. And I have access to our weekly 
plan digitally. So if Pm wondering what I have to do in homework and 
stuff, then I can check there. 
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The children also used digital technology to follow their learning inter- 
ests. In the following extract, we can see that learning and how technol- 
ogy outside of the classroom provides learning support, which was 
described in a very broad sense. 


INTERVIEWER: Is there anything you use at home that you dont have 
access to at school? For instance, apps and such that you think youre learn- 
ing from? 

CYP: I’m kind of fond of watching geography videos, documentaries, and 
such. It’s kind of like, I don’t watch it that much, it’s not like I learn a lot 
from it, but sometimes, I think it’s kind of fun to watch science videos and 
geography videos like that and stuff on YouTube. In my spare time, at 
home, to get better at things that I’m interested in, I use YouTube for quite 
a few different things, then. So if there’s anything I ... if there’s something 
I dont understand, then I often end up with YouTube or Google. But you 
must be a bit critical of sources and such, then. Then, it’s okay, really, then, 
I also think it’s okay if it’s something like school related or something really 
important or not very important, but something like, where other people 
are going to see it, or I’m going to pass it on to others, then I can also just 
ask a teacher or my parents. 

INTERVIEWER: You are saying that you use YouTube very much and 
such. Is the teacher using it in teaching as well, or is it primarily when you 
are at home working on something that you are interested in? 

CYP: Mostly it’s at home, for ... not just school stuff either, but for things 
that I dont understand and things that I want to be good at and that Tm a 
little interested in then that I want to learn a little more about. But there 
are some; there are very good people on YouTube as well. We have a teacher 
who usually puts on, or doesn’t usually then, but once in a while puts on 
videos from YouTube, like, teachers explaining, then. This explains very 
well ... One named teacher Ingrid, among other things. 


This child explains how (s)he actively searched for content on YouTube 
linked to something (s)he wanted to know more about or did not under- 
stand. The content could be linked to school or leisure, but the CYP’s 
interests, access to technology, and websites like YouTube took part in the 
agentic networking of learning. Moreover, even though the child 
described this as an activity without other people involved, for example, 
the teacher from their school, Ingrid from YouTube, and other people 
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that (s)he may share the content with can be seen in the description. 
Other children told similar stories: 


INTERVIEWER: But at home when, if you are going to learn something 
new or, if you are interested in maybe some hobby or something that you 
do not quite know how to do, or ... Do you use YouTube? 

CYP: Yes, because then you can see how things work and how they do 
things, and then, you learn from it. 

INTERVIEWER: Is it someone you follow, for example, on YouTube or? 
CYP: Yes, I, that’s the way it is, some YouTubers that pretty much all the 
guys in the class like, and there are more YouTubers. But we mostly follow 
one YouTube channel called Mikal, but the guy behind the YouTube chan- 
nel is Dennis Vareide. 


In this extract, the child pointed out how he and his friends used 
YouTube to seek out new knowledge. The learning strategies involved 
YouTube, peers, and the teacher, even though they were not physically 
present. In addition, platforms like YouTube and Google can support 
CYP to become better gamers. 


CYP: I have played it a lot, and maybe seen some other YouTubers who 
play it and give pointers and stuff like that ... usually, I watch a person 
named Wisk, I watch him sometimes. 

INTERVIEWER: What about Minecraft, do you Google it? 

CYP: Yes, I have sometimes ... Google and YouTube to learn how 
to make it. 


For many of the children, YouTube seemed to be a source of informa- 
tion not only for schoolwork but also for learning other interesting things. 
For example, the children in our empirical material stated that they 
learned from those who already had experience with a game, but they did 
not have to be in the same place at the same time. Thus, in this case, 
You Tubers became important to them because they had access to knowl- 
edge that mattered to them. Another child pointed to the added advan- 
tage children have, here emerging from their digital technology use 
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outside the classroom. The child started by explaining why some kids get 
“better” at technology use than others: 


CYP: Because they use more technology in their spare time. They might be 
watching ... I have a couple of friends who are so interested in building 
PCs ... and, yes. Then, they can like look at it, and they can probably 
learn ... how to do it. And then they can probably tie it together a little 
bit ... You learn a lot of English from it (gaming). But now I’ve sort of 
learned ... everything they say or everything they say, everything that’s 
there, so I dont get very much out of it except entertainment ... But you 
can also use that, if you do something in a game, and then, you get that 
kind of similar situation in real life; then, maybe you can try to do it, 
then ... For example, Pm learning English, and then, Im learning. I’ve 
learned some grammar like that. Just watching videos and seeing how oth- 
ers are using them. 


For this child, using digital technology outside the classroom contributed 
to several things, such as knowing how to build a computer (technical 
knowledge), learning English, and even transferring knowledge to real 
life. This means that the more time you spend with it, the better you 
get at it. 

To summarise this first section, the children used digital technology at 
home “alone”. Being alone may not mean being alone in the house, but 
they were alone when they connected to online sources. They actively 
searched for content that interested them and content that could be rel- 
evant or useful for school subjects, but also for gaming or other areas that 
interested them. The people they watched online, like teacher Ingrid or 
YouTuber Dennis Vareide, became important to them and were essential 
in providing information and knowledge. 


Being at Home Connecting with Peers 


What children have acquired in one setting can be useful in other places, 
such as education. For example, the children explained they needed help 
understanding and using the digital equipment and software during the 
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COVID-19 lockdown period (2020-2021), a time when they had 
home-schooling. 


CYP: Then, we tried our best, and those who are here at home during as 
then ... have been even longer in home-schooling or home office than we 
have been, they knew a little more about the PC then than I did, so I got 
good help from there. 


Gamers and those who spent more time using digital technology outside of 
school and had more interest were described as “better” because they were 
seen as having certain advantages and could offer support to their peers. 


CYP: So some in my class are a lot better than me at all this stuff here with 
iPad and data and stuff like that. But I would say that if the teacher has 
explained what to do, I can do it. And if I can’t do it, I'll get help. 
INTERVIEWER: Yes. Why do you think others are better than you? What 
do you think is the reason for that? 

CYP: Some people spend a lot of time gaming and other digital things. 
And who just simply like it more. 


The CYP returned to the importance of interest and experience when 
it comes to becoming good at something. At the same time, the child 
above highlighted that (s)he could probably do it as well if it were 
explained in more detail. Platforms set up by the school, like Teams, were 
used across a range of microsystems for communication, and the children 
told us how they did not need to call their friends on the phone because 
they had them on Teams. Communication and the behaviour linked to it 
can be seen as contributing to the porosity of the microsystems. In one of 
the focus group discussions, the children described what happened when 
Office 365 was introduced as the learning management system (LMS) in 
a school and the children, not the teacher, discovered the chat function: 


CYP: And then, we could message each other, you know, without the 
teacher being aware of it. They did detect it after a while, though, because 
someone reported it. And now, they have shut down the opportunity. 
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In this example, a class group activated the chat function of the LMS, 
and they knew that the teacher did not know they did it. When it was 
discovered, the teacher shut down the function because it “became too 
messy and caused problems in class” (CYP). Other groups of children 
also reported using Teams for talking while gaming: 


CYP: Yes (...) on Teams. And I play Minecraft on my school iPad. 


When connecting online with peers, the children were not together in 
real life, but they still treated these online relations as important as those 
taking place physically. From our data, the children connected online to 
do schoolwork or to chat with friends from school. However, gaming as 
an activity was something that the majority of our informants said they 


did together. 


CYP: I kind of like playing Minecraft, and I play some games that Supercell’ 
has made ... such as a strategy game. It requires you to be good at it. It’s 
not just hoping that you win; you have to be good at the game to move 
forward. It is not just to be lucky. 


For this child, aged 12, gaming during his leisure time shows how 
interaction with peers through an online game also led to the develop- 
ment of strategic thinking skills. Another skill they developed through 
gaming was English because they used the language to include gamers 
who did not speak Norwegian. 


INTERVIEWER: And when you play together, do you speak in Norwegian 
or English or is it a bit of a mix? 

CYP: We speak Norwegian if it’s just us ... If someone doesnt speak 
Norwegian, we speak English ... you have to read quite a bit of English in 
a lot of games, and your English then gets better. 


>Supercell is a game company based in Helsinki, Finland. It was launched in 2010 and has devel- 
oped games like Hay Day, Clash of Clans, Boom Beach, Clash Royale, and Brawl Stars. The idea 
for the company was to develop cross-platform gaming services—games that you could log into 
and play from any device. 
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This child explained how (s)he got better in English through gaming, 
and across our datasets, we have found that a majority of the children 
mentioned how gaming contributed to language learning. In our data, 
we also saw how CYP made their own rules on how to behave and what 
was acceptable when they were online. For instance, a group of 9-year- 
old gamers talked about how they regulated what they saw as acceptable 
behaviour when playing Fortnite. Equally important to how these boys 
decided rules and what was acceptable behaviour was how the father of 
one of the boys set up the Discord server to allow for this group of boys, 
who were former classmates, to continue playing together, even though 
one had moved away to another municipality. 


INTERVIEWER: Are there times when people do dumb things while 
gaming, bullying, or saying ugly things? 

CYP: Not really bullying, but like one guy, he says nasty words and 
mocks others. 

INTERVIEWER: So do you sometimes kick him out of the game? What 
if he is the party leader (host of the party)? 

CYP: If he is the party leader, then we just leave, but if one of us is the 
party leader, then we can kick him out. We can also leave, and then, I can 
invite the other two friends to join and not him. He wants to play with us, 
and he is in our class, but we have said that if he says nasty things, we will 
have to kick him out. When we make a mistake, he just curses and things, 
and then, we have to kick him out. 


The bold words in the quote above also represent English words mixed 
in with Norwegian when talking about the game. This shows how digital 
technology can influence communication and the Norwegian language. 
It is interesting to see how the boys addressed bad language in their group 
and how they found the best strategy to avoid it. For this group, they 
decided to push the last member out if he would not listen when they 
asked him not to use such words. However, other groups that game 
online seemed to accept a certain communication style, even though they 
thought it was inappropriate. 


CYP: The best way to describe it is by a word I really shouldn't say. 
INTERVIEWER: You can tell us. 
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CYP: It starts with an r. It’s an English word. You shouldn't say it at all. (..) 
R-e...R-E-T... 

INTERVIEWER: ret...ret.. 

CYP: Yes, youre saying it. 

INTERVIEWER: Oh, you're using retard in that fashion? 

CYP: Yes, so ... we are really weird. We tone it a bit down; instead of saying 
retard, we say ‘rebarb’. 


Although admitting that this was the common way they spoke to each 
other, this group of gamers also acknowledged that this communication 
style might be seen as inappropriate. This was visible when the informant 
was reluctant to say the word aloud and progressively spelled it out for 
the interviewer to understand. Through this rephrasing, they developed a 
code that the group understood and a way of masking the actual content, 
which they explained was a way of ‘toning it down’. 


Being at School 


Some of the children told us that the teachers also used platforms like 
YouTube as a strategy in their teaching, a fact that seemed to contribute 
to connecting online actors to human actors as significant people in the 
children’s lives. 


CYP: Teachers sometimes use it to explain, because ... there are YouTube 
videos of, for example, how to do the multiplication tables and stuff. And 
the same in English, if one is going to conjugate verbs and nouns, then 
some You Tube videos show it quite well. So we sometimes use it. 


The learning strategies involved YouTube, peers, and the teacher, urg- 
ing the children to look beyond the classroom and the teacher to develop 
new learning spaces, both in and out of school. 


INTERVIEWER: You talked a little bit about YouTube. Do you some- 
times use YouTube to teach yourself something new? 

CYP: Yes, at school, so we, for example, in arts and crafts, if we are going 
to make some paper gadgets or draw something, then we use it often. And 
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if were going to teach some math stuff, a way to do the math, if teachers 
cant explain it, then we use that too ... If you learn things from the teach- 
ers, that is, you can learn more things on maybe YouTube because there are 
more people than one teacher. 


This quote shows that the child understood that knowledge can come 
not only from a single teacher but that other people might also know 
more about a subject. The children clearly understood the possibilities 
from platforms such as YouTube or Google, but simultaneously, they 
might not necessarily question the quality of the content. On the other 
hand, the students and teachers related to locally produced content, that 
was not necessarily shared online. In addition, the notion of more people 
indicates that they were oriented towards more than one YouTuber. The 
children negotiated, collaborated, and worked together when using digi- 
tal technology, but at the same time, they did not always follow the rules. 


INTERVIEWER: You said that you work on writing assignments in some 
subjects on your laptops. What else are you doing on it? 

CYP: So sometimes we play a little bit. 

INTERVIEWER: What are you playing at school, then? 

CYP: So it depends a little bit, really. Were not allowed to do that, so we 
must watch out, but yes. We play maybe most like the Minecraft Education 
Mode. That’s what we mostly play. 

INTERVIEWER: Do you use Minecraft Education at school for anything 
other than when you play without being allowed to? 

CYP: We use it occasionally in science. In Minecraft Education, you can 
get that kind of oxygen blocker and all those elements there. And then you 
can make, for example, water and you can make all sorts of strange things, 
then, like in the real world. That’s what we used Minecraft for, and it’s fun. 


Games can support science learning, as shown in this quote. However, 
the quote also includes some ethical dilemmas for the children when they 
gamed on sites and arenas that they knew they were not supposed to. 
Other channels that the teachers had less control over but that affect the 
class environment were social media, such as Snapchat. With this plat- 
form, both the home and leisure environments brought about an influ- 
ence, which often spilled over to the school environment. For example, 
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one of our participants pointed to the rough tone mentioned about a 
class chat on Snapchat, which the teacher did not have access to and 
which could be challenging in an educational setting: 


CYP: The environment there among the boys, it’s very really quite rough, 
because we talk pretty badly to each other. But then—we’ve gotten used to 
it by then, so we sort of realise that you dont mean it probably. 


During the data collection, it became clear that the municipalities in 
Norway provided children with laptops or tablets, which supported them 
in doing their homework and continuing communication and learning 
outside of school. Their home was an important learning environment, 
and the children shared with us how digital technology creates porous 
boundaries between the home and school microsystems. 


CYP: Everyone in the entire municipality gets their own Chromebook. 
INTERVIEWER: Yes, and you can take it home, too, right? 

CYP: Yes, we bring it home, and it’s for doing homework and stuff like 
that ... and it’s much easier to send messages to the teacher or that the 
teacher can share documents and such. 

INTERVIEWER: How does digital technology help you with school? 
CYP: Sort of you can share documents and stuff. That’s if we do group 
work and we have an app like that my teacher puts out our weekly home- 
work schedule and stuff on Google Classroom. We can then share our 
homework assignments as we work outside of class. 

INTERVIEWER: When you are working on a homework assignment and 
get stuck, who do you ask to help you? 

CYP: Either my teacher or my learning partner, or I can ask my parents or 
even search online. 

INTERVIEW: What ... what kinds of things are you searching for online, 
or what are you stuck with when searching online for answers? 

CYP: If it’s sort of ... sometimes there is no answer for you from others or 
difficult math problems .... 


Digital technology available at home can mean that children have access 
to teachers and their classmates outside of school, but they can also get 
help from parents with schoolwork when at home. As shown earlier, they 
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even got answers to complex problems from various actors online through 
websites or YouTube. 

The digital environment means that schools are no longer the only 
place for learning new and perhaps even more challenging things like 
coding. This also shows how parents and other family members can 
understand and support digital expertise, which is not unlike supporting 
children in other nondigital activities, such as playing the piano or 
doing sports. 


Discussion 


The digitalisation of society, including education, has contributed to sig- 
nificant changes in cognition, perception, and human activity where, for 
example, the teacher is no longer the main facilitator of knowledge devel- 
opment (Macleod & Sinclair, 2017). As shown in the analysis, the effects 
of digitalisation mean changes in how and with whom CYP interact to 
form mechanisms of continuous learning. In addition to how Neal and 
Neal (2013) identified mesosystems as occurring when significant per- 
sons in the children’s predefined microsystems interact—thereby creating 
connections and dialogues impacting children’s lives—our analysis shows 
how children’ interactions have contributed to constructing mesosystems that 
include participants who could not have been foreseen, shifting our focus 
away from where individuals interact and instead moving towards “how 
and with whom they interact” (Neal & Neal, 2013, p. 733). More specifi- 
cally, children’s networks of peers create diverse mesosystems through the 
porosity of the boundaries in the previously predefined microsystem: 
family, leisure time, and education (Bronfenbrenner, 1979). When we 
examine this situation in light of some of the examples presented, we can 
see a whole world of dialogue, meaning-making, and discussions of con- 
tent that teachers and parents do not have access to because CYP connect 
with the online world. 

The children discussed YouTube teachers, gamers, and peers they did 
not necessarily know in real life with their closest peers, but they seldom 
mentioned discussing how teachers or parents influenced them. Access to 
online sites became important among peers because they had access to 
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knowledge and content that mattered to them. The networked nature of 
CYP’s digital environments described in the analysis serves to uncover 
how microsystems represent a range of digital networks and actors 
involved that ultimately shape learning outcomes, serving to question 
how parents and teachers relate to these mesosystems emerging between 
CYP’s offline and online worlds. The children themselves explained how 
they learned English, strategic thinking, and social norms through their 
online environments. The teacher and the school can no longer be seen as 
the single influence in CYP’s knowledge development, but peers and oth- 
ers, exemplified here by YouTubers, have started participating in develop- 
ing new knowledge. When looking at how the children explained their 
interaction online in their leisure time, as exemplified by the foul lan- 
guage or how they had to construct strategies to shut others out of their 
community, it may be of interest to discuss whether a school—as an 
arena for all children—should address what happens outside of the edu- 
cational site and give children the space to discuss what effects online 
behaviour, exclusion, and foul language can have. 

Our analyses have demonstrated a porosity creating microsystems that 
are not known in advance. These porous systems also contribute to estab- 
lishing diverse mesosystems, affecting the sites of learning and develop- 
ment for CYP. One example is how they related to language. In the 
Norwegian curriculum, so-called metalinguistic awareness is part of 
CYP’s linguistic development, meaning the students can adapt their lan- 
guage to the context, the message, and the recipient (Ministry of 
Education and Research, 2017). In our material, the CYP described their 
ability to change between languages in their online conversations and 
their communication styles. CYP reported the ability to move seemingly 
effortlessly between Norwegian and English based on the needs of the 
participating actors in the clique. The need for English was evident in 
cases where the clique spread worldwide. Most of our informants also 
tended to mix English vocabulary from the gaming arena into their 
Norwegian spoken language, conjugating them according to the 
Norwegian language system as they used them in sentences. This suggests 
that CYP often participated in mesosystems in which English appears as 
a natural language of communication. The children did not give us a 
single example of teachers taking advantage of their English language 
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skills acquired through gaming or other digital content. Brevik and 
Rindal (2020) questioned the consequences of such a situation when 
children today access English through channels other than their teacher 
in a school and how this might affect the subject of English in school. 
Nevertheless, our data suggest that digital technology influences com- 
munication and the Norwegian language, which the school must con- 
sider regarding language development. 

The importance of language is also apparent regarding the style of 
speech or culture within different mesosystems. Although some infor- 
mants saw a rather rough way of communicating as normal and not to be 
taken seriously, others reacted to rough communication and reported it 
to avoid being subjected to it. Such strategies could include leaving the 
clique or mesosystem or excluding the participants who behaved inap- 
propriately. Following the key dimensions of activity settings (Weisner, 
1989), we can see how the “cultural scripts” have been incorporated into 
the activity. The children explained how they negotiated cultures of inner 
justice and developed knowledge of what might be seen as inappropriate. 
At the same time, there was a gap between CYP who strove to avoid this 
communicative behaviour, and those who interpreted it as not being 
taken seriously. Even though McHale et al. (2009) presented how 
researchers can understand children’s digital activities through ow the 
activity is carried out and why the activity is undertaken, a challenge 
arises when the research literature has provided little insight into the how 
and why, leading us to question how and where CYP are socialised into 
these cultures. Our analysis shows that such socialisation happened at all 
the sites where the children had access to online communities. 

CYP show knowledge and skills in setting boundaries for what they 
accept to be part of and how to tune their communication styles when 
moving between different cliques. When this kind of communication 
spills over into channels provided by schools or accessed by teachers, the 
swift reaction seems to be to close it down and limit children’s access. On 
the other hand, this does not make the various forms of communication 
disappear. Instead, these forms may migrate to other available channels. 
This may mean that the affordances offered by networked technologies to 
enable more active participation in the wider world (Burnett, 2011) 
might lead to a missed opportunity for teachers if these experiences are 
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not discussed. Our question, however, is what consequences emerge 
when parents and teachers are not engaged in these arenas. The children 
developed their moral guidelines in online meetings, and, as mentioned 
by one of our participants, they also translated their experiences into their 
everyday lives. As mentioned by Aarsand and Bowden (2021), children 
build action by drawing upon their own and others’ previous experiences 
as they engage with digital technologies that encompass the knowledge of 
predecessors. They simultaneously create peer cultures originating from a 
microsystem like education, as shown when the children in the current 
study told us about the communication channels available through their 
school as important also during leisure time while they were simultane- 
ously gaming on other devices. In these environments, children get access 
to predecessors through YouTubers and peers, but they do not necessarily 
get access to environments where they can critically discuss and examine 
their strategies. This opens up several thoughts on how mesosystems 
function as social spaces that may be inflected by the multiple discourses 
that pattern children’s interactions. These discourses emerge both in off- 
cial spaces and in what has been termed counter-spaces (Lefebvre, 1991), 
which represent different values and relationships, or third spaces (Soja, 
1996; Wilson, 2003). CYP’s networked mesosystems seem to be a third 
space, representing values and practices of justice developed by children 
but with very little involvement from teachers and parents. 

Although the organisation of activities into specific microsystems may 
represent certain ideologies, Lefebvre noted that space, as experienced, 
may be less easily demarcated: “We may say that every spatial envelope 
implies a barrier between inside and out, but this barrier is always rela- 
tive, and, as in the case of membranes, always permeable” (1991, p. 176). 
Our material has shown the children willing to share their ideas and strat- 
egies but no narrations of how adults contributed to such discussions. 
The question is whether children are more advanced in establishing per- 
meable mesosystems than adults. Seeing this in relationship to what Falck 
et al. (2018) observed that attempts to establish the relationship between 
digital technology and students’ learning often produce a null effect in 
the classroom, initiates a discussion about how to work with digital com- 
petence in education. According to our participants, it was not solely 
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about using technology in teaching, but just as important was how par- 
ents and teachers were becoming aware of children’s experiences and 
learning outcomes across their digital networks and how these compe- 
tences can be included in the educational programmes, which we only 
saw very few examples of in our material. 

Some of our informants reported playing Minecraft on school devices 
outside and within school hours without their teacher’s knowledge, hid- 
ing it from them during school hours. Although some online games can 
offer ways of communicating while playing, others do not. Burnett 
(2011) presented knowledge of how children’s social interactions offer 
alternative ways of being and so perhaps produce a different kind of class- 
room space from that intended by the teacher. Although opportunities 
may be sought to connect classrooms to other places and people, the kind 
of space produced through such interactions (as shown by Nesi et al., 
2018) may be shaped by the kinds of spaces (and associated activities) 
that already exist. The question is whether such fluid relationships 
between classrooms and other spaces may threaten well-established teach- 
ing and learning strategies that are well known to teachers and parents, 
hence offering a different dimension to children’s development. Alaimo 
(2016) asked, “What forms of ethics and politics arise from the sense of 
being embedded in, exposed to and even composed of the very stuff of a 
rapidly transforming material world” (p.1)? We find this question highly 
relevant regarding mesosystems evolving through the porosity of well- 
established microsystems. 


Concluding Remarks 


Using a networked model of EST can contribute to understanding the 
complex learning process in peer relations when they create hybrid meso- 
systems between the established microsystems family, leisure, and educa- 
tion. By examining more complex relationships among ecological 
systems, we found that the children navigated and constructed online 
and offline cliques. However, ethical and political questions can emerge 
when parents and teachers do not know what learning outcomes and 
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moral strategies children are developing in and through their mesosys- 
tems. Furthermore, there seems to be a lack of arenas to discuss and share 
children’s experiences because possible channels are, as one of the chil- 
dren said, “shut down” if the grown-ups find the content inappropriate. 
Our findings suggest that children and young people find channels to 
develop content and communicate in their everyday digital lives. The 
social interactions of children and young people in and across microsys- 
tems produce knowledge that is not yet recognised and considered in 
predefined learning spaces. One of the consequences when teachers and 
parents do not participate is that they become unaware of the mesosys- 
tems developing through children’s networking. These findings call for 
greater involvement from significant adults in children’s digital lives. 
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Introduction 


In the current digital era, leisure activities are increasingly intertwined 
with information and communication technology, especially for children 
and young people who have come of age immersed in the digital realm. 
Today’s youth have increased exposure and familiarity with digital tech- 
nology from a very young age, having grown up in a world where tech- 
nology is ubiquitous and an integral part of their daily lives (Bennett 
et al., 2008; Oblinger & Oblinger, 2005). Children and young people 
rely greatly on digital technology for retrieving information and 
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interacting with others (Prensky, 2001a, b; Tapscott, 1999). Thus, 
researching the complex patterns of digital socialisation during leisure 
time has become increasingly important in today’s technologically inter- 
connected society. Especially for children and young people, there is a 
clear need to thoroughly understand the patterns of digital socialisation 
during leisure time and explore the factors that shape them. The focus of 
this chapter is therefore to present a comprehensive research design that 
considers the role of multimodality in researching digital socialisation 
during leisure, as well as the agency of the research participants as co- 
researchers. By highlighting specific examples of combined elaborations 
from different means of data collection, such as interviews with children, 
communication diaries, and game observations, this chapter contributes 
to a multimodal and multi-method approach to the question of children’s 
digital leisure time and the use of digital technology. 

Multimodality is employed as a means of perceiving the transforma- 
tional and interactive processes in children and young people’s digital 
lives as it can provide a more nuanced understanding of how children 
create, interpret, and navigate digital content, as well as how they con- 
struct their identities and social relationships in digital environments. It 
allows us to examine the interplay between different modes and how they 
contribute to shaping the meaning and significance of children’s digital 
experiences. Multimodality has been developed over the years to system- 
atically address much-debated questions about changes in society, for 
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instance, in relation to new media and technologies (Kress & Selander, 
2012). It offers a great contribution to research methods, specifically for 
researching digital habits and attitudes and collecting and analysing digi- 
tal data and environments within social research (Jewitt, 2013). It also 
provides tools for mapping and analysing the visual, embodied, and spa- 
tial features of interaction with digital technology, as well as the analysis 
of games, music, and other new media (Burn, 2009, 2016; Snee et al., 
2016; Caple & Knox, 2015; Jones, 2013; Adami, 2009; Knox, 2007). 
This study contributes to the ongoing discussion on the topic, advancing 
knowledge in the understanding and interpretation of leisure patterns. 
Additionally, it initiates the development of advanced digital tools for 
data collection, description, organisation, and analysis, further enhanc- 
ing research in this field. More specifically, a state-of-the-art methodol- 
ogy of integrating and interpreting information across a wide range of 
modalities is proposed, namely a platform for semantic data integration, 
which allows for a unified analysis of multimodal data, thereby fostering 
a deeper and more comprehensive understanding of the data collected. 
Semantic data integration involves the systematic analysis and synthesis 
of different types of data to uncover meaningful patterns and relation- 
ships. To facilitate semantic data integration of the collected data an 
ontology of children and young people’ digital leisure time has been devel- 
oped. In the context of semantic data integration, ontology is a formal, 
explicit specification of a shared conceptualisation ofa domain. Therefore, 
developing an ontology is a significant step towards studying and analys- 
ing multimodal data in a structured and systematic manner. Despite the 
recognition of the importance of multimodal research, there are no stud- 
ies to our knowledge that employ semantic data integration techniques to 
explore the nuanced patterns of digital socialisation during leisure among 
children and young people. Some methods of formal knowledge descrip- 
tion have been proposed to model different aspects of adolescents’ life 
that mainly relate to health issues. In Tacyildiz et al. (2018), a mobile 
health application aimed at reducing obesity in children and adolescents 
is introduced. To achieve this goal, an ontology was developed to simu- 
late obesity-related disorders and symptoms. Similarly, Jung et al. (2016) 
present an ontology for adolescents’ depression, which is utilised to anno- 
tate diverse data sources such as social media posts, counselling records, 
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and narratives. Likewise, Jung et al. (2017) propose an ontology for mod- 
elling adolescent depression, providing a semantic basis for analysing 
social media data related to this phenomenon. 

In the present chapter, the utilised modes of data collection and tools 
are subjected to a summative evaluation, providing recommendations for 
methods that can be employed in researching patterns of digital socialisa- 
tion having children and young people play an active role throughout the 
process. More specifically, a combination of methods is presented and 
assessed to address the need for a more holistic approach to complex 
issues, such as leisure, socialisation, and the interpretations that children 
and young people attribute to these issues while involving them not only 
as participants but also as co-researchers. According to Kleine et al. 
(2016), participatory methods are increasingly being used in research 
that focuses on the online behaviour of children, indicating a growing 
trend in the field. 

The study was carried out as a part of DigiGen, a European research 
project funded by Horizon2020, which focused on investigating the 
effects of technological transformations on the generation that has grown 
up with digital technology. DigiGen had four main focus areas, one of 
which is leisure. Within this domain, the primary objective was to deter- 
mine how young people engage in social activities during their free time. 


Methods, Measures, Ethical Considerations, 
and Limitations 


The study adopts a methodological approach consistent with the tradi- 
tions of the social sciences. However, it goes beyond the conventional 
norms of knowledge production, pushing the boundaries of academic 
conventions. When it comes to children and young people, we might 
encounter situations where the traditional methodological frameworks of 
the social sciences seem inadequate in capturing human action and 
behaviour (Summanen & Uski, 2015). Our research was conducted at a 
time when the field recognises that flexibility and the adept combination 
of previously unrelated methodologies and approaches are broadly 
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acknowledged as the new norm in comprehending complex and ever- 
changing phenomena (Tiidenberg & Allaste, 2015), especially for those 
presented by technological transformations. However, it is also crucial to 
note that the drastic measures imposed due to the COVID-19 pandemic 
in almost all European countries created an unprecedented situation 
regarding the use of digital means in many aspects of everyday life. The 
issue of children’s leisure time, particularly in times of massive mobility 
restrictions and lockdowns of educational institutions, has been closely 
linked to the increased use of digital devices and applications (Kerekes 
et al., 2021). This study unintentionally but also inevitably investigated 
the impact of coronavirus-linked restrictions on children’s use of digital 
devices and applications and tried to capture the generated repercussions 
in terms of both extent and intensity. 

Children and young people’s experiences and interactions with digital 
media are complex and multifaceted and cannot be fully understood 
using traditional research methods that focus solely on verbal or written 
responses. Thus, research inquiries aiming at conceptualising digital lei- 
sure can benefit from incorporating a multimodal research design. More 
specifically, in the present study fieldwork was carried out using semi- 
structured interviews, online participant observation conducted via eth- 
nographic research during collective gaming sessions with children 
playing Minecraft, and digital communication diaries operated through 
a smartphone application developed specifically for this research with 
children aged between 9 and 15 years (Hyggen et al., 2020). The research 
was conducted in five countries, namely, Austria, Greece, Norway, 
Romania, and the UK, using common instruments for comparability 
purposes. The primary goal of the online communication diaries was to 
involve children and youth as active co-researchers in the research pro- 
cess, while the game observations went further to engage them as co- 
designers and co-creators of content for a potential new game. Under the 
United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child (UN, 1989, 
Article 12), children have the right to express their views on all matters 
affecting them and to have those views given due weight. This right also 
applies in the context of research; however, examples of young children 
being engaged as co-researchers remain rare (Lundy et al., 2011). There is 
also a lack of participatory methods used to research young people’s 
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digital habits. Moreover, a pressing need exists for novel approaches that 
enable a deeper comprehension of young people’s lives from their per- 
spective. The idea of involving young people as co-researchers in the 
implementation stemmed primarily from an increasing body of research 
indicating that adopting a participative research approach improves the 
quality and significance of the findings (Smith et al., 2002). Examples of 
children’s innate curiosity, inclination to explore, and creativity have led 
Kellett (2005) to assert that they can be trained to develop the skills 
required to act as researchers. This is especially true in research covering 
habits, preferences, skills, and competencies of the digital generation. 

The need to provide an integrated framework for combining diverse 
types of produced data was covered through semantic data integration, a 
process of interrelating information from diverse sources and consolidat- 
ing it into meaningful and valuable information. An online tool was 
developed specifically for this task. In this manner, disparate data of dif- 
ferent forms were classified and used by researchers coherently and com- 
parably. As per the GDPR requirements of safeguarding sensitive data 
and ethical restrictions, all raw data related to it was stored on the Service 
for Sensitive Data (TSD 2.0)' at OsloMet University. 

Ethical issues were particularly important as the research involved chil- 
dren and young people under the age of 18 as subjects as well as co- 
researchers and active participants. These issues concerned the procedures 
followed for the protection of personal data, the details on the material— 
including personal data—which were imported to/exported from/to the 
EU (e.g. uploading and downloading data to the TSD server), and infor- 
mation concerning the participants (e.g. recruitment procedures, signed 
informed assent-consent forms, procedures for incidental findings han- 
dling, procedures to ensure that the participants’ rights were safeguarded, 
etc.). Supplementary issues that had to be addressed during the imple- 
mentation of the fieldwork include, for example, online recordings, 
online signing of informed consents, as well as issues concerning power 
and pressure and the importance of the children remaining at the centre 


'The TSD enables secure storage of and access to data on licence in collaboration with the 
University of Oslo and is accessible worldwide through a secure external desktop solution. This 
server allowed the researchers to securely store, share, and analyse the data. 
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of attention as active agents. Therefore, the challenge has been to develop 
research strategies, especially in conducting participatory research, that 
was fair, appropriate, and respectful to our research participants, paying 
full attention to the ways of analysing and interpreting data, disseminat- 
ing findings, and protecting the research participants. Extreme precau- 
tions were taken during the conduct of the research, where children were 
actively involved as co-researchers to ensure that the children felt no stress 
to participate, were not worried, confused, misled by the research and/or 
patronised and that the participation was experienced as meaningful 
(Spriggs & Gillam, 2019). 


A Multimodal Research Design 


Technology and, in particular, digital media, have changed communica- 
tion patterns and access to information in many ways. It is easier for 
children and young people today to find factual information but also fake 
news, elaborate their views on issues and be in constant connection with 
each other using digital media for small talk (chatting). In their leisure 
time, children and young people are also able to produce their own cre- 
ated content, such as photos, videos, and music, as well as films and 
reportages, and share these with the world via social platforms such as 
Snapchat, YouTube, and Instagram (McRoberts et al., 2019; Lenhart, 
2015; Chau, 2010). These changes require new ways of thinking in terms 
of research and data collection. To this end, we have used various meth- 
ods of data collection, some of which are participatory, and then semanti- 
cally integrated them, providing an easy-to-use organisation and 
taxonomy of information of different forms, such as discourse and visual 
content. 

Using multimodal research methods to collect data from various 
sources, such as videos, images, and other visual products, and analysing 
them to gain insights into children’s digital experiences, is particularly 
important because it allows researchers to capture the nuances of chil- 
dren’s digital lives, including their interactions with various forms of 
media, their use of technology to communicate and express themselves 
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and how they create and consume digital content, rendering the informa- 
tion less biased by the researchers’ preconceptions and predefined 
categories. 


Semi-Structured Interviews 


Semi-structured interviews based on a common interview protocol devel- 
oped collectively by all participating countries were conducted during the 
research. The main aim of the interviews was to investigate to what extent 
and in what ways everyday practices linked to leisure time are affected 
and/or transformed through digital technology usage. The age of the 
interviewees varied between 9 and 15 years. 

The questions included in the interview protocol were related to the 
first digital divide (e.g., computer access, Internet access, digital device 
possession), communication patterns (e.g., means of communication, 
time spent online for communicating with friends), gaming practice 
(e.g., type of games, devices used, one-player gaming activity, collabora- 
tive online gaming activity), the intervention of virtual and physical 
space, negotiations amongst family members, and the impact of the coro- 
navirus crisis. A total of 84 interviews were carried out across the five 
countries involved in the study. 

The multiple COVID-19 restrictions imposed at the time of fieldwork 
and the unwillingness of parents and children to meet physically resulted 
in the semi-structured interviews being conducted online. Consequently, 
and in terms of sampling procedures, the children who were approached 
inevitably had relatively homogeneous characteristics. A section address- 
ing specifically the pandemic’s impact on children’s digital leisure was also 
included in the interview protocol. In general, the children tended to 
provide short or one-word answers (yes, no, or maybe), particularly the 
youngest ones, during the interviews. This may be attributed to the fact 
that the questions were sometimes straightforward and did not encourage 
developed or enriched answers. In addition, the means of communica- 
tion, using video conferencing tools, might have played a role as it did 
not provide much room for flexibility or detailed discussion. Moreover, 
in some cases, the children opted to turn off their cameras during the 
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interviews, which prevented the researchers from observing their facial 
expressions. An additional challenge was the fact that many interviews, 
particularly with the youngest children, were conducted with parents tak- 
ing part in the conversation/interview. This may have contributed to 
greater feelings of safety for the children (and their parents) but may also 
have reduced their willingness to speak freely about their digital every- 
day lives. 

King’s (2004) and Miles and Huberman’s (1994) works provide valu- 
able insights into the process of developing and applying coding tech- 
niques in template analysis, aiding in a deeper understanding of this 
methodology. In his recommendations, King (2004) suggested a halfway 
approach as one of the three possible starting positions, which involves 
having some initial coding (potentially from the interview protocol) and 
then refining it further through exploration of the data (Waring & 
Wainwright, 2008; King, 2004). In this study, the transcripts were anal- 
ysed by developing an interview summary template that included the 
following thematic categories: digital capital, communication, gaming, 
virtual/physical space, negotiations with family, and the pandemic. 
Template analysis is a flexible data analytical technique ‘with fewer speci- 
fied procedures, permitting researchers to tailor it to match their require- 
ments (King, 2012, p. 428). The research conducted in this study 
presents a novel approach, as the thematic categories and coding were 
shaped to some extent by the interview protocol but were refined through 
the utilisation of artificial intelligence (AI) algorithmic procedure that 
identified significant terms and concepts from an extensive corpus of sci- 
entific data. After the identification of these concepts, an online open- 
source platform was developed to assist in data annotation, organisation, 
and analysis, namely, KGNotes. 


Online Diaries, Snapshots, and Mini Surveys: Children 
as Co-Researchers 


Experience Sampling Method (ESM) (Larson & Csikszentmihalyi, 1983) 
was one of the methods employed to explore children and young people’s 
everyday digital activities. With ESM, data is collected through in situ 
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self-reports for systematic in-context data collection provided by partici- 
pants who are proactively triggered at various points throughout the day 
to provide data (van Berkel et al., 2017). More specifically, a tool used to 
involve children in the research was an online communication diary 
downloaded by our young co-researchers as an app to their mobile 
phones. The app ‘Nettskjema Bilde was developed specifically for this 
purpose (i.e., to involve children as co-researchers and experts). Apart 
from the data collected via online communication diaries to collect evi- 
dence on how, how often, and for what purposes adolescents use digital 
media in their everyday life, the app could facilitate two additional modes 
of data collection: flexible mini surveys focusing on specific topics and 
the collection of information on children’s modes of expression through 
the creation of visual and/or audio-visual content. The children were the 
ones who selected what content they delivered through the app. The 
application served as one of the approaches employed to establish robust 
participatory methodologies, allowing children and young people to 
actively engage as co-researchers in the study. It allowed explorative 
research in a field marked by a preponderance of quantitative research 
focusing mainly on negative factors and a lack of involvement of study 
participants in the design of research (Pérez-Sanagustin et al., 2017; 
Livingstone & Smith, 2014). 

The main objective of the communication diaries was to gather infor- 
mation on the use of digital media by children and young people, and 
more specifically about which devices children and young people use in 
their everyday digital life, how often they use them, and for which 
purposes. 

Questions in the mini-surveys were mainly related to background 
information, digital capital, and the impacts of COVID-19 restrictions 
on their everyday lives. Despite its positive potential as a means for 
involving children and young people as co-researchers and collecting 
multimodal data exploring the digital lives of children and young people, 
some important challenges emerged. Despite great efforts on behalf of 
the research team, getting young co-researchers to start using the app was 
harder than expected. One main reason for this was the relatively com- 
plex procedure needed to ensure parental consent for the youngest chil- 
dren. To adhere to the GDPR guidelines parents had to send an email to 
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the research team for an access code and personal ID number as well as 
provide a signed consent form. One way to overcome this challenge was 
to physically meet with the co-researchers and their parents to provide 
instructions and access codes. An additional challenge was drop-out. 
During the fieldwork period, the amount of time children spent on 
screens substantially increased because of the pandemic. This circum- 
stance might have contributed to their reluctance or unwillingness to 
participate or drop out from the study before completing the 10-day period. 
The children and young people who participated were instructed to 
dedicate a few minutes every day for approximately 10 days to work on 
their reports. Daily reports included brief survey questions and the 
opportunity to upload images or screenshots containing examples of 
their digital activities with the opportunity to tag the images with descrip- 
tions such as ‘gaming’, ‘communication’, and ‘entertainment’, and give a 
brief written description of the activities. In total, 50 children and young 
people participated as co-researchers from Austria, Norway, and the UK 
contributing 273 diary entries. The average number of entries made by 
boys was six, while girls made an average of five entries. We found no 
systematic variations regarding the number of entries made and the age 
of our co-researchers. Indeed, the contribution of our co-researchers 
resulted in substantial volumes of data, screenshots, and images, concern- 
ing their daily digital activities. By examining these images, we were able 
to observe that children and young individuals engage with digital devices 
and platforms across various daily activities. They utilise these devices as 
tools, for entertainment, learning, creative expression, and even as a 
means of passing time. Digital devices are employed for purposes such as 
tracking physical activity, acting as a digital bookshelf, shopping, collabo- 
rating on homework with siblings, and watching other gamers for enter- 
tainment or educational purposes, among a range of other activities. 


Video Game Observation 


The methodology of the video game observation implemented in the 
study falls into the category of participant observation. According to 
DeWalt and DeWalt (2002), ‘the goal for the design of research using 
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participant observation as a method is to develop a holistic understand- 
ing of the phenomena under study that is as objective and accurate as 
possible given the limitations of the method’ (p. 92). Moreover, DeWalt 
and DeWalt (2002) suggested that participant observation can be used as 
a way to increase the validity of the study, as observations may help the 
researcher have a better understanding of the context and phenomenon 
under study. Barendregt et al. (2006) conducted game observations to 
uncover issues related to usability and enjoyment in a computer game 
named ‘Milo and the Magical Stones’ (MediaMix, 2002). Similarly, 
Bekker et al. (2008) used observations of gaming sessions, having partici- 
pants engage in 30-minute sessions playing a specific computer game. 
Bird and Edwards (2015) investigated the learning process of 27 children 
using various technologies through play and more specifically utilising 
observation techniques of children using digital technology. In a more 
recent study, Behnamnia et al. (2020) described how teachers observed 
children’s interactions with the screen, employing nine different series of 
game applications. 

Our fieldwork research was conducted using Minecraft as a tool in 
which to observe children and young people in gaming sessions. The 
children recruited for the interviews and/or online communication dia- 
ries were also asked whether they were interested in participating in the 
gaming session where the researchers would be observing them as they 
played. The research entailed online participant observation during dif- 
ferent sessions at different moments while the gamer was playing online 
with his/her friends. Moreover, the participants were asked to provide 
permission to the researcher to record parts or all sessions. This kind of 
observation method is valuable to researchers in various ways. It provides 
researchers with ways to investigate nonverbal expressions of feelings, 
determine who interacts with whom, and seize how participants com- 
municate with each other. Participant observation allows researchers to 
examine definitions of terms that the participants use in interviews, 
understand the used terminology, observe the events that the informants 
may be unable or unwilling to share when participating in an interview, 
and detect the situations the informants have described in interviews, 
making them aware of the distortions or inaccuracies in the description 
provided by those informants. More precisely, the participant 
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observation of gameplay produced primary raw data based on the actual 
verification of digital skills and competencies as they were performed by 
players or on actual perceptions and aspirations of children and adoles- 
cents regarding their ‘inhabitancy in digital spaces’ (Jacobs & Cooper, 
2018; Booth, 2010), i.e. their active participation, interaction, and 
immersing in the virtual context, through the use of digital devices. In 
this sense, the participant observation of gameplay provided feedback by 
testing and measuring the selected hypotheses developed within the 
interviews and communication diaries. During game sessions, researchers 
also examined various aspects such as organisational modalities, recur- 
rence, stability, and contingency within the gaming context. They also 
studied group dynamics, online identities, patterns of socialisation that 
emerged during gameplay, and negotiations that took place between the 
players and explored how gaming activities were influenced by these 
interactions. 

It is important to note that challenges were experienced with regard to 
the gameplay sessions. Some of the children interviewed did not engage 
in playing Minecraft, and among those who did, not all were eager to 
participate in this part of the study. Moreover, parents showed restricted 
enthusiasm regarding their children’s involvement in the gaming sessions. 
In addition, the impact of the COVID-19 pandemic might have led to 
an overwhelming feeling of ‘digital obligations’, which consequently led 
to a kind of rejection or unwillingness on the part of the children to par- 
ticipate, which can be described as a feeling of digital fatigue or digital 
burnout. As a result of these factors and the shift of game observation 
research to an online format, the level of participation was lower than 
initially anticipated. In total, 22 children and young people in Austria, 
Greece, and Norway participated in the gaming sessions with the research- 
ers. During these sessions, that had a strong experimental character, the 
players described their actions during gameplay and provided some addi- 
tional—and specific to Minecraft—information about gaming. The type 
of data that can be collected in the gamers’ natural environment, e.g., 
real-time reactions, strategies, decision-making processes, and social 
interactions, along with the amount of rich and detailed data provided, 
proves that participant observation emerges as a valuable method for 
enhancing research focused on gaming. 
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Dealing with Different Data Types: Semantic 
Integration of Multimodal Data 


Handling data from diverse forms and sources, including audio and text 
from interviews, communication diaries, game sessions, mini-surveys, 
and images, can be challenging. To help researchers cope with these chal- 
lenges and make sense of the data, a unified storage and access system 
should be used. This system can assist in organising and analysing the 
data and allows for easier comparison and combination of information 
from all sources. The aim was to develop an online system that supported 
the semantic data integration coming from all these different forms and 
sources. In the context of semantic integration of data, ontologies are 
used to formally represent knowledge or concepts that exist within a spe- 
cific domain. It provides a structured vocabulary of terms and their rela- 
tionships, as well as rules for their usage, to support consistent 
interpretation and sharing of data across different applications and sys- 
tems. Ontologies play a critical role in semantic data integration because 
they help establish a common understanding of the meaning of data ele- 
ments, allowing data from different sources to be combined and queried 
in a coherent and meaningful way. The ability to easily import and har- 
monise heterogeneous data from multiple sources and interlink is essen- 
tial for knowledge extraction from research data (Filandrianos et al., 
2022; Kazani et al., 2023; Parsanoglou et al., 2022). The created ontol- 
ogy was coded in Web Ontology Language (OWL) and developed using 
the Protégé’ ontology editor. Domain experts (i.e. social scientists and 
computer engineers) developed the current ontology in a semi-automatic 
manner with the assistance ofan automatic algorithm called KGExtraction. 
This algorithm was specifically designed to identify scientific terms within 
approximately 100 scientific papers that were identified in a scoping 
review, save their origins and categorise them into the final concepts of 
ontology. Consequently, instead of reading all relevant papers to extract 
the respective terms and then cluster them to define concepts, the domain 
experts were only involved in reviewing the extracted terms and concepts 


? Protégé is an ontology editor and framework for creating intelligent systems. It was created by 
Stanford University and is available for free download. 
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to remove redundant or irrelevant ones. This procedure was extremely 
beneficial in terms of time and accuracy. For more information regarding 
KGExtraction, the reader can consult Filandrianos et al. (2022) and 
Parsanoglou et al. (2022). A part of the constructed ontology is depicted 
in Fig. 1. 

An example is now provided to clarify the logic underlying the seman- 
tic integration of data. In our research exploring digital technologies and 
their impact on leisure one particular area of interest and one of the 
extracted terms using KGExtraction is Online communication investigat- 
ing for instance with whom children communicate what digital devices 
they use for this purpose and so on. If the category of interest is Online 
communication one can identify subcategories such as Online communica- 
tion with family (e.g. Online communication with parents, siblings, or other 
members of the family). The initial stage of organising the data semanti- 
cally is to develop formal ontological descriptions to detect and deter- 
mine the features of the domain we are attempting to explain. In studying 
online communications for instance we have extracted concepts (classes), 
instances, and connections amongst them. For example a subclass of 
Online communication with siblings is a subclass of Online communication 
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Fig.1 Excerpt of the constructed ontology 
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with family which is in turn a subclass of the class Online communication. 
Figure 2 provides an excerpt of the numerous classes, subclasses instances, 
and interconnections acquired from the ontology of adolescents’ digital 
leisure developed within the current research 

If one uses the developed ontology to ask a query relating to data con- 
cerning Online communication with family the following instances should 
be brought forward: 


° Transcripts from Interview #8 (“We have a group on Discord with my 
sister to communicate, for instance, arrange to watch a series on 
Netflix, exchange photos, etc.’ and “Once a week, I communicate via 
Skype with my grandmother who lives in another city and with my 
cousins who live abroad, usually during the weekend’) (Greek data) 

° Mini Survey #2 (‘I communicate with my parents every day through 
mobile messaging (SMS) and Viber’) (Greek data) 


This way, researchers can identify and analyse all collected data that 
refer to this thematic focus (i.e. online communication with family) regard- 
less of the form of the data. 

To better utilise the advantages of such ordering and assist researchers 
in applying structured knowledge, we have created an open-source, user- 
friendly online platform named KGNotes, which can visualise the cre- 
ated ontology, load different types of files (text and videos), and annotate 
them using the knowledge concepts. The operation of this tool is based 
on the existence of a large, predefined ontology that has been developed 
in a semi-supervised way by the research team, and an algorithm to 
extract content from numerous scientific papers. In addition, for every 
different file type, the working environment of the tool (i.e. the tools 
interface and its elements such as menus, toolbars, and other visual and 
interactive components) automatically changes to be intuitively easier to 
use, and the annotations are stored in a unified way, regardless of the file 
type. Thus, KGNotes can search for instances of a query simultaneously 
for each file format. Figure 3 depicts the working interface of KGNotes 
for annotating text, whereas Fig. 4 depicts the one for annotating a video. 
Readers can consult Kazani et al. (2023), Parsanoglou et al. (2022), and 
Filandrianos et al. (2022) for a detailed description of KGNotes and the 
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Fig. 3 Working interface of KGNotes for annotating text (English and Greek ver- 
sion). Note: The main screen of the tool is divided into two segments. On the 
left-hand side, the imported data are displayed, while the right-hand side depicts 
the ontology. Each ontology concept is clickable, and the user can expand it to 
study its subclasses. If the text is coloured (left-hand side) this means that these 
specific parts of the imported data have already been annotated by other users. 
The highlighted text for example here refers to the following phrases: ‘My mom 
doesn't let me have a smartphone’, ‘All my friends talk on Discord’, ‘I spent 
2-2.30 hours every day on the computer’, and ‘I have used a tablet since | was a 
baby, since I've learnt how to talk’ 
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Fig.4 The operational interface of KGNotes for video annotation. The primary 
screen of the tool is divided into two sections. On the right-hand side, the ontol- 
ogy is presented, with clickable ontology concepts that users can expand to 
explore their subclasses. On the left-hand side, the video annotation process is 
showcased 


ontology describing adolescents’ digital leisure time that was 
constructed. 

The Greek data imported to KGNotes was used as a trial run to evalu- 
ate the suitability and usefulness of the method, as well as provide sugges- 
tions and recommendations for further improvement. 


Possibilities, Challenges, and Conclusions 


When examining the methodologies employed in this study, it becomes 
apparent that interview settings are relatively static when compared with 
the dynamic nature of conversations that occur, particularly during 
gameplay. Children tend to be more talkative during game observation 
sessions than in interviews. Through game observations, the researcher 
maintained a more discreet role than in interviews, and the observations 
themselves served as small focus group discussions. Apart from facilitat- 
ing the observation of children interacting with each other, such as col- 
laborating, dividing responsibilities, and discussing tactics, game 
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observations also empowered children to take the lead, which was not the 
case in interviews due to the different dynamics. To put it differently, 
children appeared to feel valued as experts in game sessions and demon- 
strated greater enthusiasm in sharing their insights and perspectives. 
However, despite initial expectations, recruiting and retaining the engage- 
ment of children and young people as co-researchers through the app 
proved to be a more challenging task. Apart from the difficulties posed by 
the pandemic, it should not be assumed that a smartphone application is 
inherently captivating, appealing, or stimulating for children and young 
people who are highly accustomed to digital technology. This can clarify 
why, despite gentle reminders from parents, children and young people 
in the participating countries chose not to use the application, as they 
perceived it as an additional ‘digital task’ rather than a beneficial means of 
expressing themselves. Making children and young individuals co- 
researchers necessitates more participatory approaches that involve them 
in every stage of the research process, from designing and formulating 
research questions to implementing the research itself. This can entail 
engaging them as co-designers of the research questions and co-creators 
of content. Although our efforts to involve children as co-researchers 
were not entirely successful, we have managed to assess and highlight 
their perspectives. As such, this chapter holds value and practical implica- 
tions for future research endeavours and policymaking. 

The use of multiple modes of data collection can play a significant role 
in promoting the agency of children in research. Communication diaries 
provided children with a space to document their thoughts and feelings, 
enabling them to contribute their unique perspectives to the research 
process. Observing children playing games fostered an immersive atmo- 
sphere that motivated them to take an active part and exchange their 
experiences using their terminology and displaying their level of exper- 
tise. They were also able to propose suggestions for improvements and 
describe their ideal games. By incorporating these multimodal design ele- 
ments, researchers can enhance the agency of children as research con- 
tributors and create more meaningful and impactful research that reflects 
the needs and experiences of children. 

Furthermore, in the current chapter, we have proposed an ontology to 
represent the digital leisure activities of children and adolescents. This 
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ontology serves the purpose of facilitating the semantic integration of the 
collected multimodal data. To construct this ontology, we have developed 
an artificially intelligent algorithm named KGExtraction, which auto- 
matically extracts relevant concepts from scientific papers closely related 
to the topic. By scanning scientific papers, it identifies domain-specific 
terms and compiles a comprehensive collection of non-redundant terms. 
The resulting ontology is then utilised to annotate various types of col- 
lected data, to capture patterns of digital socialisation among children 
and young people. To streamline the annotation process and facilitate 
data analysis, we have created an open-source online platform called 
KGNotes, which is a user-friendly tool that visualises the created ontol- 
ogy, loads different file types, and enables annotation using concepts 
from the knowledge base. By employing this comprehensive approach, 
utilising the KGExtraction algorithm, developing the ontology, and using 
the KGNotes platform for the analysis, we can unlock valuable insights 
and delve into the intricate dynamics of digital leisure and socialisation 
patterns among children and young people, ultimately enhancing our 
understanding of their digital experiences in a rapidly evolving techno- 
logical landscape. 
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Introduction 


Research into the use of digital technology in school education has high- 
lighted the challenges of equity and inclusivity across Europe. Equity in 
education has emerged as a critical issue addressed in the 2030 Agenda for 
Sustainable Development, adopted by all United Nations Member States 
in 2015, with Sustainable Development Goal 4: “Ensure inclusive and 
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equitable quality education and promote lifelong learning opportunities 
for all’ (United Nations, 2015). In this context, information and commu- 
nication technologies (ICTs) play an important role in that they can be 
harnessed to facilitate the achievement of the goals of the 2030 Agenda for 
Education (Tjoa & Tjoa, 2016; UNESCO, 2017). However, the ongoing 
technological transformation poses challenges for school education to pre- 
pare children and young people with the relevant digital skills while paying 
attention to preventing education inequalities (OECD, 2020; Ottestad & 
Gudmundsdottir, 2018). The European Commission: Digital Education 
Action Plan addresses this key challenge and focuses on preparing schools 
for the digital age, outlining two core strategies: supporting the development 
of a high-performing digital education ecosystem, and improving digital skills 
and competences for digital transformation (European Commission, 2020). 
‘The issue of equity in education is indeed recognised as a key challenge 
for educational institutions. Although it has been strategically addressed 
at the European policy level, especially since the outbreak of the 
COVID-19 pandemic, education equity and ICT inclusion from the 
perspective of children and young people have not yet been sufficiently 
explored. A key concept in this context is vulnerability. Lotz (2016) 
describes vulnerability as a human characteristic in which coping with 
challenges depends on the support of others. In this context, the 
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vulnerability of children and young people is particularly pronounced 
because of their developmental stage and their dependence on the sup- 
port of others. They do not yet have the same skills as adults to cope with 
life’s challenges and may be more vulnerable to adverse circumstances 
such as poverty, illness, and family conflict. This vulnerability is exacer- 
bated when issues of equity and inclusion are taken into account. 

ICT in education is one of the elements of children’s and young peo- 
ple’s ecosystems and can be used to investigate why some children and 
young people are positively affected by digital technology, while others 
seem to be negatively affected. However, to truly understand the experi- 
ences of these children and young people, it is important to explore their 
perspectives. 

The focus of this chapter is on children’s and young people’s perspec- 
tives, which explores using innovative and participatory qualitative 
research methods that involve them as co-researchers. These methods 
allow for a more equitable and inclusive approach to research, recognis- 
ing children and young people as experts based on their lived experiences. 
Article 12 of the United Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child 
reinforces this, stating that the child, being ‘capable of forming his or her 
own views, [has] the right to express those views freely in all matters 
affecting the child’ (McMellon & Tisdall, 2020, p. 159; UNCRC, 2003). 
By involving children and young people as co-researchers, the research 
approach seeks not only to understand their experiences but also to 
empower them to have a voice in matters that affect them. The imple- 
mentation of this principle is intended to increase understanding and to 
include children’s and young people’s views on their future, thus involv- 
ing them in shaping their education and future. Particularly in educa- 
tional research, the involvement of children and young people as 
co-researchers and experts is becoming increasingly important (Cumbo 
& Selwyn, 2021). Following a phenomenological approach, which allows 
researchers to explore the experiences and views of participants (Creswell, 
2013), semi-structured interviews were conducted with children and 
young people on the topic of ‘ICT in education’. Moreover, there is a 
shift from research on children and young people to research with chil- 
dren and young people, which is becoming increasingly common in the 
literature on participatory methods to meet the abovementioned rights 
(e.g., Bradbury-Jones & Taylor, 2015). In our study reported on in this 
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chapter, our goal was to include this shift by doing research with children 
and young people. Involving children and young people as equal partners 
in the research process enable valuable data to be obtained (Bradbury- 
Jones & Taylor, 2015; Collins et al., 2020; Cuevas-Parra & Tisdall, 2019; 
van Blerk & Barker, 2008). 

To achieve this participatory approach, the research design reported on 
here used a specific methodological approach in the form of a video 
workshop. The aim was to encourage children and young people to share 
their experiences and to allow researchers to gain insight into their sub- 
jective perspectives. The study focuses on the needs and aspirations of 
children and young people as they prepare for life in the digital age and 
the impact of digital technology on their everyday school life. Participants 
take on the role of co-researchers, designing tools and conducting inter- 
views. This participatory approach aims to promote equity and inclusion, 
particularly for vulnerable participants, by giving them a voice and 
addressing potential inequalities in digital education. The video work- 
shops, facilitated by researchers in five European countries (Estonia, 
Germany, Greece, Norway, and Romania), brought together children 
and young people as well as teacher candidates from universities. The lat- 
ter, as pre-service teachers, are not that much older than the children and 
young people, and in this way, they could relate more to some of their 
experiences than teachers or researchers who were much older. In focus- 
ing on this research design, this chapter addresses the following research 
questions: 


How can participatory research be designed to engage children and young peo- 
ple as experts in research to explore their ICT experiences in school education? 

What can be learnt and what insights into the lives of children and young 
people can be gained by involving them in participatory research? 


In this context, emphasis is given to examining: 
° Topics that children and young people raise in their interviews when they 


interview younger children or young people on the topic of ‘ICT in 
education; 
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° Topics that teacher candidates develop in their interviews when interview- 
ing children and young people about ‘ICT in education; 

° Core statements/views emerging from the interviews; 

° Main implications for (student) teachers and school education arising 


from the results of the video workshop. 


Designing Participatory Research with Children 
and Young People 


In addressing the research question, the importance of participatory 
research with children and young people is highlighted, particularly in 
terms of participation (Hart, 1992). Hart (1992) proposes a ladder of 
participation, which include several ways to conduct participatory 
research with children and young people, some of which are not necessar- 
ily very participatory. Our approach falls under what Hart (1992) refers 
to as ‘adult-initiated, shared decisions’ with children and young people 
(p. 8). Aldridge (2015) found that children and young people are often 
denied full participation in research. This is either because they are difh- 
cult to reach or access to be successfully recruited for studies or because 
the ethical considerations and procedures involved are seen as problem- 
atic, challenging, or even insurmountable. However, the consequence is 
that certain individuals or groups may then be excluded from studies 
altogether, limiting the knowledge available to researchers (Aldridge, 2015). 

A study by van Doorn et al. (2014) aimed to strengthen the profes- 
sional role of children and explore the methodological consequences of 
conducting experiments using recording devices. The children in the 
study by van Doorn et al. (2014) (28 children aged 9-10 years) were 
divided into groups and provided with recording devices to conduct 
interviews. The study concluded that involving children as co-researchers 
should be integrated into the main researcher’s interests and not just as a 
motivational tool. It was found that mobile phones were not recom- 
mended for recording due to poor audio quality and difficulty switching 
between image and audio creation. The design of including co-researchers 
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makes it possible to visit places less accessible to the main researchers, 
such as children’s rooms, and to see these places and issues from the chil- 
dren’s perspective. 

In another (case) study, elementary school students from kindergarten 
to eighth grade were involved in film production. The class was run as a 
daily elective in a public charter school. Children and young people 
planned, filmed, and shared their films individually or in self-selected 
teams. They chose their film projects and made their production plans. 
‘They were also aware of how the social construction of data was captured 
by the research cameras in the classroom and actively participated in the 
collection of video data. The researcher also acted as a teacher and had to 
take into account the unequal distribution of tasks and responsibilities. 
Although some of the children and young people were less interested, 
their involvement in the development of the dataset supported the analy- 
sis of the data and helped to navigate the overwhelming amount of video 
data (Husbye, 2019). 

Both studies show that involving children and young people in partici- 
patory research can be beneficial in terms of motivation and the develop- 
ment of creativity. At the same time, it is clear that there are hurdles to 
overcome, starting with the need for appropriate recording media (when 
working with video data) and the fact that researchers have important 
responsibilities (e.g., they sometimes also act as teachers) that go beyond 
pure research. 

Ethical considerations must also be taken into account when conduct- 
ing research on children and young people as a vulnerable group 
(Papademas, 2009). Numerous ethical guidelines can be found when 
involving children and young people in education research (Alderson, 
1995; Christensen & Prout, 2002; Clark & Moss, 2011; Greene & Hill, 
2005). For example, as they are still minors, attention must be paid to the 
location of the research and whether parents are present (Bushin, 2007). 
Other issues may include power relations, voluntary participation, con- 
sent, and confidentiality. As methodology and ethics are closely linked in 
research with children and young people, it is up to the researcher to 
ensure the best possible methodological adaptation, such as to the 
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different ways in which children and young people communicate (Cohen 
et al., 2011; Thomas & O’ Kane, 1998). We believe that this can be 
achieved by using participatory research methods. 


Collaborative Ethnography Approach 


One of these participatory research methods is collaborative ethnogra- 
phy. According to this approach, researchers should be actively involved 
as creative participants in the whole research process as active co- 
researchers, from the development of the questions to the implementa- 
tion and beyond. This research approach originated in anthropology and 
has not yet been widely adopted in social research with children and 
young people. Rather, it refers to the collaboration between researchers 
and adult study participants (Belgrace & Smith, 1995; Buford et al., 
2000; Campbell & Lassiter, 2015; Lassiter, 2005). To collaborate means 
to work together, especially in an intellectual endeavour. “While collabo- 
ration is central to the practice of ethnography, realizing a more deliber- 
ate and explicit collaborative ethnography implies resituating collaborative 
practice at every stage of the ethnographic process, from fieldwork to 
writing and back again’ (Lassiter, 2005, p. 15). The aim, then, is not to 
view the entire research process as researcher-centred but as a collabora- 
tive process between all those involved in the research process (Hackett, 
2017; Lassiter, 2005; Kleinman, 2002). Collaboration goes beyond mere 
cooperation: it is a direct and collaborative partnership with little divi- 
sion of labour (Arnold, 2003). Specifically, in this approach, the researcher 
is thus called upon to share authority and control over the research pro- 
cess with those being researched (Campbell & Lassiter, 2015). This 
requires mutual interest and curiosity in the topic under study (Marcus, 
2007). As an equal partnership between researchers and research partici- 
pants is sought, this is not only a methodological but also a theoretical 
approach (von Unger, 2014). 
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Video Workshop Approach 


In the video workshop, the children and young people participating in 
our study were involved as co-researchers, following the approach of col- 
laborative ethnography. The active participation of the research partici- 
pants in the research itself took place in several stages: (a) jointly 
developing tools—interview guidelines—to address the main research 
focus of how children and young people view their education in terms of 
preparing them for future life in the digital age; (b) taking on the role of 
interviewer and conducting interviews with other children and young 
people and videotaping them; and (c) reflecting on the methodological 
approach and thus contributing to improving the participatory research 
design (Casamassima et al., 2022). 

When recruiting participants for our study, particular attention was 
paid to ensuring that children and young people from disadvantaged 
backgrounds were included. It was also ensured that the sample was as 
heterogeneous as possible in terms of, for example, gender, social and 
migration background, and location. The interview guide, which the 
children and young people, and teacher candidates developed together 
with researchers from all five participating countries (Estonia, Germany, 
Greece, Norway, and Romania), was designed to use language appropri- 
ate for children. Due to the COVID-19 pandemic, the interviews were 
conducted both using a videoconferencing tool and in Norway only face- 
to-face (see more in Eickelmann et al., 2022). 

In each participating country, the sample included children and young 
people attending classes just before the transition to a new formal stage of 
education and children and young people attending classes just after the 
transition to a new formal stage of education as well as teacher candidates 
from universities. All together, drawn from the 5 countries, 49 children 
and young people and 20 teacher candidates were included in the sam- 
ples. Thus, the study intentionally recruited children and young people 
from a similar age group, with a focus on exploring the relevance of edu- 
cation transitions. This approach aimed to create a comfortable and sup- 
portive environment that would encourage participants to share their 
experiences and express their opinions freely among their peers. 
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future 


What is taught 
about ICT at 
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Fig. 1 Foci of interview questions 


Furthermore, the involvement of teacher candidates was seen as crucial to 
this study as the participating trainee teachers had the opportunity to 
hear directly from the children and young people about their current and 
past experiences with ICT in education, which they could use to inform 
their professional development and future classes or courses they would 
teach. The children and young people were asked to develop interview 
questions around three themes: (a) what is taught about ICT in school; 
(b) challenges in using ICT in school; and (c) digital literacy needed in 
the future (Casamassima et al., 2022) (Fig. 1). 

Throughout the implementation, it was important to keep the chil- 
dren and young people interested (cf. Husbye, 2019). Therefore, atten- 
tion was paid to activation through playful means of getting to know 
each other at the beginning of the workshop, regular breaks, and con- 
tinuous feedback. 

In the first part (developing the interview guidelines) of a two-part 
video workshop (conducted either in one day or over two consecutive 
days), participants were introduced to the project and its research topic, 
followed by a methodological introduction focusing on the development 
of interview guidelines and how to conduct an interview. The children 
and young people worked together to develop questions they would like 
to ask in the interviews to explore how children and young people see 
their schools preparing them for the digital age. Similarly, the teacher 
candidates worked together to develop questions they would like to ask 
in the interviews to explore the same issue. On the technical side, the 
participants were also introduced to how the interviews were to be video 
recorded. While no recording device was specified, it was observed 
whether the use of certain devices, such as mobile phones for video 
recording, was problematic, based on the recommendation of van Doorn 
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Fig.2 Tandems implementing video-recorded interviews 


et al. (2014). The second part of the workshop was devoted to conduct- 
ing and videotaping a total of at least six interviews in each country. 
These were produced by at least six tandems, composed in such a way 
that other children and young people (attending classes immediately after 
the transition) interviewed two children and young people (those attend- 
ing classes immediately before the transition), and children and young 
people from both levels of education were interviewed by teacher candi- 
dates who would teach at the respective levels in the future. This proce- 
dure is illustrated in Fig. 2: 

Given the different pandemic situations’ in the participating European 
countries, it is important to note that each country decided whether to 
conduct the video workshop as described above, in person, or in a digital 
format using video conference tools (Casamassima et al., 2022). As 
described by van Doorn et al. (2014), the digital implementation also 
gave the researchers some insight into the children’s rooms when the chil- 
dren and young people participated from there. The following section 
aims to explore participatory methods in education research by reflecting 
on the implementation of the video workshop, analysing and evaluating 
how involving children, young people, and teacher candidates as partners 
in research through the video workshop can provide valuable data to 
complement previous methodological approaches. This was achieved in 


'The COVID-19 pandemic has had a significant impact on education in Europe, with school 
closures and a shift to distance learning affecting millions of students. From the spring of 2020, 
many European countries implemented nationwide school closures. While some schools have been 
able to adapt to online learning, the shift has been challenging for many students and teachers, with 
concerns about unequal access to technology and learning resources. 
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two ways. On the one hand, a qualitative content analysis of the devel- 
oped interview guidelines was carried out. On the other hand, other 
metadata was taken into account—for example, the experiences of the 
children and young people, the teacher candidates, and the researchers 
(see Casamassima et al., 2022 for more details). 

The qualitative data analysis entailed a thematic content analysis of the 
textual empirical data in the form of interview questions across the five 
European countries (Creswell & Creswell, 2018; Mayring, 2015). In this 
approach, the researchers collected interview data from a variety of 
sources, including children and young people and teacher candidates, 
who had developed their own interview questions in their respective 
countries. These questions were then translated into English and used in 
the analysis. To begin the analysis, the researchers read the transcripts to 
identify key ideas, themes, and patterns. Next, the researchers coded the 
data by assigning labels or keywords to different segments of the text. 
Finally, the researchers interpreted the findings and concluded the experi- 
ences and perspectives of the children and young people and the teacher 
candidates. 


Results on Learning from Children and Young 
People Through Participatory Research 


In the following, responses to the research questions will be provided on 
how participatory research can be designed to engage children and young 
people as experts in research to explore their ICT experiences in school 
education and what can be learned, and what insights into the lives of 
children and young people can be gained by involving them in participa- 
tory research. To this end, results are reported on what topics the children 
and young people address in their interviews when interviewing younger 
children or young people on the topic of ‘ICT in education’ and what 
topics the teacher candidates develop in their interviews with children 
and young people on the topic of ‘ICT in education’. Furthermore, we 
present the main implications for (student) teachers and school educa- 
tion derived from the results of the video workshops. 
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Interview Questions Developed by Children 
and Young People 


The development of the interview guidelines varied considerably between 
the five countries (Estonia, Germany, Greece, Norway, and Romania). 
Given that the Estonian participants were the oldest age group 
(15-16 years old), it was not surprising that their interview questions 
were more sophisticated or developed. The questions they developed 
were both thematic and focused, as the example below shows (Fig. 3). 

As the children in Germany were quite young (10 years old), they were 
accompanied by a researcher to help during the question development 
process. The children developed questions that focused on the use of ICT 
in school, the existence of subjects such as computer science, and the 
desire for more use of social media in the classroom. However, to address 
the future aspect, it was also important to find out what the younger 
children (grade 4 and below) wanted to be when they grew up and if it 
had anything to do with technology, as the following examples show us 
(Fig. 4). 


What difficulties have 
been encountered 
regarding education 
and the use of digital 
devices? 


What are the biggest 
challenges/gaps/difficulties 
in the digital world that you 
need to develop to enter 
adult life to cope with 
everyday life? 


What are the 
shortcomings for today’s 
youngsters in the current 
education systems’ fields 

of the digital world that 
prevent being successful 
in the future world? 


How satisfied are you 
with the skills you've 
acquired from the 
classes regarding 
digital world? 


What kind of digital 
skills you might need 
in the future, to be 
successful in the 
world in the future? 


How do you 
imaginge yourself in 
the changing world 
of work in the time of 
digital era? 


Fig. 3 Interview questions developed by the young people in Estonia 
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Do you have any digital 
devices at school? 
Which ones would you 
(still) like to have? 


What do you think about 
the fact that there are so 
many digital media/ 
devices today? 


How long are you 
allowed to use 
technology during 
lessons? 


Do you want to post 
something later that 
everyone can see? 


Fig. 4 Interview questions developed by children in Germany 


Overall, it was clear from the development of the questions in Germany 
that children and young people had a different concept of the future to 
that of adults. For example, they only asked about the future in adult- 
hood in terms of career choice. Otherwise, they always referred to the 
future in terms of secondary school. They started with ‘Are you looking 
forward to secondary school?’ and then went on to ask what they wanted 
from their digital education in secondary school and whether their cur- 
rent (primary) school was preparing them for their digital future in sec- 
ondary school. This shows the challenge of including, for instance, young 
children as their idea of the future can be limited. 

In Greece, the children and young people were in grade 7 and prepared 
the questions under the supervision of two researchers. Some of the ques- 
tions they developed were general, while others were more specific and 
related to school and teaching, such as the following (Fig. 5). 

The children and young people in Norway (aged 12 and 13) were the 
only ones who took part in the video workshop in person. Initially, they 
needed support to understand what was expected of them when they 
started to work on the interview guidelines. More children participated 
in the Norwegian video workshop than in the other countries. This 
resulted in a less-structured setting compared to the breakout rooms in 
the other countries involved. The three researchers moved between the six 
different rooms for the children and helped them to get started. This had 
to do with how they conducted the interviews. The children sat together 
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Did your 
classmates have 
problems using 
Webex? 


What do you 
usually do with 
the computer? 


Does the use of new 
technologies make 
the lessons more 
pleasant? 


How was your 
experience with 
Webex? 


Did you have any problems 
with the connection? Did you 
have any other technical 
problems? 


What would you like to 
be more competent in 
using the computer? 


Do you think that the 
use of new technologies 


Do you search on the 


is helpful in learning? EE internet to find 
new technologies information for your 
lessons/ school? 


Would you like to 
know more things 
about new 
technologies? 


make the lessons 
more interesting? 


Do you learn more 
easily through the use 
of new technologies? 


How much time do 
you spend in front 
of the computer? 


Fig.5 Interview questions developed by the children and young people in Greece 


What kind of 
digital skills might 
you need in the 
future? 


What do you think 

about technology at 
school/at home? And 
how to use it [how it is 
used]? 


Do you use technology 
at school/at home? 
How much? How do 
you use it? 


What do you think technology 
will be like in 10 years? What 
do you think people are going 


How can you use 


What do you learn Is there anything that 


is [digi to use it for? 
from gaming/ can be dangerous t E SC th 
the internet? about the internet/ ec ae ° 


gaming? What do you 
think about digital 


responsibility? 


What would you do 
without digital items 
[tools/technology]? 


What have you 
learned about digital 
responsibility? 


Fig. 6 Interview questions developed by the children and young people 
in Norway 


in a room to develop the interview questions, and it was easier for one of 
the researchers to check on them as a group as they developed the inter- 
view questions. After receiving initial explanations, the children became 
quite independent in developing their questions. The questions ranged 
from general questions about what they use and what they think they will 


use in the future to more specific questions about gaming, digital respon- 
sibility, and risks (Fig. 6). 
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The children and young people in Romania were also accompanied by 
a researcher who helped when needed. During the children’s group work, 
in which two 12-year-old girls developed interview questions, a researcher 
was present to offer assistance if needed. This was important as children 
in Romania are still quite young after their first year of secondary school. 
‘The girls were given instructions on three topics and asked to develop 
questions on their own. However, the research assistant also encouraged 
them to add more questions to explore the topics further. Two topics 
proved to be more challenging, especially in terms of difficulties related 
to digital technologies and future digital skills. It was particularly chal- 
lenging for the children to imagine how a fourth grader would approach 
these questions (Fig. 7). 

Overall, the children and young people that developed the interview 
questions focused on digital skills that might be needed, ranging from 
using text and presentation programmes, videoconferencing tools, and 
school platforms to creating content for social media. Interview questions 
also included a focus on the availability of digital devices and the Internet 
at school and on teachers’ digital literacy and use of ICT. The potential of 


How did you 
manage to stay 
focused in 

classes? 


In which subjects 
is the technology 
used more? 


What competences 
did you develop 
during the online 
schooling? 


How much du you 
think technology will 
develop in the future? 


What are your 
favourite subjects 
at school? 


What challenges did you 
have at school during the 
period of online (distance) 
learning? 


How was it easier 
face to face or 
online? 


Fig. 7 Interview questions developed by the children and young people 
in Romania 
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digital technology to motivate or support learning was also raised, with 
reference to the Internet and games. In addition, the impact of COVID-19 
is reflected in the questions developed in Greece and Romania, which 
deal with online distance learning. Questions about the use and benefits 
developed by the children and young people included a focus on the 
younger generation’s satisfaction with the use of digital technology in 
education, including asking for ways to improve. Finally, a series of inter- 
view questions also included the challenges of digital education, ranging 
from challenges with an Internet connection and well-being, especially 
during distance learning, to the issue of Internet safety and digital 
responsibility. 


Interview Questions Developed by 
the Teacher Candidates 


The teacher candidates also developed interview questions to ask the chil- 
dren and young people. In contrast to the young people, the teacher 
candidates in Estonia focused their questions (both in the preparation of 
the questions and the interview) on distance learning as a consequence of 
the COVID-19 pandemic. This was also the case for teacher candidates 
in Greece. Estonia’s teacher candidates’ interview questions partly focused 
on specific applications and environments used in education or on over- 
arching skills developed in distance education. 

In Germany and Romania, the teacher candidates faced the challenge 
of formulating questions in a child-friendly way as the children and 
young people were still very young (see above). In Germany, they devel- 
oped questions about the existence of rules or routines in the use of ICT 
at school and about future skills that children and young people might 
need in dealing with computers. The teacher candidates also considered 
aspects of Internet safety and the risks of ICT use when developing their 
interview questions. 

In Norway, the teacher candidates developed a comprehensive list of 
questions ranging from COVID-19-related issues to use, competence 
issues, and general challenges. The interview guidelines included ques- 
tions about what the children and young people learn at school in 
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relation to technology, challenges in using technology, and prospects as 
well as about their teachers’ digital literacy and use of technology in the 
classroom. 

The teacher candidates in Romania developed questions about the 
subjects taught in school, the devices used for different subjects, learning 
styles, and the importance of academic success and difficulties in access 
and use but also difficulties concerning specific school subjects and per- 
ceived differences among children and the reasons for these differences. 
Also included were questions about the future of digital literacy related to 
practical aspects and the idea of a future where robots would replace 
teachers. 

Reflecting on the video workshop, some teacher candidates, such as 
those from Germany, stated that the participatory method has the poten- 
tial to be extended and possibly used in teacher training and as part of 
university courses. 


Discussion, Main Implications, Limitations, 
and Future Perspectives 


With the video workshop approach, the children and young people, in 
particular, were called upon to provide the researchers with expertise on 
everyday school life for the digital generation and to support the research- 
ers in cases where previously applied methodological approaches were not 
sufficiently informative to assess children’s and young people’s subjective 
perspectives and needs related to ICT experiences in school education. 
In light of long-standing proposals, such as those by Bradbury-Jones 
and Taylor (2015), Collins et al. (2020), Cuevas-Parra and Tisdall (2019), 
and van Blerk and Barker (2008), it is increasingly important to consider 
involving children and young people as equal partners in the research 
process to obtain valuable data. The eight types of participation in Hart’s 
(1992) ladder of participation can be useful to consider and as mentioned 
previously our approach fell under the sixth type, namely adult-initiated, 
shared decisions with children and young people. The video workshop 
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presented can serve as a promising starting point for further research and 
practice in this regard. 

Children and young people who are currently attending school are 
essentially the key actors at the centre of the research as they are the pri- 
mary stakeholders and beneficiaries of digital education. Thus, they are 
the ones who experience first-hand how ICT is taught and used for learn- 
ing in schools. Involving children, young people, and teacher candidates 
as active partners in research is an important way of involving them in 
decisions that affect their everyday lives. By giving them a voice and an 
active role in the research process, they can provide valuable insights and 
perspectives that might not otherwise be considered. This approach also 
helps to build trust and collaboration between researchers and partici- 
pants and promotes a more equitable and inclusive research process. 
Involving children and young people as co-researchers recognises their 
expertise based on their lived experiences and encourages their active par- 
ticipation in decisions that affect their education and future. 

In summary, several key lessons can be drawn from the results of 
this study: 


e Overall, the feedback in all the countries was positive, and the partici- 
pants seemed to appreciate the video workshop. This aspect should 
also be emphasised from an ethical point of view (e.g., Christensen & 
Prout, 2002; Greene & Hill, 2005): as participants should not be 
harmed in any way by collaborative research, they must have a positive 
experience and feel empowered by their participation. 

° The teacher candidates stated that the participatory method has the 
potential to be extended and possibly used in teacher training and as 
part of university courses. 

° The video workshop proved to be a useful method, revealing previ- 
ously hidden aspects such as the different ways in which children, 
young people, and adults conceptualise the future. 

° Overall, it can be concluded that the video workshop is highly useful 
as a method of collaborative ethnography. It allows researchers to 
involve children, young people, and teacher candidates as collabora- 
tors and co-researchers in the study of ICT in education. This approach 
promotes equity and inclusion, recognises the expertise of all participants, 
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and ensures that their voices are heard. In addition, the video work- 
shop enables the generation of rich and detailed data that can be ana- 
lysed and shared across Europe to inform policy and practice. 


In general, several challenges related to the video workshop approach 
need to be mentioned, which have already been elaborated in Casamassima 
et al. (2022). The video workshop requires a high degree of preparation and 
sensitivity on the part of the researchers (see also Husbye, 2019). The 
impact of the researcher needs to be considered when planning interview 
questions, that is, whether the researcher should intervene and, if so, how 
much. This needs to be balanced against the age of the participants. This 
was reflected, for example, in the fact that the Estonian participants, who 
were the oldest age group (15—16 years old), developed more sophisticated 
interview questions. Furthermore, following the logic of collaborative eth- 
nography, future research should consider collaborating not only during 
data collection but also in writing up the results, together with the partici- 
pants themselves. Yet, how this should be done in terms of providing finan- 
cial incentives for the time that children and young people would use 
should be considered and perhaps be included in funding projects that 
include a participatory approach. The preparation effort is relatively high, 
and in several countries, there were significant differences in the duration 
of the interviews, which required additional organisational effort. Although 
the problem of video recording (with devices such as mobile phones) men- 
tioned in the study by van Doorn et al. (2014) did not arise in the video 
workshops in the five countries, it should be kept in mind in the future and 
dealt with preventively. However, the abovementioned advantages (e.g., 
revealing previously hidden aspects) are so convincing that they outweigh 
the disadvantages if video workshops are properly organised. 
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Introduction 


The continuously growing role of digital devices in today’s society infuses 
the lives of families and their children with digital communication, learn- 
ing and playing, and services. Family, peer, and educational interactions 
with digital technologies (DT) influence children from an early age. 
During the initial phase of the COVID-19 pandemic (2020-2022), 
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numerous studies signalled changes in the cognitive and emotional devel- 
opment and social integration of children and young people due to the 
influence of digital transformations (Helsper & Smahel, 2020; Hurwitz 
& Schmitt, 2020; Lafton et al., 2023; Neophytou et al., 2021; Odgers 
et al., 2020). 

Several studies have examined how DT may affect children’s cognitive, 
emotional, and social development, potentially endangering their well- 
being, safety, educational attainment, and future career and social lives. 
Many studies considered the length of time spent using DT as a risk fac- 
tor and often signalled negative consequences for the neurologic and 
socioemotional development of children (Bohnert & Gracia, 2021; 
Goagoses et al., 2020; Hollis et al., 2020; Robidoux et al., 2019; Sharpe, 
2021; Suhana, 2017). Risks to children also relate to accessing inadequate 
or inaccurate content for their capacity to understand and include con- 
tent, such as pornographic or negative messages, that might disturb or 
upset them (Sprung et al., 2020; Stoilova et al., 2021; Tiwari, 2020). 

Despite numerous alarming headlines and research examining the 
potential risks of DT to children’s health and development, few studies 
considered—in a holistic way—the combination of numerous risk and 
protective factors influencing the effects of DT on children’s vulnerabili- 
ties (Lafton et al., 2023). Thus, in this chapter, we used a qualitative 
design to explore children’s vulnerabilities as an interplay between chil- 
dren and caregivers and peers who interact with them, influencing their 
future as DT users during their life course (Elder, 1994; Mollborn et al., 
2021). This is important as we recognise that ‘instead of a battle with 
children on one side and parents on the other, media and technology use 
has become a family affair’ (Wartella et al., 2014, p. 30). 

In this chapter, we rely on the cultural constructivist view of Vygotsky 
(1978) on development regarding how mediation influences learning: 
‘Every function in the child’s cultural development appears twice: first, 
on the social level, and later, on the individual level; first between people 
(inter-psychological), and then inside the child (intra-psychological)’ 
(Vygotsky, 1978, p. 57). Focussing on preschool and elementary school 
children, we adopt the idea that for age-appropriate development, there 
are ‘certain critical windows for age-related timing, offering optimal 
opportunities, as well as maximum risks’ (Schoon & Heckhausen, 2019, 
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p. 4). The outcomes of risk factors depend not only on the ecosystemic 
factors that influence children, coming from family, school, and other 
social proximal or distal interactions, but also on children’s agency, as 
affected by their age, motivation, and capacity to thrive and cope with 
adversity. The historical, social, and cultural conditions of children’s lives 
are of great importance for what they learn, and the mediation they 
receive from parents and teachers is of great importance to how they 


develop (Vygotsky, 1934/1987, p. 148). 


Children’s Vulnerability and Agency 
from a Developmental Perspective 


According to Masten and Gewirtz (2006), vulnerability is caused by 
existing predispositions and children’s negative experiences. In their 
words, vulnerability is ‘susceptibility to a particular disorder which was 
then potentiated by adverse experience’ (Masten & Gewirtz, 2006, p. 22) 
and ‘may arise over the course of development, from experiences that cre- 
ate susceptibility to future hazards’ (Masten & Gewirtz, 2006, p. 24). 
Concisely, vulnerability is the ‘susceptibility to a specified negative out- 
come in the context of risk and adversity (Masten & Gewirtz, 2006, 
p. 24). Thus, in the digital world, we understand vulnerability in the 
context of negative experiences, risks, or adversity through the use of 
DT. The theoretical framework of vulnerability has an integratory capac- 
ity, explaining individual reactivity in many domains, including develop- 
mental psychology (Masten, 2018; Sroufe, 1996), child protection 
(Fraser et al., 2010), and recently the digital vulnerability of children 
(Ayllón et al., 2023). Based on Masten and Gewirtz (2006), resilience is 
the successful adaptation of highly vulnerable individuals facing adversi- 
ties in their lives. According to the view of vulnerability and resilience, 
children do not interact passively with adversities in their environment, 
but from an early age, they are active agents who can compensate for 
vulnerabilities and develop coping mechanisms to overcome challenges. 
To describe different forms of vulnerabilities, for this chapter, we 
adapted the taxonomy developed by Katz and El Asam (2020), which can 
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be linked with the ecological framework (Bronfenbrenner, 1979). In his 
later work, Bronfenbrenner defined (Bronfenbrenner & Ceci, 1994) the 
proximal processes, involving direct forms of interaction such as playing 
with a child, reading, or teaching new skills such as the use of DT ‘through 
which genotypes are transformed into phenotypes’ (Bronfenbrenner & 
Ceci, 1994, p. 568). Thus, for these researchers, the synergy effects 
between genetics and the environment surrounding children and young 
people are fundamental in the proximal process. Moreover, ‘the nature of 
the emergent phenotypes will depend on the activities that take place in 
the principal proximal settings in which the child is growing up’ 
(Bronfenbrenner & Ceci, 1994, p. 576). Through engaging in various 
digital activities, children and young people can make sense of the world 
around them and understand their place in it, simultaneously playing 
their part in changing the current order and fitting into the existing one. 
Thus, we analysed vulnerabilities regarding DT in a general sense, which 
is influenced by children’s age range; categorical, characterised children 
belonging to the same socio-economic categories; situational influenced 
by children in a specific way depending on their microsystemic situation; 
and individual, which depends on children’s reactions to challenges. This 
chapter explores how young children (aged 10 or younger) can overcome 
vulnerabilities triggered by DT, counteracting challenges through 
their agency. 

Even though children today are considered capable of easily using DT, 
they are more vulnerable than adults to the hidden complexities of the 
digital world. From the point of view of neurological and psychological 
development, studies have pointed out that DT can be a leading stressor 
for the mental health of children aged 10 or younger because they do not 
have the capability to sufficiently regulate their psychological processes 
(Neophytou et al., 2021) or select appropriate content (Hollis et al., 
2020; Livingstone, 2013). The risks for young generations are considered 
to exceed the risks faced by their parents, who were also highly influenced 
by digitalisation as their childhoods and adolescence were also influenced 
by computers, gaming, play stations, mobile phones, and later, mobile 
phones and social media (Neophytou et al., 2021). Children’s well-being 
largely depends on their caregivers’ capacity to respond to their cognitive, 
social, and emotional needs (Fineman, 2008), but concerning DT, 
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children’s digital competences can sometimes surpass those of some of 
their caretakers, and children can also facilitate the access of adult care- 
takers to the opportunities accessible via DT. In this regard, the phenom- 
enon of reverse mediation (Benedetto & Ingrassia, 2020; Nikken & 
Opree, 2018), which renders authority to children, can be a further con- 
sequence of the digital gap between some children and their caregivers. 

Besides the general vulnerability related to their age, children and 
young people may be affected by sociodemographic factors, like low fam- 
ily income, living in a disadvantaged community, having a single parent, 
migration to new environments and cultures, or their parents’ low educa- 
tion level. Such risk factors could cause categorical vulnerabilities due to 
specific disadvantages for children in accessing DT and developing digi- 
tal competence. Referring to the parallel between online and offline vul- 
nerability, Katz and El Asam (2020) noted that real-world vulnerabilities 
often extend to the online world. 

Alongside categorical vulnerabilities, children live in specific situations 
that can induce vulnerabilities in their digital attainment. In our under- 
standing, these relate to situational vulnerabilities and are context-specific 
issues (Kapella et al., 2022), like being neglected by their caregivers, 
adults, or peers; parental divorce; being left behind by parents migrating 
for labour; or being raised in foster care. The implicit risks of these situa- 
tions need to be uncovered by analysis. 

Innate characteristics like disabilities, developmental delays, or mental 
health issues might affect children’s relationship with DT and their abil- 
ity to use digital devices to grow and thrive. Thus, children might also 
have physical, emotional, or mental health characteristics, disorders, and 
special needs, representing individual vulnerabilities related to DT. Digital 
vulnerabilities in a psychological and psychiatric framework are often dis- 
cussed in terms of the danger that children and young people—with or 
without personality or developmental disorders—will become addicted 
to excessively using devices and suffer the effects of their dependence 
(Odgers et al., 2020). 

Within the developmental view of vulnerability, one fundamental 
approach is to discuss the vulnerability in relation to agency and evolving 
capabilities. General, categorical, situational, or individual vulnerabilities 
cannot by themselves make children vulnerable; in this perspective, 
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children are active agents who can revert the effect of risks according to 
their interests, needs, and goals in adaptative ways, even if not necessarily 
or entirely in the way adults might see it desirable from a parental or 
sometimes moral perspective. Agency is an essential term in understand- 
ing childhood (Duncan et al., 2018), underlining the transformative 
capacity of children (Baraldi & Cockburn, 2018). We also understand 
that children’s actions, including those linked to digital devices, are co- 
agentic (Leonard, 2016) because children’s reactions depend on the 
actions of those surrounding them, with whom they are connected in 
multiple ways and areas. Thus, an investigation of the agency and resil- 
ience of children in the digital world would benefit from exploring par- 
ents’ attitudes and the parental role in facilitating or limiting children’s 
access to DT and digital literacy. 


Caregiver Mediation Styles and Children’s 
Digital Exploration 


DT enables new forms of access to information, opens new opportuni- 
ties, and boosts learning capacities for children while also anchoring them 
in their communities and increasing their chances and productivity in 
the labour market (O’Neill, 2015). Children’s engagement with DT 
should not be judged solely based on time spent using DT but also on the 
quality of the interaction. Children must learn to identify and respond 
critically to age-appropriate, relevant information. In the digital environ- 
ment, children have the right to enjoy opportunities appropriate for their 
age and individual interest and to be protected from risks by being guided 
in their endeavours by more knowledgeable persons and programmes 
specifically designed for their age. According to Lazonder et al. (2020), 
children’s level of DT use constantly increases throughout primary school, 
even without formal training. On the other hand, from the cultural con- 
structivist approach to development, acquisitions result from social inter- 
actions, even if not formal competence, and become meaningful if the 
learners are active, critical, and creative. According to Vygotsky 
(1934/1987), who originated this framework, this can only be achieved 
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by the interactions and mediation from the social and cultural context 
(McDevitt & Ormrod, 2014). Cultural constructivism does not deny 
children’s agency but posits that they need mediation to reach their 
potential. Such support and guidance play a role in scaffolding children’s 
capabilities and come from people—either adults or peers—more knowl- 
edgeable than the child, explaining the differences between children’s 
attainments (Kucirkova, 2017). 

Thus, the cultural constructivist approach to digital competence cap- 
tures the idea of mediation as empowering children to use DT, pro- 
grammes, and platforms to grow cognitively, socially, and emotionally. 
Setting rules in the family reflects general parenting styles of controlling 
or allowing more freedom for children, as described by Baumrind (1967) 
and Maccoby and Martin (1983), but when DT is involved, specific 
goals depend on parental experiences, beliefs, and competences regarding 
the digital world (Roubinov & Boyce, 2017). Parental mediation refers to 
‘the diverse practices through which parents try to manage and regulate 
their children’s experiences with the media’ (Livingstone et al., 2015, 
p. 7). The term parental mediation originates from the work of Baumrind 
(1967, 2013), who described three parental mediation styles, depending 
on the degree of warmth and control demonstrated by parents. Baumrind 
had shown that children became (1) more responsible if parents were lov- 
ing, demanding but rationale (authoritative style); (2) discontent, anx- 
ious, and less independent when parents were less emotionally involved 
and more controlling (authoritarian style); and (3) least responsible and 
unsatisfied were children of noncontrolling parents. As research data 
accumulated, the third parenting style was divided into permissive (but 
warm) and neglectful (non-involved) styles. In this chapter, we use the 
term parental mediation referring to the mediation styles developed based 
on the observations of family dynamics regarding DT and described by 
Lorenz and Kapella (2020), based on five categories of mediation. All five 
styles refer to parental involvement, even though the degree of warmth 
and the chosen strategies differ. 


1. Restrictive mediation: general restrictions like screen time limits or 
restricted content and software. 
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2. Mediation through monitoring: parents monitor children’s digital 
activities—for example through being present or active after chil- 
dren’s use. 

3. Active mediation: actively discussing, negotiating, and explaining DT 
to help children to understand DT. 

4, Mediation through co-use: using DT together—for example looking 
for information on the Internet or gaming together. 

5. Active distraction: engaging in more positively connoted strategies 
such as suggesting alternative non-digital activities rather than setting 
restrictions. 


Caretakers’ regulations and mediation styles influence children’s use of 
DT and their developmental outcomes, and the caretakers may move 
between the different mediation styles depending on other contextual 
factors. Technology itself cannot be rated either negative or positive; its 
effects can be observed in children’s play, health, learning, cognitive, 
emotional, social, and identity development and depend on a large con- 
stellation of influences from caregivers, educators, and peers that act over 
time and are moderated by children’s actions and reactions to technology. 


Objectives and Research Questions 


Based on the developmental framework and concepts, we considered 
children’s and parents’ perceptions of risks and opportunities created by 
using DT at preschool and primary school ages crucial for understanding 
the controversy between children’s vulnerabilities and competences. 
Thus, we explore how family members handle fear caused by children’s 
use of DT. We wanted to analyse parents’ and children’s narratives, under- 
stand parents’ views of DT, and determine how negotiations with chil- 
dren can support digital competence development. 

One theoretical objective of this chapter is to identify general (age- 
related), categorical, situational, and individual vulnerabilities in chil- 
dren’s use of DT and their reflections on children’s and caretakers’ 
accounts. Adding the cultural constructivist developmental theory of 
Vygotsky to the ecological perspective that grounds the work in this 
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chapter, we also attempt to analyse the role of parenting mediation on 
children’s development regarding digital behaviour. The practical objec- 
tives of this chapter are: (a) to identify how parents perceive the risks of 
DT and the mediational styles they adopt; and (b) to scrutinise the views 
of children aged 5—6 years and primary school children aged 8—10 years 
about DT, including if and how they perceive risks and mobilise their 
agency to reach their goals in the digital world. 

‘These objectives led to our research questions: (1) How do adult family 
members understand their role as mediators between the children and 
DT? (2) Do children reflect on their online vulnerabilities, and can these 
reflections be linked to contextual factors like family demographics, posi- 
tion in family and peer groups, and individual characteristics? and (3) 
Can we identify examples of children’s digital agency in relation to family 
and social contexts regarding their digital behaviour. 


Methodology 


For this chapter, we used data from 31 family interviews with children 
and 2 of their family members and from 31 focus group interviews with 
124 children from Austria, Romania, and Norway (see Kapella & Sisask, 
2022; Kapella et al., 2022 for more details). The chapter is based on 
interviews with children in two age groups: 5—6 and 8-10. Data were 
collected between October 2020 and May 2021, with researchers being 
obliged to respect health regulations due to the COVID-19 pandemic 
and seeking to cover the largest possible variance in the social situations 
of families. 

The methods used were designed to increase children’s comfort during 
the interview and their interaction with the field researcher. Children and 
two adult family members were interviewed in their homes, with a few 
interviews conducted via DT (Zoom or WhatsApp). Children were 
interviewed individually or with their family members by their side, 
depending on the children’s wishes. In the focus groups, we recruited 
children who already knew each other through school, kindergarten, or 
other social areas. Because the field research period overlapped with a 
COVID-19 lockdown period, focus group interviews sometimes took 
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place in children’s homes but mostly in educational institutions (when 
open). Working with young children and their families was exciting and 
sometimes challenging for the researchers due to differences in the will- 
ingness of families to accept direct interactions with researchers during 
the pandemic and depending on the conditions where the interview took 
place. The use of information cards, consent sheets, and assent processes 
for children facilitated communication between field researchers and the 
children and their caretakers. Finding a proper, quiet space where inter- 
views could occur was an issue for several families, especially in Romania, 
due to small homes and educational institutions. By respecting safety 
issues and regulations, researchers avoided all health risks. 

Interviews were implemented with specially designed situation cards 
with drawings representing children using DT in different circumstances 
(e.g., a child playing on a smartphone while hiding under a sheet in bed), 
which stimulated the interview process with individuals and groups of 
children (for more details, see Kapella & Sisask, 2022; Kapella et al., 
2022). Similar to working with vignettes (Barter & Renold, 2000) and 
drawings (Einarsdottir et al., 2009), showcards proved their usefulness as 
both icebreakers and instruments that stimulated in-depth conversations. 
An important advantage of using the showcards with children was that 
they expressed the essence of the research questions, pointing to chil- 
dren’s experiences in using the technology and the usefulness and risks of 
DT in different aspects of life, especially in child—parent or child—care- 
giver interactions, in different family situations (e.g., bedtime, dinner- 
time, play). Field researchers also facilitated communication with children 
by engaging them in role-playing games, which contributed to creating a 
joyful experience for focus group participants. 

Slightly more boys (z = 79) were recruited than girls (7 = 75). Families 
were recruited based on a snowball technique, with the goal of recruiting 
participants from different social and cultural backgrounds. For individ- 
ual interviews and focus groups, researchers invited children and family 
members from larger or smaller urban localities and rural communities, 
with different socio-economic statuses, and with variations in the digital 
competence of parents, from those with a university degree (including 
some with an information technology specialisation) to those with low 
education and low to very low digital competence. In our sample, we 
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included large families (with more than three children), families from 
minority (including some living in impoverished Roma communities in 
Romania), and multiethnic backgrounds, transnational families, families 
with divorced parents, and two-parent and single-parent families, some- 
times complemented by aunts or grandparents. The sample did not 
include children with special needs in their developmental trajectories. 
The interviews with children and focus groups were conducted and 
transcribed in the language of the interviewees and the resulting docu- 
ments were analysed with NVivo, separately in Austria, Norway, and 
Romania, according to common topics determined by the researchers 
using thematic analysis. Given that the study involved a qualitative 
exploratory approach, we selected cases and situations that might be rel- 
evant for understanding the relations between adversities affecting chil- 
dren and their agency to overcome vulnerabilities. Since poverty is a 
significant factor that entails reduced access to DT and low levels of digi- 
tal literacy among children and adults, we especially looked at the inter- 
action of material deprivation, minority status, and the agency of children. 
The education level of parents was noted on the family’s observation 
sheet. We did not have information about the parents’ education level of 
the children participating in focus groups. As a result, we cannot draw 
firm conclusions linking parental style with parents’ educational levels. 
The introductory questions evaluated children’s knowledge of DT, and 
declarative information was collected about what children can do with 
the gadgets we presented. All researchers followed the same protocol to 
ensure a similar procedure in collecting and analysing the data. Each 
national team analysed its data based on theoretical and methodological 
memos, interview transcriptions, and templates for results (for more 
information, see Kapella et al., 2022). All national teams met monthly to 
discuss trends and findings during data collection and analyses. Recurring 
themes identified in the national analysis and discussed in the meetings 
included vulnerability, parental mediation, and children’s agency. To 
achieve cross-national insight, the authors of this chapter revisited the 
national data to write this chapter. We deliberately searched for how par- 
ents and children described parental mediation and risks regarding DT, 
children’s vulnerability, and children’s agency. Some similarities and dif- 
ferences emerged, in line with how Bronfenbrenner presented processes 
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of human development and noted that this process can be explained by 
the connection between aspects of the context (e.g., culture or social 
class) or individual (e.g., gender) and an outcome of interest 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1979). 

For quotations in the results section, boys are indicated by the letter B 
and girls by the letter G, and their age is noted. Family interviews are 
marked Fam, focus groups are marked FG, and interview operators are 
labelled with the letter I for family interviews and the letter M for focus 
group discussions. Countries of origin are marked with At (Austria), No 
for Norway (No), and Ro for Romania. Adult family members’ kinship is 
specified, along with the gender and age of the child. The quotations 
cover various families’ socio-economic situations, composition, and 
urban or rural residence, but we have not been able to use these factors to 
show how they affect parental mediation in general given the small sam- 
ple sizes in the country data. 

The COVID-19 pandemic highly influenced the data collection 
period, but it also allowed the opportunity to explore in the family inter- 
views how digital technology was used among all family members during 
a time of increased use. In addition, the pandemic influenced the family 
rules for handling DT to prevent children from being left behind in 
school tasks and ensure they maintained connections with peers and fam- 
ily members outside of the home. We kept these issues in mind when 
analysing the material. 


Results 


Our analysis shows that children’s attitudes towards DT differed widely; 
many had a great interest in using devices, whereas others were very 
excited to explain how they adored DT. Through the interviews, children 
explained how they often experienced barriers or disadvantages. Such 
barriers included not having access to DT or restrictions set by their care- 
givers, but the children did not always have clear concepts of these barri- 
ers. The children also expressed how they usually listened to the warnings 
of their caregivers regarding the dangers of DT alongside encouragement 
to develop new skills. Besides many personal and age characteristics, their 
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reactions depended on how they understood norms set and mediated for 
them by their caregivers. 

Children and their parents mentioned entertainment in their leisure 
time as the main purpose of DT for both age groups. “Having fun’ 
involved being able to operate a computer mouse, keyboard, and touch- 
screen, often before age 5. Many children did not have their own devices 
and used those of their family members. Children aged 5—6 watched 
videos on YouTube, meaning they did not interact with the online con- 
tent. However, at this age, they began to solve simple problems and learn 
how to find preferred video games and cartoons on smartphones or tab- 
lets. The participating children aged 5-6 said they prefer in-person inter- 
actions and games they can play together with friends and their parents. 
These younger children seldom had access to social media or other plat- 
forms for communication online, meaning they rarely had contact with 
friends via social media. When accessing the devices of parents or older 
siblings, they were allowed to join in community games, like Pokémon GO. 

In the interviewed families, children aged 8—10 were much more likely 
to have their own devices, like tablets, smartphones, or even laptops, and 
they were more regular users of DT, though most of their digital activities 
involved entertainment. Depending on their devices and parents’ beliefs 
and practices, some children only had access to offline digital devices. In 
contrast, others also seemed to have access to an online world through 
gaming online with friends, “Googling information’ (NO-child-age-8), 
or watching YouTube or TikTok videos. Children in this age group pre- 
ferred games like Minecraft, Among Us, World of Tanks, Fortnite, and 
Roblox. They also used Internet-connected devices for communication, 
although whether they used in-game communication differed by coun- 
try. In some areas, they preferred to play games in the same place as their 
friends, whereas in others, they gamed together and communicated via 
platforms like Teams or Discord. 


Universal Vulnerabilities and Parental Mediation 


Due to their awareness of children’s attraction to DT and age-related 
vulnerabilities, most parents noted their responsibility for setting rules 
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that limit children’s access to DT, according to what seems like generally 
accepted social and cultural views of hazards. Aiming to protect their 
children, parents allowed or imposed rules regarding DT use. Generally, 
children’s caretakers expressed worry about the dangers of DT that can 
affect their children aged 10 or younger. Their worries were rooted in the 
time spent on platforms like YouTube and gaming and inappropriate 
content their children might be accessing. 

The children also mentioned health risks related to their eyes and men- 
tal health—specifically, the danger of ‘getting dumb’. School-age children 
had more knowledge of risks than younger children. They mentioned too 
much distraction from school-related work, being unable to think of 
alternative activities, turning their routine upside down, forgetting to 
sleep and eat, and being tired during the day. When analysing data from 
the family interviews, we noted how children mirrored the parental dis- 
courses about worries. Children, however, clearly stated that they under- 
stood the necessity of rules, even if they rebel and strategise against 
parental control of their online behaviour. 

To regulate children’s digital activities, caregivers developed rules 
according to their parental styles (Kapella et al., 2022). Following 
Kohlberg’s (Kohlberg, 1984) conception of moral development, children 
below age 7 are at the pre-conventional stage of moral development, and 
their reasoning is based on the logic of reward and punishment they per- 
ceive from their parents. In our data, we found that at age 5, children 
understand and can follow the rules, understand the difference between 
their views and the views of others about DT, and can perceive people’s 
intentions. To a large extent, children aged 5-6 internalised the risks 
noted by their parents. 


AT-FG-G6: Too much screen time leads to square eyes. ... I like the tablet, 
I like it, but not so much, because of course, I dont want to get bad eyes. 
But also eat carrots, so, it is somehow in the middle. 

I: Ah, you eat carrots for your eyes, so they won't get bad. 

AT-FG-G6: Yes, bad—well, lazy, like rotten milk or cheese. Yes, lazy 
eyes. Like my dad. 
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Children aged 5—6 expressed respect for the rules their parents imposed 
on them. They seemed very much aware that they depended on their 
parents for accessing DT and interiorised that their access was limited 
due to their age: 


When I grow up, [around age] 18, ... my mother will let me play with the 
tablet. That is when she will buy me one. (RO-FG-B6) 

Mom doesn’t allow me to watch videos on YouTube and yells at me if she 
sees me, but I like to watch funny videos. (RO-Fam-G6) 


As indicated in this last quote, the child understands the parental rule but 
also notes that what they like may differ from what their parents want 
them to do. Even in early preschool ages, children might observe that 
different authorities apply different rules: 


Yes, I am sometimes sad when we watch TV, then we ask my dad and we 
want to watch another episode, but we are not allowed then. And some- 
times I get angry. Mum does not allow it. She only says that it’s very late 
already (the 9-year-old elder sister of the interviewed 5-year-old child, 
AT-Fam-G5-Sister) 


Children older than 7 said they try to conform to the rules to win accep- 
tance and approval from adults and are sometimes intimidated by their 
authority. 


M: Why dont you play [with digital devices] during dinner time? 
RO-FG-B9: Because dad argues with me and I am afraid of him, because 
he is bigger, and I am smaller. 


Children aged 8-10, to a larger extent, expressed that they understand 
that rules are intended for their safety and often acknowledged that using 
DT has risks for them, internalising what they hear from their caregivers 
without questioning the arguments behind the statement: 


You can ruin your eyes. (RO-FG-G8) 
When I am not allowed any more time on the phone, I put it down. 


(RO-Fam-G8) 
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Children aged 8-10 said they could also become more argumentative, 
confronting their parents when they are determined to watch content 
according to their preferences: 


We used to argue because they were telling me to watch other YouTubers. 
But they dont understand that the YouTuber I’m watching interests me. 
(RO-FG-B8) 


In all countries, a picture card illustrating a dinner table where one family 
member had a phone generated insight into how children experienced 
rules that are not definite; they may look different for them than for their 
parents. Some parents also talked about using the phone at the table but 
noted that it is often related to work. They also recognised this as a chal- 
lenge and that by doing this, they were not necessarily ‘good role models’ 
(NO-Fam8-father). Some children explained that their father uses his 
phone to play games while eating dinner (NO-Fam-G6) or their mother 
always has her phone on the table (RO-FG-G§8). 


My dad often uses his phone at the table ... but that is how it is for adults. 
(NO-Fam-B9) 


Children demonstrated awareness of different perspectives and how their 
parents differed from them. As for children’s reflections on their age- 
related vulnerability, we found indications that they viewed themselves as 
unequal in their DT access and less privileged than adults. Preschool and 
primary school children expressed awareness that adults are allowed to 
use DT according to their interests, for a longer time, with different con- 
tent and apps, and in situations not allowed for children (e.g., at the din- 
ner table), with the right to make independent decisions regarding their 
use. In this way, children experience themselves as underprivileged com- 
pared to adults. Both kindergarten and primary school children consid- 
ered these differences unfair, commenting critically about their parents’ 
behaviour. For example, a kindergartener said she is not allowed to follow 
what she considers interesting, with her grandmother (her caregiver) 
using her superior position to validate her opinion: 
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Sometimes grandma comes and says: “Why are you looking at this stupid 
video?’ and right then she’s shutting down the computer or taking away the 
phone. I tell her it’s interesting to me, but she won't let me, and if I talk a 
lot, she punishes me by not letting me have the phone at all that day. 
(RO-FG-G8) 


In this example, the caretaker does not justify her rules but enforces them 
for the child’s safety, considering it self-explanatory. Another observation 
indicated the distance between children’s and their caregivers’ interest in 
DT, such that parents try to regulate children’s behaviour without know- 
ing what they are doing: 


I think our parents do not know what Roblox is. They do not know that if 
we are in Roblox and want to explore games that they tell us not to play 
due to age limits [he already explained how his parents follow the age limits 
when it comes to gaming], then they do not understand that we can just 
find that game on Roblox and play it. (NO-FG-B9) 


Regarding their interest in DT and limited ability to make decisions due 
to their age, children aged 8—10 in such families said they can take advan- 
tage of their parents’ limited gaming knowledge and exploit their benevo- 
lence to find solutions to achieve their goals. Parents were mindful of 
risks that can harm children, such as spending too much time in front of 
screens, gaming excessively, or getting involved with strangers online. 
Children also mentioned health risks related to staring at screens for too 
long. They noted the risks of addiction in relation to games or digital 
activities they like ‘too much’ (NO-FG-B9). 


Categorical Vulnerabilities Related 
to Sociodemographic Factors 


In general, demographic factors varied greatly among these families in 
terms of access to technology, devices, and modes of connectivity and 
use, depending on their country, school system, socio-economic situa- 
tion, type of family, education level of the parents, and position of the 
child in the family in relation to parents and siblings. For instance, 
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research shows that access to DT in the Norwegian and Austrian contexts 
was less challenging than in Romania (Ayllón et al., 2020). 

Most families we interviewed in Norway, Austria, and Romania had 
several devices, and children had access to between three and eight devices 
and several related applications. In Romanian families with more than 
one child, sharing necessitated negotiations, even if the number of devices 
was sufficient from the parents perspective. Many children also shared 
with us that they prefer mobile phones as they have more functions than 
tablets. As a Romanian mother explained: 


We have too many devices. Some we dont even use anymore. There are two 
tablets that the children no longer use. They prefer to argue over the phone 
rather than to take the tablet. (RO-Fam8-M). 


In the Norwegian data, we found that children aged 5—6 already showed 
great interest in DT and that the range of devices, games, and applica- 
tions to which they have access was notable. These children mainly 
described using their own devices (a tablet or Nintendo Switch); some- 
times, they shared it with their siblings and, to a lesser degree, with their 
parents. In the Norwegian context, the range of devices used by children 
aged 8—10 was much more extensive. 

The Norwegian school system also provided technological support; 
therefore, school-age children reported performing specific digital activi- 
ties on devices they owned, their parents owned, or their school provided. 
For example, a 9-year-old-child went to a school that provided a 
Chromebook laptop, and the parents confirmed they had many digital 
devices in the family. Other children were enrolled in an iPad school, 
where each child received an iPad from the school. A clear division 
emerged between devices for children in this age group, with iPads, tab- 
lets, and mobile phones used for free time and to relax, but a Chromebook 
or laptop used for school. Some participants noted a clear distinction 
between tablets belonging to their school and tablets belonging to them 
and their families, as mentioned in several focus groups and family 
interviews. 


I never use it [the tablets] during the weekend. (NO-Fam-G9) 
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I do have my own tablet. And a computer, but the computer is only for 
schoolwork. (NO-Fam-B9) 

I have an iPad, Chromebook, and a mobile phone. ... The iPad I see 
when I am at home, and the Chromebook there I got from school and I use 
that at school or for schoolwork, while the phone is always handy in my 
pocket. (NO-Fam-B9) 


Categorical Vulnerabilities 


Despite the generally well-equipped participants in all three participating 
countries regarding DT, not all children had their own devices, even for 
essential schoolwork. One-third of the Romanian families discussed the 
need to share devices, noting their average income and having several 
children enrolled in online schooling during the COVID-19 period. In 
such families, the lack of private space for children to take online classes 
and the need to share devices with their parents and siblings complicated 
parenting tasks. For example, a Romanian mother with two children 
(both parents worked online during the pandemic) disclosed the pres- 
sures they faced to accommodate the legitimate needs of all family mem- 
bers, who had to share two laptops and two mobile phones in a two-room 
apartment. 

In the Roma community, we visited during the COVID-19 crisis, 
school children had low access to DT and the Internet. When the fami- 
lies we visited finally received the tablets purchased by the Romanian 
Ministry of Education, the school year was almost over, with severe con- 
sequences for the children’s academic achievements in those communi- 
ties. The interviews showed that children were aware of the opportunities 
of DT, the risks of not accessing such resources, and their need for DT to 
keep up with school and stay connected in a general sense. 


If I had a tablet, I wouldn't have had to repeat the school year. You can find 
a lot of useful information on the Internet. Nowadays, it is important to be 
connected to the Internet. (RO-Fam-G10) 


In the Roma community, devices owned by families were shared and used 
by children, parents, and siblings. Especially during the pandemic, 
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parents shared their mobile phones with their school-age children and 
siblings had to share tablets or phones, which became vehicles of family 
solidarity. One Roma girl (age 9) not only shared a tablet with her 6-year- 
old sister but also tutored her because their mother (a single parent) had 
little education and limited digital skills. In another case, a Roma boy 
(age 9) used a phone to keep in contact with his teacher and peers, shar- 
ing the device with his stepmother, for whom the phone was essential to 
keep in contact with her husband, who migrated for work. The boy also 
used the phone to entertain his 3-year-old stepbrother. Differences in 
children’s and their parent’s interest in digital entertainment also compli- 
cated the negotiations in these families. Difficulty accessing electricity to 
charge the devices or repairing dysfunctional devices also served as barri- 
ers to developing age-appropriate digital competencies that could sup- 
port educational children’s education. 

While we do not have enough data to suggest that parental education 
and lack of digital skills affect parental mediation styles, especially in the 
Romanian case, we might consider if this could have some influence on 
parental mediation, such as active mediation versus more restrictive 
mediation. Mediation styles are closely related to rule-setting and while 
some parents may make decisions without consulting their children, oth- 
ers, like this father from Romania, show that children’s input is also 
important: 


When rules are established, they are discussed together with the children. 
The children’s opinion matters, and we take it into account. We noticed 
that if you value their opinion, they can easily respect certain rules. This 
way there are no conflicts. (RO-Fam-B8-F) 


Likewise, in the Norwegian context, parents also consider their children 
when setting rules. Still, at the same time, they also recognise a need to be 
flexible and want to understand their children’s digital lives: 


We talk a lot together. As parents, we do not necessarily have first-hand 
experiences either. It becomes important to know what they are involved in 
and discuss their online experiences with them. Strict rules about screen 
time will not do it, and I sometimes worry about children where parents 
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only set rules without discussing the rules with the children. We have to 
relate to the digital the same way we relate to other areas of their life 
(NO-Fam-M) 


These two examples highlight an active mediation parenting style where 
discussions, negotiation, and explanations are crucial to being a parent 
today. Parents in this category appeared to value rules and were preoccu- 
pied with reinforcing them. Still, they also understood the need to foster 
children’s agency by creating opportunities for the child to participate in 
setting the rules for using devices. For these parents, dialogue and allow- 
ing room for their children to negotiate the rules and simultaneously 
engage with digital technology is an essential part of their family life. 


As a parent, it is important that I dont see the digital as something strange 
or different. It is a part of our everyday life, and we must be able to talk 
about it the same way we talk about what we eat. For instance, you cant eat 
candy all the time or game all the time. But you can eat healthy sweets, like 
fruit. As a mother, I also need to know what is healthy online, so I talk to 
my children about it. And I do not set those strict, clear lines about screen 
time. We can discuss them depending on what activities they are involved 
in. (NO-Fam-M) 


Situational Vulnerabilities 


Children’s sense of identity and self-confidence depended on not only the 
influences of their families but also their position in their peer groups. In 
the interviews, children showed sensitivity when presented with images 
of peer groups excluding a child or only allowing one person to use a 
device (e.g., AT-Fam-G6). For both age groups, differences in digital 
competence and access to gaming or other everyday digital activities with 
peers and friends generated the feeling of being marginalised, negatively 
influencing children’s well-being, similar to exclusion from offline peer 
activities. 

For children aged 5—6, offline peer activities mattered more than digi- 
tal ones, whereas for those aged 8—10, being excluded from online play 
with friends became frustrating and rendered them vulnerable. Lack of 
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digital experience in primary school in Austria led to feelings of being 
uninvolved in the culture and unable to follow the content of peer 
communication: 


M: What games you play? 

AT-B9: They [classmates] often talk about games, and I just don’t know 
my way around these at all. 

AT-G9: Me too; they talk about Fortnite, Roblox, or—. 

AT-B9: I dont have anything to say at all, but I don’t think that’s so bad. 

AT-G9: I find it annoying sometimes because I have nothing to 
contribute. 


In Romania, focus groups also revealed that having access to mobile 
phones and digital games is a status symbol for school children. They 
competed to show the researchers their nice phones and related gaming 
applications. In the same vein, not having a smartphone made a girl in 
primary school feel disadvantaged and marginalised in Austria: 


I wanted to play with my friends, but they only looked at their smart- 
phones and ignored me. And I dont have a smartphone. And they didn’t 
allow me to watch them play. (AT-FG-G9) 


These children employed different strategies for dealing with their mar- 
ginalisation in peer groups. On the one hand, they might give in to peer 
pressure, as reflected in the strategy of concealing their lack of knowledge 
or limited possibilities, like a girl in Austria (AT-FG-G9) who did not 
contribute to discussions about specific games. In contrast, a boy in the 
same country (AT-FG-B9) tried to contribute his basic knowledge, but it 
became apparent in the focus group interview that he was not as experi- 
enced in playing these games as another boy. Another Austrian girl 
(AT-FG7-G§8) stayed relatively quiet, probably due to her limited knowl- 
edge about specific games and activities being discussed. 

Some Romanian children in primary school pointed to the role of 
teachers in equalising the competence of children: 
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I: If you were to give yourself a grade, how well do you know how to use 
digital technologies? 

RO-Fam-G10: Five [on a scale of 1-10, a little higher than a failing 
grade of 4]. ... I would like to learn more about technologies and Google 
Classroom and Google Meet at school. I would like to know more about 
these applications because we use them at school. I think this information 
would be more useful than knowing what is inside a computer. 


The girl graded herself not based on how many hours she spent online or 
what games she knew but on whether she knew how the applications 
worked and how to operate them was unclear. On the other hand, some 
children expressed a different view, like two boys in Austrian primary 
schools (AT-Fam-B4 and AT-FG-B3) who self-confidently admitted not 
being experienced in certain activities that others mentioned, represent- 
ing critical and differentiated perspectives. 

Siblings also interfered with the children’s interactions with DT. During 
the COVID-19 pandemic, some children said several siblings compli- 
cated their access to the digital technology needed for schooling, espe- 
cially in families with fewer resources. Older siblings also widened 
children’s perspectives towards various platforms and programmes: as one 
boy from Romania (RO-Fam-B9) said he knows about Facebook, 
WhatsApp, TikTok, Spotify, Instagram, and smartwatches from his sister, 
whereas a girl from Romania (RO-Fam-G6) reported knowing about 
sound editing software from her brother: 


M: What else can we use a laptop for, except for online school and watch- 
ing YouTube? 

RO-Fam-G6: We can make music with it using a particular program. 

M: Create or listen to? 

RO-Fam-G6: To create. My brother has a program named FL Studio 
and he uses it all the time. He likes music a lot, but my mother doesn’t like 
what she hears. 
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Children responded to the challenges of DT in unique ways. They had 
distinctive reactions in adapting to the types of parenting styles and 
mediation, with some being more active and others being more compli- 
ant or passive. In their interactions with children, parents might become 
conscious of the risks of DT and observe the benefits of their children 
using it. These parents appreciated the contributions of DT to their chil- 
dren’s intellectual development, for learning problem-solving strategies, 
understanding English, or learning to follow instructions. One of the 
fathers said: 


I see how both of them (his children) improve their English. I also find that 
they are actually developing in terms of how they relate to digital content. 
Our eldest son (9 years old) was playing this granny game and got really 
scared. But he came to us and talked about it and I think this is due to our 
openness. Our discussions contribute to how he relates to digital content 
and it stimulates his ethical awareness. I also see how gaming with his 
friends challenges him in problem-solving, both alone and together with 
peers (NO-Fam-F). 


Parents who understood the benefits of DT also tended to acknowledge 
their children’s joy in interacting with digital content. Depending on the 
perceived risks and benefits, but also their general parenting styles, par- 
ents might need to facilitate, restrict, or ignore children’s use of DT, 
which could trigger different reactions among their children. Depending 
on their parenting style, some parents joined the same games as their 
children and knew about their children’s digital activities. When their 
children abused their time with digital devices, they applied restrictions. 


I: Do you have rules for the use of technology? 

RO-Fam-G10: No, I can stay as long as I want. But if one day I dont do 
anything for school, my mother punishes me and doesn’t let me on the 
phone. But this rarely happens. 
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A majority of the parents also underline the need to do homework first. 
A Norwegian father tells us: 


unimportant things. And I think my parents should have told me not to. 
So I make sure to tell my children “homework first’. Then they can do other 
on-screen activities (NO-Fam-F). 


How parents accommodated their children’s needs and views, listening to 
what they have to say while establishing rules differed between families 
and countries. Regarding children’s reactions to these rules, they had 
some capability to demonstrate their agency in responding to the rules. 
Yet, for some children, an adequate response meant being compliant. 


M: Who made these rules? Your mom? Your dad? Or both of them? 

RO-Fam-G8: Both. 

M: And do you follow them? 

RO-Fam-G8: When I am not allowed anymore on the phone, I put 
it down. 

M: And what are the rules? Do you have a limited time? 

RO-Fam-G8: No, only when I start twitching [probably meaning hav- 
ing a tantrum]. But if I dont have any and I behave well, they don’t take it 
[smartphone] away from me. (RO-Fam-G8) 


Children related to rules and restrictions and pursued agency in diverse 
ways. Mediation styles in less restrictive and more flexible families gave 
children space to manoeuvre and develop strategies to overcome parental 
rules. In contrast, children found ways to escape the rules in families with 
more restricted access to DT. In a focus group, one girl described how her 
older brother ‘needs screen time because he loves gaming so much, which 
is why he must go to a friend. He is not allowed to do it at home’ 
(NO-G6). 

Such strategies of overcoming the rules seemed important for children 
to be part of their peer culture. Children also noticed each others digital 
behaviour, with their similarities and differences. One boy talked about a 
friend in kindergarten ‘who wishes to have the same game as him and to 
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play with the same character, with the same skin, in the same game as he 
does’ (NO-B5), so they can really play together. 

These examples show how children reflected on differences among 
themselves, siblings, parents, and peers regarding different rules. Children 
were affected differently by their family background and parents’ views 
on their digital well-being, which affected the extent to which they ben- 
efited from or were negatively affected by DT and pushed into a vulner- 
able position. 

With competences learned from school or peers, children can establish 
their own ways of dealing with DT and teach their parents to operate 
DT. In the Romanian sample, four such cases occurred—two in the 
Roma community and two in families with divorced or single mothers 
(RO-F1, RO-F2, RO-F6, RO-F11). The rules established in these fami- 
lies were governed by the oldest child, who oversaw technical support for 
younger children (for schooling) but also for the parents. Thus, lacking 
the knowledge that would enable them to use DT, parents turned to their 
children for guidance in the digital world. This form of family dynamics 
shows children’s capacity to adapt to challenges resiliently, supporting 
their family, strengthening their position among family members, and 
contributing to their development. 

Children also demonstrated their agency through the resourceful ways 
they reacted to rules, such as in a focus group in Romania during which 
children told the field researcher that they have the means to make par- 
ents renounce a punishment: 


RO-G9: Im waiting for the sentence to pass. 

RO-B9: Sometimes I wait; sometimes I start to cry. 

M: And with crying, do you still have a chance to negotiate? 

RO-G9: If the punishment is daylong, then I must cry for an hour. 

RO-G9: Every time my mother sees that I’m upset, or I cry, she gives me 
the phone. 

M: Do you know that this is blackmailing your parents? 

Several girls: Yes, yes, yes, sometimes! (RO-FG-8-10 years) 


In one of the Norwegian focus groups the children discussed how they 
navigated when parents added restrictions to their Internet use. 
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NO-B9: You know my father, he has put this parental control on our 
Internet. But he had to Google it to understand how to do it. And I don’t 
think he understands that if he can Google how to put it on, then I can 
Google how to take it out (NO-FG-B9). 


Furthermore, Roma children in primary school living in an impoverished 
community showed the capacity to act responsibly and in solidarity with 
their family members. For example, a Roma boy acquired digital skills 
from his peers in schools during the COVID-19 lockdown. Having 
received a tablet from school for online learning, he guided her mother to 
get online counselling and support in a domestic violence situation, con- 
tacting the social worker and organising an online meeting for her. As 
shown in this example, children in disadvantaged families and communi- 
ties demonstrated more expertise in digital literacy than their parents. 
Therefore, the digital competence of this child was valued and strength- 
ened his position in the family. 

Not all children demonstrated the capacity to overcome the limita- 
tions imposed by their parents to keep them safe, which might cause 
vulnerabilities like being excluded from peer groups, which we saw in 
two Austrian families (AI-Fam7 and AT-Fam2). This could also impede 
later development, especially if children lack the competence to integrate 
DT into their daily lives. On the other hand, children who can access 
digital activities and online content in a highly unrestricted and unmedi- 
ated way could lack digital competence. They may experience harmful 
content online and develop risky (online) behaviour, even though they 
might gain extensive skills and knowledge. 


Discussion 


Our interviews with children and caregivers show that DT is part of 
doing family (Kapella et al., 2022), meaning how family members care 
about each other, interact, and manage their lives, whether in terms of 
communication, education, entertainment, or discipline. Our data show 
that children have leeway to react to their parent’s rules and restrictions. 
As shown in the analysis, children from the age of 5 reflected on their 
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knowledge and competencies, being aware that their limitations can put 
them at risk. They often understood that limitations imposed by their 
parents might serve their own interests, even though, from a develop- 
mental perspective, they may have been too young to consider the per- 
spectives of others. This indicates that children’s general vulnerability, 
based on their age, should be considered alongside other factors. 

Children aged 5—6 tended to accept the rules as formulated and medi- 
ated by their parents. On the other hand, they did not interact passively 
with adversities in their environment (Masten & Gewirtz, 2006); instead, 
they challenged or questioned the family’s rules. However, we found that 
children aged 8—10 compensated more for their general vulnerability of 
being a child and developed coping mechanisms. These mechanisms 
seemed to be situational, and following Bronfenbrenner (2005), they 
depended on the child’s microsystemic situation. The following discus- 
sion links the parental mediation style (Kapella et al., 2022) with chil- 
dren’s vulnerability and agency. 

In all interviews, children’s knowledge about the risks of DT reflected 
the dominant discourse on the dangers of the Internet and the technolo- 
gies needed to use it, as presented by older family members. Especially 
the youngest children mirrored their parents’ discourses about risks and 
vulnerabilities. They expressed trust in their caregivers’ capacity to 
respond to their needs (Fineman, 2008), and as demonstrated by several 
of the quotes from our results, the youngest children did not necessarily 
challenge their parents’ competence in setting rules, even though they 
sometimes questioned why adults have different rules than them. As 
such, the youngest children seemed to accept a monitoring and restrictive 
parental style. 

To a larger degree, the children aged 8—10 reflected on situations where 
they felt that the restrictive management of their access to DT by their 
parents was not justified. In some interviews, especially in families with a 
lower sociodemographic status, participants elaborated on how the par- 
ents’ lack of digital competence influenced their parental style and the 
children’s agency. Children in families with minimal access might be situ- 
ationally vulnerable because their digital competence seems to be limited, 
although it might be better than that of their parents. Consequently, they 
might face exclusion in their peer group. These mechanisms of possible 
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exclusion, however, did trigger agentic strategies. Such strategies are 
exemplified by the boy who pretended to know a game he never played. 
Though his peers recognised this, they let him continue without revealing 
that they knew he does not know firsthand about the game. That sud- 
denly raises other questions. Do his attempts to take part in the discus- 
sion make him more vulnerable? Or does such a strategy resist individual 
vulnerability through coping, underlining the transformative capacity of 
children (Baraldi & Cockburn, 2018)? Based on our data, we cannot 
answer this question. Still, we can call for discussions of how a restrictive 
parental style, developed to protect children from digital danger in a 
game, may lead to vulnerabilities in the child’s interaction with peers. 

On the other hand, this picture is not black and white; peers seem to 
care for each other and accept that they have different rules at home, at 
least for the age groups involved in our study. The example of the boy 
spending time at his friend’s home to get more access to games shows 
how children act in a co-agentic fashion (Leonard, 2016). Even a younger 
sibling knew that the mission was to play games and get more screen 
access, demonstrating that children looked out for each other. The 
younger sibling did not tell, and the friend let the boy visit to ensure he 
had access to games. In this case, the parent’s limitations and restrictive 
style allowed the child to connect with others surrounding him outside of 
the family’s microsystem. 

According to the analysis of parental styles, more restrictive attitudes 
might lead to digital vulnerabilities due to restricting children’s digital 
literacy. Children seemed to trust their parents, but at the same time, 
they wanted to be included with their peers. One consequence of chil- 
dren going elsewhere to pursue their digital interests without their par- 
ents’ involvement may be that their level of digital competence increases 
not only regarding family or school (Lazonder et al., 2020) but also with 
others who have more access to digital devices than them, but not neces- 
sarily with more competence. Other research suggests that this could be 
an effect of strict parental rules that do not permit enough DT use among 
children (Barbuta et al., 2022; Kapella et al., 2022). Kapella et al. (2022) 
argued that overprotected children do not have a voice in their families 
and cannot negotiate their use of DT. We found these children generally 
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had weak voices, which caregivers do not hear, and something that can be 
seen as a general vulnerability. 

Non-participation of children in decision-making—in this case, 
regarding DT use—represents a hierarchical and controlling parenting 
style, which Baumrind (1967) called authoritarian. On the other hand, 
more controlling parenting might be a good strategy for families with low 
resources, like how they can prevent children from taking risks in com- 
munities where they are exposed to more significant dangers and there 
are few protective resources (Roubinov & Boyce, 2017). Parents’ values 
and digital knowledge may vary based on socio-economic status, shaping 
children’s behaviour with DT. 

In the Romanian sample, we detected children with self-declared digi- 
tal competence in various families. Previous studies show the role of 
parental involvement and expectations for performance related to the 
parents’ level of education and social capital (Davis-Kean, 2005) matter 
to children’s digital competence. Still, when it comes to DT it seems that 
children’s possibilities of following their interests and contributing to the 
family’s digital life matter just as much. Parental styles that minimised the 
child’s interest without necessarily knowing what they interact with on 
the screen also seemed to activate resistance in the child. At the same 
time, we found collaborative and attentive parenting attitudes and con- 
structive negotiations with children for rules about using DT and who 
should have access to digital devices in families with low socio-economic 
status and education, including Roma families living in a deprived com- 
munity. In such families, negotiating device time and space for home 
schooling was complicated but manageable by adults and children work- 
ing together. This illustrates the concept of familism, meaning a family 
culture that promotes interdependence and attachment between family 
members and leads to adaptative outcomes for young people (Gonzales 
et al., 2013; Roubinov & Boyce, 2017). Still, the flexibility of the adult 
caretaker and children’s agency cannot compensate for the lack of educa- 
tional and technological support for the children, who showed resilience 
in overcoming socio-economic barriers but had difficulties keeping up 
with classmates. More than the number of devices owned or platforms 
and programmes used, the understanding of the value of the devices and 
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the story behind them revealed the capacity of children as active agents, 
resilient in the face of adversities. 

As shown in this discussion, categorical vulnerability can change if 
children have access to social interactions that help them to become 
active, either as part of their family or in other microsystems, by strength- 
ening the child through mediation from their social and cultural context 
(McDevitt & Ormrod, 2014). Whether or not families face financial dif- 
ficulties ensuring their children have access to DT, they still need sufh- 
cient digital competence to find a parenting approach that helps children 
navigate DT safely. Of note, some children described how their friends 
supported them and scaffolded their possibilities when they lacked access 
at home. School as an arena for developing digital literacy or discussing 
digital content was seldom mentioned, even in the Norwegian setting 
where all children have access to DT through school. One Romanian boy 
did mention school but in terms of what he was missing. Even though 
parental styles depend on parental experiences and beliefs (Roubinov & 
Boyce, 2017), it seems necessary to discuss whether a restrictive parental 
style may also lead to greater vulnerability when children access digital 
content with very few adults nearby. Our findings show that these chil- 
dren were attracted to digital content and described learning a lot from 
YouTube and other online sources. 

The in-depth analysis made it clear that in some families, vulnerability 
is shaped less by socio-economic status and family disadvantages and 
more by parental views on DT and parenting styles. These parenting 
styles shape not only how children behave at home but also how they 
connect to other microsystems. 


Conclusions 


Children’s vulnerability became visible through the lenses they use in 
their interactions with members in their family microsystems. From a 
constructivist perspective, the discussion problematises how children can 
actively or passively accept or deconstruct parental rules developed to 
protect and mediate their safety in the digital environment while follow- 
ing their interests. 
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The data collected show that children’s digital development depends 
on how they manifest their agency concerning DT, which again comes 
back to the control they experienced, the autonomy gained, and the sup- 
port received for developing competence. 

Analysing caregivers’ responses regarding their attitudes about chil- 
dren’s use of DT revealed their preoccupations, fears, difficulties, and 
strategies in shaping their children’s access to DT. Of the four areas of the 
digital environment (healthy practices, relationships, education, and dig- 
ital play) mentioned by Mantilla and Edwards (2019), parents mainly 
discussed limiting time as a focal point for avoiding unhealthy practices 
and limiting access of children to social media, fearing contact with 
strangers. Our data also provided examples of parents recognising the 
potential value of DT for acquiring information and learning. Still, fewer 
parents shared with us an interest in promoting learning via DT to 
develop new digital competence for themselves or their children. Some 
showed an interest in joining their children in digital play and expressed 
an awareness of the importance of spending family time together, using 
the potential of the Internet and related. Others were more influenced by 
the dominant public discourse about the dangers of the digital world for 
vulnerable children and less about its potential benefits. 

For the research question regarding how children’s vulnerabilities 
appeared in the accounts we collected, we followed the vulnerabilities 
described by Katz and El Asam (2020); children feel vulnerable com- 
pared to adults, whom they perceive as having more rights. Due to more 
restrictions by parents and lower resources for the acquisition of digital 
devices compared to peers, disadvantaged children might feel vulnerable, 
be underestimated, and be excluded from peer groups. In families with 
low socio-economic status, low education levels, and especially Roma 
minority status (in the Romanian sample), offline vulnerabilities were 
reflected in children’s accounts, who expressed that they struggle to keep 
up with their schoolmates. Gaps in access to DT, often presented in sta- 
tistical data from Romania (Ayllón et al., 2020, 2023), were also acknowl- 
edged by some of the interviewed children, who expected more support 
from their school in developing digital literacy to help them overcome 
their marginalisation. 
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Regarding children’s agency in relation to their family and social con- 
texts, the in-depth analysis revealed that children have internal resources 
to strategies and adapt to a familial context that mediates their access to 
the digital world, which had already marked their young lives and might 
influence their future. In some families marked by poverty, the small 
number of devices and lack of guidance for children could be partly 
counterbalanced by children’s agency. The parental capacity to negotiate 
and maintain boundaries could promote resilience among children and 
make them feel digitally competent. Still, in these cases, tutoring by edu- 
cators would be necessary to avoid increasing existing digital divides 
(Ayllón et al., 2023). Although some interviewed children reported 
understanding and respecting family rules, other children reported that 
their parents were unaware of the programmes and platforms they used, 
allowing them to skirt the rules established for such activities. Children’s 
strategies to avoid rules and follow their interest in DT became apparent 
in families with authoritarian, non-negotiable, and restrictive parenting 
styles. Children’s agency in the context of using DT seemed to exceed 
their agency in other contexts, such as school learning, where children 
need more guidance on learning and do not have options, but this needs 
further exploration. 

The qualitative analysis of children’s and parents’ views and experiences 
confirmed the contribution of the cultural constructivist framework to 
understanding children’s agency. It showed that vulnerability in children’s 
use of DT is shaped by the capacity of caretakers to mediate children’s 
capacity to face the risks of the real and digital worlds. The importance of 
caregivers’ guidance and mediation for children in the sample justifies the 
recommendation of UNESCO (Fau & Moreau, 2018) and the European 
Commission (2022) to promote digital literacy for all children and their 
parents. 
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Discourses and Gender Divides 
in Children’s Digital Everyday Lives 


Janniche Elisabeth Broch Wilhelmsen and Tove Lafton 


Introduction 


Childhood is changing due to digital technology becoming a part of chil- 
dren’s everyday lives. In this study, we seek to contribute to an under- 
standing of what discourses are connected to digital technology, which is 
embedded in children’s everyday lives, as well as how these discourses are 
interconnected with the development of children’s gendered identity. 
James and James (2004) claim that childhood cannot be seen as a natural 
category. Rather, it is changeable over time and constructed by adult 
norms and culture. In our study, we acknowledge that children’s 
experiences in today’s childhood will be different from adults’ childhood 
experiences, as well as the experiences of children in the future. 

Our study was conducted in Norway, a country known as a world 
leader in gender equality (World Economic Forum, 2022). Research on 
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gender differences shows that, by early childhood, there is already a gen- 
der gap in key academic skills and literacy, one in which girls outperform 
boys (Levy, 2016; Mullis et al., 2023; OECD, 2019). The origin of such 
gaps is not fully understood (Fidjeland et al., 2023), and many of the 
studies investigating the phenomena are quantitative studies contribut- 
ing more to identifying the gap than to understanding how to overcome 
them (Lestari & Yulindrasari, 2020). For instance, research shows that 
girls do well in literacy and even though they outperform boys by 25%, 
they do not seem to translate their skills into financial success in the 
labour market later on in life (Levy, 2016). There are studies examining 
how more interactive and gaming-approached learning designs can 
enhance boys’ literacy skills (Ellison & Drew, 2020), where the interven- 
tion stems from the boys’ area of interest. The gender divide also affects 
educational decision-making and the chances of an eventual career path 
in, for example, STEM (science, technology, engineering, and mathe- 
matics) education (Ashlock et al., 2022; Rosalia Romero et al., 2022). 
Several strategies are suggested to encourage girls to pursue STEM fields 
(IDRA, 2019), but few studies examine how children’s culture contrib- 
utes to upholding the gender divide. Research also points to a digital 
dichotomy between males and females and indicates that there is a strong 
historical notion of technology as a male domain, which is connected to 
the rise of the engineer as a male role model (Axell & Bostrém, 2021; 
Oldenziel, 1999). There may be a different, higher level of status con- 
nected to STEM subjects, which seem to be perceived as more prestigious 
than the non-sciences (Levy, 2016). Lestari and Yulindrasari (2020) claim 
it is too little focus on how to address the gender gaps in young children’s 
learning. According to Levy (2016), some of the mechanisms behind the 
upholding of a gender divide are connected to children’s use of digital 
technology in childhood. Moreover, research on children’s use of digital 
technology has generally meant a focus on vulnerabilities and risk. 

As shown in Lafton et al. (2023), the idea of protection has been the 
overriding concern in studies about children’s vulnerabilities in the digital 
age. Even though we have nearly two decades of research on children’s 
Internet use, efforts to protect children online still incorporate the con- 
struction of the child as the passive innocent (Bulger et al., 2017). Public 
discourse may be focused on risk and seen as a cultural power struggle in 
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which adults seek to negotiate and control how children develop and cre- 
ate policies aimed at protecting children from media-related harm, which 
can collide with children’s participatory rights (Bulger et al., 2017; 
Livingstone & Bulger, 2014). Livingstone and Bulger (2014) argue that 
the protection of children attracts, and they state that children can be 
innocent and immature but still act with intention and agency (Bulger 
et al., 2017). Tsaliki (2022) writes that now is the time to challenge dom- 
inant Western constructions of childhood and childhood innocence. She 
claims that ‘risk talk’ leads to the discursive construction of children and 
teens as always being at risk of being harmed (Tsaliki, 2022). She further 
argues that we must re-think policy-making so that we do not target 
individuals (girls more often than boys, she writes) but, rather, move 
beyond a pedagogy based on risk by engaging with digital media as it is 
identified by young people themselves (Tsaliki, 2022). In Norway, gen- 
der differences in parental mediation have been found, and parents are 
more worried about the amount of time their sons are spending online as 
compared to their daughters, even when girls spend more time online or 
gaming than boys do (Staksrud & Olafsson, 2020). Parental worries can 
come from the fact that boys do have more symptoms of addiction to 
online games than girls (cf. Pawłowska et al., 2018; Salahuddin & 
Muazzam, 2019). Also, the media discourse has revolved around this 
issue for a long time with alarmist statements and moral panics (Cover, 
2006) and this could influence parental worries. 

Having the right form of subjectivity involves acquiring specific cul- 
tural ideas and practices that help us pass as an acceptable member of a 
culture (Lock et al., 2014). When we, in this study, examine how chil- 
dren position themselves discursively in interaction with one another and 
the researcher in the focus group, we can identify some aspects of what 
they consider acceptable in their digital everyday lives and, thus, interpret 
the cultural frames (ideas) that surround them in their digital childhood. 
In Norway, children on average spend more time online each day com- 
pared to children in other European countries (Smahel et al., 2020). This 
makes Norwegian children an interesting group to focus on when study- 
ing children’s discursive development of gender identity in digital every- 
day life. When researching Norwegian children’s digital lives, we used the 
context of a focus group to attempt to determine how children 
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discursively construct their own experiences with digital technology in 
their everyday lives, as well as whether there are differences between the 
genders in how they present themselves. 

With our discourse analysis, we aim at identifying the discourses 
emerging when children talk about how they navigate in digital everyday 
life. Through transcripts from five focus group interviews with eight- to 
ten-year-old Norwegian children, we examine the following research 
question: 


In what ways do children talk about their digital lives, and what can the 
approaches that emerge tell us about how children construct their gender 
identity within societal discourses about childhood and technology? 


Theoretical Framework 


In this study, we are inspired by Foucault (1977) and aim to illuminate 
how identities are constructed within a network of power relations. This 
includes an understanding of power as both a repressive and a productive 
force. By viewing power as Foucault (1977) describes it, one can turn 
one’s gaze to important dynamics in the empirical material by analytically 
viewing power as formative, productive, and affected by various factors 
(Hammer, 2017). An analytical view on power can also contribute to 
considering how power relations can create resistance that might not have 
existed without the repressive force itself (Hammer, 2017). Discourse 
plays a role in how gender can be performed in society, and the constitu- 
tive elements of discursive practice affect social relations (Mir, 2021). 
These discursive relations lead to subjectivity by adhering to their own 
‘regimes of truth’ (Foucault, 1977, p. 23). Gender, as such, is not a pic- 
ture of a fixed reality but, rather, a complex composition of gender per- 
formances in a given society (Butler, 2004). Renold (2005, p. 6) describes 
the Foucauldian understanding as an important step in making sense of 
how gender, when children are doing boy or doing girl, can be both con- 
straining and empowering in different contexts. 

According to Alldred and Burman (2005, p. 193), we must examine 
the broader context of meanings when we place children’s voices in the 
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‘public sphere’. We can do this by asking through what cultural under- 
standings of children the words of children are heard and how our account 
of them will be heard (Alldred & Burman, 2005). Will it, in this specific 
context, serve the interests of children to present them as having their 
own perspective, or is it better to show that their perspectives are not so 
different from adults? It may not be their age that most defines their per- 
spectives but, rather, their social identity (Alldred & Burman, 2005). 
Allred and Burman suggest that by adopting a discursive approach when 
researching children’s experiences, we can locate the meanings of their 
experiences on a cultural level rather than on an individual level. By using 
such an approach, we can provide access to the production of culturally 
situated descriptions of cultural meaning and practice (Alldred & 
Burman, 2005). 

When we consider language as a provider of subject positions, we are 
positioned and position ourselves depending on context and function 
when we talk (Alldred & Burman, 2005). This implies that multiple sub- 
ject positions and contradictions are ordinary attributes in everyday life 
(Alldred & Burman, 2005). 

Risman (2009) outlines how every society has a gender structure, 
affecting how one may do girl or boy in society. Such gender structures 
are not fixed, but they can give us an idea about how children today inter- 
pret their potential doings of gender. In line with other studies (cf. Butler, 
2004; Pecis, 2016; Risman, 2009), we acknowledge the complexity 
involved in interpretations of doing gender. In this study, we, therefore, 
analyse the children’s stories and thematise them within potential discur- 
sive understandings. This way of interpreting statements made by the 
children is inspired by how Spyrou (2020) encourages the examination 
and reframing of the discourses of childhood themselves, as well as how 
Raby and Sheppard (2021) show how children do activism in relation to 
how they imagine themselves. Navigating in a digital world is not activ- 
ism per se, but as the analysis will show, such navigation is closely linked 
to the children’s access to discursive constructions of childhood and gen- 
der, as well as how they can actively participate and become agential 
within the discourse. 
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Materials and Method 


The purpose of this study is to gain further knowledge and understanding 
of how children discursively construct their gendered identities in their 
digital everyday life. The findings cannot be generalised outside their 
time and context but can give insight into how children’s statements 
about how they navigate their digital lives are closely related to some of 
the dominating discourses in society. 

Our empirical data consist of transcripts taken from five focus group 
interviews with eight- to ten-year-old Norwegian children in which they 
describe their experiences of living a digital childhood. Each of the groups 
had three or four children. Two groups had only girls, two had only boys, 
and one group was mixed. This made it possible to observe similarities 
and differences across gender categories. Three of the interviews were 
conducted in private homes, and two of them were conducted in a school. 
All children who participated lived in areas in and around Oslo, the capi- 
tal of Norway. Literature on focus groups highlights the fact that the 
method is well-suited to exploring under-researched topics and is seen as 
well-suited when the researchers aim to generate a wide spectrum of 
opinions (Halkier, 2010; Thagaard, 2018). The focus groups aimed to 
encourage children to give their opinions and connect with the contribu- 
tions of the other participants, and a non-directive style of interviewing 
was used. 

One important methodological issue was the need to create a safe peer 
environment in the focus groups. We created groups of children who 
were already familiar with one another by recruiting them from the same 
school or the same group of friends. One of the ethical dilemmas we 
faced was that the discussion within the groups sometimes referred to 
existing relationships or the shared history of the group (Sim & Waterfield, 
2019). This called for sensitivity on the part of the moderator to ensure 
we did not contribute to social divides within the group. The moderator 
was particularly occupied by reducing the focus on topics such as how 
many devices the children have access to and how ‘fancy’ these devices are 
(Kapella et al., 2022). In other literature on focus groups, the internal 
dynamics of the group are considered a weakness of the method because 
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group dynamics can, in some situations, become more important than 
the content of the interview (Vogl, 2012; Halkier, 2010). We found this 
particularly challenging when the moderator aimed to ensure that all 
voices were given equal space within the focus groups. Because the chil- 
dren were familiar with one another before the interview, they came to 
the interview with pre-existing expectations regarding the other partici- 
pants. This required the moderator to structure the environment and 
enable the children’s social participation in ways consistent with their 
understanding and methods of communicating (Woodhead & 
Faulkner, 2008). 

Vogl (2012) underlines how child responses may challenge the 
researcher because their verbal and interactive skills are different from 
those of social scientists and these skills may also vary among children. In 
our understanding of discourse, we see language as both performative 
and productive, as well as central to the construction of social reality and 
subjectivity. Such an understanding places language at the centre of the 
construction of the social realm (Ussher & Perz, 2014). When research- 
ing children’s lived experiences, Spyrou (2011) argues that through what 
children say in a research interview, we can gain knowledge about what 
discourses the children have access to. There are, however, some limita- 
tions involved in considering verbal language as the dominant way of 
collecting data in research on young children’s perspectives (Quennerstedt, 
2016). Spyrou (2011) suggests that the idea of listening to children’s 
voices has been criticised from a sociological viewpoint for locating 
autonomy and rationality within the children and simultaneously ignor- 
ing context, social structures, and discourses in the production of their 
meaning-making and their voice. By organising focus groups with peers, 
we aim to activate some of these social structures and find voices that are 
co-constructed and discursively embedded. This does, however, require 
that children with various language skills and diverse abilities translate 
their experiences into words. As such, we must acknowledge that the 
voices of the children are the voices of those children who are able to 
actively participate in focus groups with peers and that the meaning con- 
structed in the group may depend more heavily on some voices than others. 

The process of recruiting participants for the study was highly influ- 
enced by the COVID-19 pandemic. Aiming to recruit families and 
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children with various socio-demographic backgrounds, we distributed 
information about the study through schools and kindergartens. Due to 
COVID-19 restrictions, the institutions were overloaded and could not 
distribute the call. By exploiting the networks of all the researchers, we 
could distribute our call for participation among their peer networks in 
the form of snowball sampling. One of the disadvantages of snowball 
sampling is the risk of recruiting a homogenous group of participants 
because the peer network may include little variety in terms of socio- 
economic background (Browne, 2005). In this case, however, the sam- 
pling resulted in a diverse selection of children from urban and suburban 
areas, with participating children having diverse cultural and socio- 
economic backgrounds (see Kapella et al., 2022 for more detailed infor- 
mation about the sample). During the last phase of our fieldwork, the 
pandemic restrictions in Norwegian institutions were eased, and we 
could more easily gain access to the schools, which enabled us to include 
two focus groups from one school in the project. 

The participants and their guardians provided written informed con- 
sent. Even though it is not mandatory or legally binding, the children 
were allowed to sign an assent form. The aim was to emphasise the child’s 
expert status and show that their willingness to participate was taken seri- 
ously, but at the same time, we explained that they could withdraw their 
consent. It is not easy for children to understand what their consent 
means (Sim & Waterfield, 2019). We, therefore, gave the children the 
option of consenting after the group conversation as well to ensure they 
could give consent in a more informed way. 

The focus group interviews were semi-structured, and the interview 
guidelines mentioned (1) questions concerning the devices the children 
had at home, (2) philosophical questions about a world without technol- 
ogy, (3) various scenes or situations concerning digital technology, (4) a 
role-play about a child who secretly brings the phone to bed at night, and 
(5) questions about what kind of digital technology the children would 
like to have. In the interviews, the researchers used various picture cards 
of digital devices and apps as examples (see example in Fig. 1) for the 
children, combined with sketches of various situations (see example in 
Fig. 2) in which the people are without facial expressions so as not to 
influence the children to think that the situations are positive or negative. 
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Fig. 1 Example of digital devices and apps from picture cards 


~ a 


Fig.2 Example of setting from picture cards 


‘The interview guideline made it possible for the children to talk about 
their digital everyday life which again made it possible for us to look at 
how they talked about it and if girls and boys talked about it in different 
ways. On average, the interviews lasted from 30 minutes to 1 hour. The 
interviews were audio and video recorded and then transcribed verbatim, 
which resulted in approximately 140 pages of transcription. 
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Analysis 


A four-step Foucault-influenced discursive approach (Table 1) was used 
(inspired by Alldred & Burman, 2005; Parker, 1992) when examining 
the transcripts of the focus group interviews. In the first phase, Alldred 
and Burman (2005) argue for the need to establish the relation between 
objects and subjects. To do so we first outlined the nouns relating to digi- 
tal technology in the focus group transcriptions before placing the rele- 
vant nouns in an Excel form and naming them constructed objects. Second, 
we searched the transcripts to determine where and how the child, as a 
subject, was positioned with regard to these objects and added the subject 
positions of the child to the form. Third, we identified how the children 
positioned themselves as subjects, with their spoken words in the focus 
groups, in relation to the constructed objects when talking about digital 
technology. By doing this we found eight different approaches for the 
children to position themselves as subjects in their digital everyday life. 

In the findings section, we present descriptions of and quotes from the 
eight approaches of positioning the child subject that we found, to pro- 
vide an understanding of the analysis step from the constructed object to 
identifying the subject positions. In this step, we returned to the tran- 
scripts to interpret the context of how the children discursively con- 
structed the subject position by investigating how they presented their 
experiences with digital technology in everyday life. The fourth and final 
step of our analyses is a discussion of how the children constructed their 
gender identity in digital everyday life by examining how their position- 
ing can be linked to the overarching discourses identified in the literature. 
Two important questions steering the discussion are (1) who gains and 
who loses within the discourse, and (2) what institutions are reinforced 
or undermined (Alldred & Burman, 2005). 
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Table 1 Analysis description 


Aim 
1st An overview of the nouns used 
step by the children when they 
discussed digital technology 
2nd Finding the child subjects that 
step are connected to the 
constructed objects in the 
transcripts (the nouns 
connected to digital 
technology) 
3rd Identify what approaches the 
step ` participants have when they 
talk about the child as a 
subject and look for 
gendered patterns 
4th A discussion of how children 
step discursively construct their 


gender identity in digital 
everyday life within societal 
discourses 
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Analytical questions 


Which nouns are connected to digital 
technology? 


How is the child, as a subject, 
positioned in relation to the 
constructed objects? 


What approaches of positioning the 
child subject in relation to digital 
technology can we identify? Are the 
different approaches gendered? 


How can the different (and to some 
extent gendered) approaches of 
positioning the child subject that we 
find be understood when reading 
them as part of dominant 
discourses? 


Findings: Eight Approaches to Positioning 
the Child as a Subject in Digital Everyday Life 


In our study, we found eight approaches in which the children’s ways of 
speaking about themself can be categorised. The eight approaches are 
presented in Table 2, and they serve as important positions when we in 
the discussion will examine the understandings that form the connec- 
tions between and among subjects and objects (Alldred & Burman, 
2005). We first list the constructed objects connected to digital technology 
in the transcripts. The subject positions field describes how the child as a 
subject is positioned in relation to the objects, and from the subject posi- 
tioning, we identified the various approaches presented in the last col- 
umn. Beneath Table 2 we present descriptions and examples of the 
different approaches we found. All names in the examples are pseudonyms. 
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Table 2 Table of constructed objects, subject positions, and approaches 


Constructed objects Subject positions Approaches 
Boy games, gaming console, gaming Children who present Boy or girl 
computer, gaming mouse, gaming themselves as users of 
place, Minecraft, Fortnite, Roblox, digital technology in 
‘Adopt me’, shooting games, special ways depending 
TikTok, screen time, friend requests, on their gender 
Internet 
Likes, tv-series, filters (on snap), Children who explain Social 
gaming friends, skins, V-bucks, how their use of digital 
message apps, gaming, playing, technology is a social or 
WhatsApp, Messenger an individual activity 
Screen time, songs (on Spotify), Children who explain Sensible 
YouTube, Fortnite, youtuber, how their use of 
gaming night, phone (in the bed), technology is sensible 
streaming, coding, (bad) language 
(Mom's) phone, smart speaker, Viking Children who brag and Cheeky 
king, Jonas Gahr Store (prime attempt to make jokes 
minister of Norway), coding, concerning the topic of 
‘Tobias-phone’ digital technology 
YouTube, Roblox, age limits, app Children who describe Independent 
blocks, hacking iPads finding their own 
solutions to digital 
practical problems 
Phone (at the dining table), app Children who describe Parent- 
blocks, age limits, smart watch, being attached to their attached 
calling app (on iPad), Discord, parents when dealing 
coding, (scary) stuff, downloading with digital technology 
(apps) 
YouTube, Grandma, ‘scary teacher’, Children who describe Curious 
‘zombie Lars’, Roblox, (scary) stuff, curiously exploring of 
killing games digital content 
Roblox, private user (on TikTok), Children who report Protective 


suicide video, commercial, comment 
fields, sharing, unknown numbers, 
Wikipedia, Spotify, privacy, (bad) 
language 


Boy or Girl 


being careful and 
critical regarding digital 
content 


In several of the focus groups, we are presented with the story that boys 
play shooting games and girls are on TikTok. This story is presented from 
both the girls’ and the boys’ perspectives. One girl discussed her brothers 
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and said, “They are sitting in their own rooms. They each have their own 
gaming place, while I am more with my mother and father’. Then, 
another girl in the same group said, ‘I feel like boys are like gamers and 
stuff, while girls are a bit more active’. The first girl spoke of her sister 
differently than her brothers and said, ‘My sister is with friends and 
makes appointments with them. And [she] is with friends and such. She 
always makes appointments on screen. She is very much on the screen 
and Snap and TikTok, but she also plays with friends’. At one point dur- 
ing this interview, the researcher asked, ‘Aren't there any girls who play 
shooting games?’ One girl answered, ‘Some, but it’s the boys who take it 
more seriously. They talk about it at school’. Another girl said, ‘I don’t 
think the boys should play it because their eyes will go crazy and they'll 
go crazy’. These girls describe boys as less active and social than girls and 
suggest that boys prefer to spend their time alone, playing shooting games. 

‘The boys, in general, do not talk much about the girls, but in one con- 
versation, the boys say, ‘Fortnite is the favorite now and ‘Everyone plays 
Fortnite, but I also like Overwatch’. When the researcher asks, ‘Is it girls 
too or mostly boys?’ one boy answers with “Mostly boys’, and another boy 
says, “The girls mostly use TikTok and stuff like that’. 

The shared understanding among the children is that there are differ- 
ences in what you do in your digital life, depending on your gender. Boys 
play shooting games and girls are more often on TikTok. Also, some girls 
have critical perspectives on boys, viewing them as more passive and less 
active than girls. The categories do not come without exceptions, but 
they are well established in all the focus group conversations. 


Sensible 


In one boy group they continually explain why their gaming is beneficial 
and how they learn from it. When the researcher asks if they think they 
use enough technology in school, one boy answers, “We learn more from 
gaming’. Then the researcher asks, “What do you learn from gaming?’ 
One boy answer, “What you must do to succeed. I am learning English, 
other languages’. When discussing YouTubers, one boy says, “They have 
taught me to copy tricks and such on YouTube’. 
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When talking about a boy they know who uses bad language in the 
chat when playing Fortnite, the researcher asks, “What do you do if he 
says nasty things?’ One boy answers, ‘We kick him out’. Another says, “If 
he is the party leader, we leave the group’. They indicate that they do not 
accept bad language when playing Fortnite and that they would either 
kick a person using bad language out of the game or leave the game them- 
selves. Many of the boys present themselves as reason oriented and hav- 
ing a healthy relationship to gaming. 

Especially, the girls in one group present themselves as aware of con- 
tent that is not suitable for children, such as certain commercials, suicide 
videos on TikTok, and unpleasant comment fields or games, and report 
how they manage this content by scrolling onwards if there is a bad video 
or turning off unsuitable commercials. In one interview, they talk about 
an older sister of one of the girls: 


Child: My older sister watches quite a lot of TikTok, so I watch with her. 
Researcher: How old is your sister? 

Child: She's eleven. That’s because everyone in her grade is on TikTok. She 
has a private user, but everyone has TikTok and snapchat because everyone 
snaps on TikTok. They dont use messages. So, she must have it. 

Child: It’s popular with snap [Snapchat]. 

Researcher: Does she have her own TikTok account? 

Child: Yes, but she has a private user that only friends can see. 

Child: It’s nothing dangerous. 


We interpret this as the girls wanting to explain that they know there is 
some risk associated with having a TikTok account but that one needs to 
have one because that is how one communicates with friends and knows 
how to use TikTok safely. 

One of the researchers asked one girl group about Spotify. Specifically, 
this researcher asks, ‘Is there nothing dangerous about Spotify? Many of 
the girls say no, and one adds, “No, or the songs may have bad words in 
the lyrics, but I really only choose the songs that I like and that dont have 
such bad lyrics. You can decide for yourself which songs you listen to’. 
This is an example of how some of the girls also present themselves as 
sensible and thoughtful in their choices. 
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Both girls and boys present themselves as sensible in relation to the 
identified objects and other subjects. But they describe different areas of 
sensibility. For example, the boys advocate for their sensible gaming and 
the girls for being sensible in order to be safe on social media. 


Social 


Unlike how some of the girls presented boys, in general, as passive and 
less social than girls when playing shooting games, the boys in one group 
present themselves differently. The researcher asks, ‘Do you mostly game 
with friends or also alone? One boy answer, ‘Mostly together’. Another 
says, ‘We can play alone, but it’s a bit boring’. When the same group talks 
about a gaming night with other friends, one of them states, ‘It’s boring 
to be with Lars because, every time when everyone else wants to be on the 
trampoline, he just wants to game’. They present themselves as social and 
more active than the girls described them as being. 

One of the girls says, ‘Sometimes, I play with my sister, and some- 
times, alone. I prefer to do it alone’. When the researcher asks what’s the 
best about doing it alone, the girl answers, “Because I want to be Super 
Mario on Odyssey. I have also bought him a dress. I also take it on Super 
Mario. He also has a little hat, and it’s like that princess who also has a 
hat’. This is an example of why we conclude that the girls may be less 
concerned with presenting themselves as social to the researchers. The 
girls do not mind reporting how they prefer gaming alone, because then, 
they can decide what will happen and how their character will look with- 
out negotiating how to ‘do’ Super Mario with others. 

In this group, the children do not group each other as being social or 
individuals, but rather, there seems to be a discrepancy between how they 
perceive themselves and how they perceive ‘the other’. This may relate to 
many things, amongst others the word social can be given different mean- 
ings amongst the participants. 
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Cheeky 


Some boys joke and make fun of one another most of the time during the 
focus group interviews. They connect their humour to the subject of con- 
versation in the focus group. 


Researcher: What kind of music do you listen to? 

Child: Bergen (a city in Norway). 

Child: I just listen to some music. 

Researcher: Only some music. I just want to hear what kind of music [the 
child’s name] listens to. 

Child: I listen to Jonas Gahr Store. 

[The boys are laughing] 


One boy is joking about stealing his mom’s phone; another jokes about 
being the heir to a Viking king and using all the Viking treasures to buy 
all the electronics in the world; and a third, as shown in the example 
above, mentions listening to Jonas Gahr Store (the prime minister of 
Norway) as an answer to the question about what music they listen to. 
These boys are also bragging about who has the smartest speakers and 
who has the most friend requests. They use a great deal of English when 
they talk and as part of their humour. 


Protective and Curious 
In one interview, a suicide video on TikTok was discussed: 


Child: The video actually has to go through TikTok before it can be shared. 
Child: But that video was really bad. 

Researcher: So, you think that TikTok hasn’t done their job? 

Child: No, but they deleted the video. 

Child: That video should have been deleted too. 

Researcher: But now, the video is out there and people have seen it. 
Child: Yes, but that’s because people copied it. 

Child: Yeah, people have copied a lot of movies. 
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Child: Yes, they can also take them on YouTube and Snapchat. Then they 
will never disappear. 

Researcher: So, it’s kind of dangerous to post things you dont want there 
forever? 

Child: Yes, you have to think about what you post. 

Child: And what you film. 


This group of girls presents themselves as knowledgeable about privacy 
and careful in sharing content. At the same time, some of the girls also 
describe how it can be fun to search for scary games and watch scary 
content. Another interesting finding is that all the girls knew TikTok so 
well, even though they are only 9-year-old and TikTok has the recom- 
mended age limit of 12+. 

In this category, both boys and girls access content they are not sup- 
posed to in terms of regulations, such as age limit. On the other hand, 
they, especially the girls, seem to present themselves as being careful in 
how they relate to unpleasant things. At the same time, they demonstrate 
how they are curious and deliberately seek content they know can 
scare them. 


Parent-Attached and/or Independent 


Some of the girls tell us that it makes them feel safe to have a smartwatch 
so their parents can know where they are and how they can talk to their 
parents if they have unpleasant experiences online. In one group, the 
researcher asks, ‘Do you think it’s okay for adults to look after you?’ One 
girl answer, “Yes, that’s really good, because then, they can make sure that 
you watch something safe and that you don’t have nightmares at night or 
something’. 

Both boys and girls describe their relationship with their parents and 
the rules they meet differ. We heard stories about parents who treat their 
children as equals regarding the use of the phone at the dining table if it 
is something important or that screen time or age limits are not strictly 
enforced. At the same time, some children describe parents who control 
what apps they download or put a block on YouTube. Some children also 
report that phones or iPads are regulated to affect what apps they can 
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download. They report the rule of no phone at the dining table but also 
that their parents have different rules for themselves. 

The children report resistance to some of the less consistent guidelines 
created by their parents, and they describe how to overcome digital bar- 
riers that hinder their access to digital content. For example, in one inter- 
view, Roblox was discussed: 


Child: I would say that almost all children’s favorite game is Roblox. There 
are a lot of games there, and there are also a lot of children there. Not many 
adults know that it is their favorite game. 

Researcher: Right, so good, and what do you think? 

Child: There’s something about Roblox. Because if you want to play a 
game that you are not allowed to play but you are allowed to play Roblox, 
then you can just go to Roblox and play whatever you want. 

Researcher: Because everything is there? 

Child: Yes 

Researcher: Because I don’t think all adults know 

Child: Because if you ... That’s just an example then. If you want to play 
GTA (Grand Teft Auto) [but] also you are not allowed to, because you are 
a child, then you can go on Roblox. Then, you can play it. 


This example shows how, in many cases, both boys and girls will find 
their own independent solutions if their parents’ regulations do not fit 
align their own wishes. ‘This finding corresponds well with how children 
resist rules and age limits regarding social media. They do not necessarily 
tell their parents what they do online, but they know the regulations and 
how to find a way to go beyond them, as do their peers. 


What the Children’s Approaches May Tell Us 
About How They Discursively Construct 
Gender Identity in Digital Everyday Life 


Our study aimed to contribute to understanding how children discur- 
sively construct identity in their everyday lives while living a digital child- 
hood. We had two focus groups with boys, two with girls, and one mixed 
group, which made it possible to observe some differences and 
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similarities. After performing the first steps of a Foucauldian-inspired dis- 
course analysis, we have presented our findings of the eight approaches in 
the children’s talk connected to digital technology use in the focus groups. 
There seem to be some indications of gendered patterns regarding how 
the children present themselves. Overall, the difference is that the girls 
present themselves as more connected to their parents and aware of nega- 
tive content online, while the boys are either very cheeky or present 
themselves as sensible and social in their online activities. To answer our 
research question, we will now discuss how the children discursively con- 
struct gender identity in digital everyday life by examining how their 
positioning can be linked to the overarching discourses identified in the 
literature. Two important questions steering the discussion are (1) who 
gains and who loses within the discourse, and (2) what institutions are 
reinforced or undermined (Alldred & Burman, 2005). 


Adjusting to the Heteronormative 


Across all the groups, children tell the story of boys playing shooting 
games and girls being on TikTok. The girls’ view of the boys seems to be 
in line with the findings of parents who are worried about the time use of 
their sons (Staksrud & Olafsson, 2020). The story fits well with earlier 
research demonstrating fear of addiction and gender differences in how 
children navigate online (Lafton et al., 2023). The story told by many of 
the girls about the passive gamer boy seems to be met by the boys when 
they are concerned about justifying their digital activities as valuable. 
How to become a boy or a girl is learned and shaped by social interac- 
tions, participation in peer culture, and opportunities to try different 
ways of doing gender (Butler, 2004). It does seem like all of our partici- 
pants understand there is a gaming discourse in society warning against 
too much gaming (Cover, 2006; Pawlowska et al., 2018; Salahuddin & 
Muazzam, 2019), and how the children view each other is to a large 
extent shaped by this discourse. Through continuing telling the stories 
about what girls do and what boys do, the girls seem to gain an even more 
stable position in the field of being literate, whilst the stories reinforce the 
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ideas of boys as less literate than girls (Fidjeland et al., 2023; Levy, 2016; 
Mullis et al., 2023; OECD, 2019). 

When introducing the concept of discourse earlier in this chapter, we 
stated that gender structures in society are not fixed. In our research 
material, the children tell quite a simple story about the ‘others’ whilst 
they become more nuanced when they tell their own story. The historical 
view of technology as a male domain (Axell & Boström, 2021) seems to 
fit with the gamer boys we talked to who mentioned the learning poten- 
tial of digital technology and focusing on being social and sensible. The 
girls did not seem to have the same need to justify their digital activities 
or tell us how they learn from relating to digital content or how it is 
social. When the girls told us about gaming, some reported that they 
preferred gaming alone. We wonder if it is time to re-think gaming and 
examine whether stories of screen time and worries about addiction 
among gamer boys (Lafton et al., 2023) create a space for boys to discuss 
and develop their digital competence in an arena not easily accessible to 
girls. Among our participants, the gender identity developed through 
online activity seems relatively fixed, and through the girls’ scepticism 
and the boys’ explanations of what gaming can contribute to, which is 
perhaps contributing to the STEM discourse as a male domain. 

Based on the children’s narratives, we see indications that adults may 
have been more worried about the boys’ time use and that the boys’ digi- 
tal activities have been thematised and discussed to a greater extent than 
for girls. Similar results by Staksrud and Olafsson (2020) show that par- 
ents worry more about their sons’ time spent online. Participating in such 
a heteronormative discourse implies, however, that boys are given a 
chance to become more literate when society takes their interests seri- 
ously and addresses issues of gaming (Ellison & Drew, 2020). We cannot 
know for certain if the boys in our focus groups have parents or teachers 
helping them to address the benefits of gaming, but there are indications 
that the ‘boy-as-a-gamer’ discourse contributes to upholding the gender 
gap rather than reducing it. 

‘The girls in the focus groups describe how they can protect themselves 
from digital content and experiences they classify as unsuitable. This is in 
line with the discourse of children as always being at risk of being harmed 
(Bulger et al., 2017; Livingstone & Bulger, 2014). The girls state more 
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clearly that there are risks, whilst the boys to a greater extent point to the 
possibilities. The focus on risks concerning girls is also highlighted by 
Tsaliki (2022), who underlines that the risk discourse is often a larger 
problem for girls. However, there seems to be a difference in how the risk 
discourse is interconnected with children’s everyday lives according to 
gender, shaping the idea of girls as always being at risk of being harmed 
and boys as predisposed to Internet and gaming addiction (Cover, 2006; 
Pawłowska et al., 2018; Salahuddin & Muazzam, 2019). Even though 
the discourse of girls being at risk leads to a high level of reflection and 
discussion among the girls about how to protect themselves, such dis- 
courses may make empowerment in digital arenas more difficult because 
they are given the responsibility to protect themselves in comparison to 
the boys who are more focused on the benefits and learning potential of 
online gaming rather than the risks. 

However, when the children, especially the girls, underline the safety 
of letting their parents know where they are through their smartwatches 
or sharing unpleasant online experiences with their parents, they rein- 
force the discourse of the family and the parents as a safe place, where 
they can seek security and help when they need it. Research by Hamilton- 
Giachritsis et al. (2017) similarly shows the importance of family sup- 
port, social bonds, and the affective involvement of parents regarding 
children’s well-being. In our findings, we see that the girls present them- 
selves as spending more time with their parents than they think boys 
would and as being more attached as presented in the parent-attached 
approach in the findings section. In our study, the girls are presenting 
themselves as attached to their parents and feeling safe coming to them 
with problems, more so than the boys do. The boys could be connected 
to their parents in the same way without telling us about it, or maybe, the 
boys do not experience the same types of risk as girls in a digital world, 
where addiction might be the most considerable risk for them (Salahuddin 
& Muazzam, 2019; Pawłowska et al., 2018) or they might deal with risks 
in other ways. In any event, the gendered stories of the fixation on catego- 
ries can make it hard for children to cross these gender boundaries, maybe 
because of what seems to be expected of them according to their gender. 
When girls present themselves as family oriented and the boys present 
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themselves as ‘out there’, we wonder how such ideas may contribute to 
how children can perform gender in social relations. 

As mentioned in the methodology section, it may be a weakness of the 
focus group that the children are asked to put quite complex issues into 
words through a focus group conversation. Even so, some interesting ver- 
sions of the family discourse emerge. Childhood is regulated, and chil- 
dren take the rules seriously. At the same time, they argue they can 
negotiate or go around the rules and have shaped their arguments in ways 
that contribute to how they may perform their identity. The boys explain 
the reasonableness of the content (it is not just gaming, playing, or fun) 
and the girls tell us about their experiences of risks and explain how they 
can protect themselves. This way of adjusting to heteronormative dis- 
courses can be understood, within a Foucauldian interpretation, as both 
constraining and empowering (Renold, 2005). It is repressive because the 
children need to adjust according to their gender and empowering in the 
sense that the children can negotiate within these discourses: “Yes, I am a 
boy, and I have a lot of screen time, but I can still be sensible and social’ 
or ‘Yes, I am a girl, but I can be careful and take care of myself, and also, 
I promise to tell you if I experience something bad’. By arguing within 
these gendered understandings of who they are, they can continue to do 
what they want. Not all children fit within these fixed understandings, 
and it seems important to turn back to the question of whether there is 
room for other perspectives on doing girl or boy. 


Gendered Resistance to Adult Normativity 


The cheeky way of doing boy can be considered as an alternative to the 
sensible way of doing boy and could be a result of the repressive forces in 
the discourses on how you are supposed to do boy from an adult perspec- 
tive, and such repressive forces could lead to resistance (Hammer, 2017). 
In this case, there is resistance to the normative expectations of being a 
reasonable gamer boy preparing for adult life. We want to return to what 
cultural understandings of children are in the children’s words and how 
our account of them will be heard (Alldred & Burman, 2005). It could 
be that the cheeky boys just want to have fun and do not want to be 
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sensible, but it could also be that they are not aware of these understand- 
ings of how to be a boy and, therefore, do not know how to negotiate 
them. This is an example of how discourses regulate what can be said and 
done within a given community (Foucault, 2018). Our sample is too 
small to identify whether the children have access to alternative discourses 
that can disrupt the discourse of sensibility. However, there are multiple 
ways of doing boy and doing gaming among children, and these findings 
challenge the discourse of productivity and sensibility as part of chil- 
dren’s lives. 

The cheeky approaches are gendered in the sense that it is only the 
boys we talk to who act this way, and we wonder how girls can protest 
against the normative expectations of everyday digital life, such as the 
public risk discourse (Lafton et al., 2023; Tsaliki, 2022; Bulger et al., 
2017; Livingstone & Bulger, 2014). In this study, we show our interpre- 
tation of expectations for the girls through the protection and parents- 
attached approaches, and as mentioned earlier the girls’ curiosity about 
scary content or being on TikTok years before the recommended age 
limit may be a trace of resistance. If we understand such discourse as 
formative (Hammer, 2017), the risk discourse may be linked to how girls 
describe their curiosity. Through exploring scary content and sites they 
are not allowed to see, they create a resistance to the rules through a kind 
of activism when explaining to us how they can protect themselves. 

On the other hand, the girls tell us about open communication with 
their parents which may indicate that their parents have been involved in 
the use of TikTok and know about the scary content. It is, therefore, hard 
to say to what extent resistance is produced amongst the girls, or if their 
possible ways of doing girl make the resistance unnecessary. Some girls do 
not fit inside the feminine category of ‘in need of protection’ or do not 
know how to negotiate regarding this expectation. Still, earlier studies 
(see Blaise, 2014) show how gender is imbued in power relations and girls 
can explore gender positions, relationships, and identities across various 
peer groups. This means that the construction of our focus groups may 
have affected what the girls told us and how they wanted us to under- 
stand their position in the digital world. 
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Navigating Across Gender Categories: 
Concluding Remarks 


In our findings, we have shown how children explore online content 
according to their curiosity and how they find ways to sneak around their 
parents’ regulations instead of negotiating according to what is expected 
of them. It seems that the gender categories may be more fluid within 
these approaches. Even though some of the girls attempt to claim a place 
within the gaming universe, both girls and boys report that girls are less 
present there. However, in the mixed focus group, we found that the 
children elaborated on how they communicated with and related to one 
another while gaming to a greater extent. The categories of doing boy and 
doing girl became less fixed and more fluid when boys and girls partici- 
pated together in conversations on gaming. Alldred and Burman (2005, 
p 181) argue that it may be children’s social identity that most define 
their perspectives, and this may indicate the need to work across gender 
categories if we are aiming at equality rather than defining what is a boy 
thing and what is a girl thing. 

Children’s digital everyday lives differ according to gender, and our 
main finding is that the children in the focus groups operate with quite 
fixed categories of what is typical boy and girl behaviour. The children 
present approaches to what they say and do, providing examples of gen- 
dered identity constructions. In our discussion, we have, based on our 
analysis and our theoretical backdrop, identified discourses of protection, 
sensibility, gaming, and literacy skills as the most prominent, all with a 
gendered aspect. This indicates children have access to powerful dis- 
courses telling them how to perform their gender. However, the children 
can still be empowered within the discourses if they manage to negotiate 
inside and around them and, in this way, continue with the digital activi- 
ties they prefer. The potential negative consequences of the different 
expectations could include the fact that girls do not utilise the learning 
potential of technology in the same way as the boys do, as well as if the 
boys do not come to their parents with their negative online experiences. 
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Introduction 


In recent decades, technology has been gaining in importance across the 
world. Children and young people are today growing up in a closely con- 
nected world, surrounded by digital devices. In fact, according to the 
European Union—Statistics on Income and Living Conditions 
(EU-SILC), in 2019, about 97% of the European Union's households 
have Internet access and about 96% of them have access to a computer. 
However, not all children benefit equally from online experiences, which 
is referred to as the ‘third-level’ digital divide (van Deursen & Helsper, 


! Yet, it must also be acknowledged that, in 2019, 5.4% of children in Europe lived in a household 
that could not afford a computer and/or lived with adults who could not afford internet access 
(Ayllón et al., 2023). 
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2015).* Consequently, research on digital exclusion has shifted its focus 
from merely examining Internet access, skills, and usage (‘first- and 
second-level’ digital divide) to exploring tangible outcomes (e.g. using 
the Internet to search for employment opportunities could increase the 
likelihood of finding a better job). Van Deursen and Helsper (2015) 
acknowledge the complex relationship between Internet usage and other 
types of advantages or disadvantages. However, they point out that there 
is a deficiency of established measures to broadly comprehend which 
groups are prone to gain the most from Internet access. Research evi- 
dence shows that in Europe, on average 20% of 9—10-year-olds had nega- 
tive experiences online in 2019, such as cyberbullying, and that 8-17% 
of 9—16-year-olds encountered online harmful content (Smahel et al., 
2020). In a comparative study covering seven European countries 
(Greece, Spain, Poland, Germany, Romania, the Netherlands, and 
Iceland), Tsitsika et al. (2014) explore the prevalence of which Internet 
addiction experienced among adolescents and find substantive variation 
across countries—ranging from 23% of adolescents in Spain to 8% in 
Iceland. The risks arising from digital technologies also include sleep, 
learning, and attention deficit problems, as well as breaches of privacy 
and confidentiality (Bruni et al., 2015; Livingstone et al., 2011). 
Nonetheless, the literature also documents the fact that digital technolo- 
gies can offer the digital generation benefits in terms of health, socializa- 
tion, knowledge, and, most importantly, well-being (Hamm et al., 2014; 
Chassiakos et al., 2016; Chiong & Shuler, 2010). 

Here, we use the Children’s Worlds database (https://isciweb.org/) to 
investigate how ICT affects children’s subjective well-being in Europe, and 
whether its use crowds out other activities, which could have an impact on 
how satisfied children are with their own lives. The survey queries 8-, 10-, 
and 12-year-old children regarding their daily routine and activities, use of 
time, and the extent to which they agree with several statements. The 
questionnaire also includes information on their social, economic, and 
demographic background and, most importantly for our research, their 


? The literature on the digital divide encompasses three different levels: the ‘first-level’ digital divide 
is regarded as a binary classification of physical access (or lack thereof) to digital devices; the 
‘second-level’ digital divide includes digital competencies and use; and the ‘third-level’ digital 
divide focuses on digital outcomes (van Deursen & van Dijk, 2019; Hargittai, 2002; Ronchi & 
Robinson, 2019; van Deursen & Helsper, 2015). 
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self-assessed well-being and thoughts on ICT usage. Our analysis focuses 
exclusively on children aged 10 and 12 years living in Europe, who partici- 
pated in the third wave of the survey—that is 32,179 children. 

First, we find that a higher frequency of playing electronic games, 
using social media, and having Internet access and/or a mobile phone is 
positively associated with overall subjective well-being. Second, we find 
no evidence of any crowd-out effects—that is children who spend more 
time with digital devices do not report that they devote any less time to 
other activities. Finally, we document the fact that the use of digital tech- 
nologies is positively related to satisfaction with the amount of free time 
they have and with their use of time. 

The rest of this chapter is organized as follows. Section “Literature 
Review” reviews the existing literature on the connection between chil- 
dren’s outcomes and their access to and use of ICT. We devote particular 
attention to those studies that exploit some source of random variation to 
estimate causal effects. Section “Data” presents the Children’s Worlds 
database and discusses how we construct our working sample. Section 
“Results”, in which we provide the most important findings of this study, 
first analyses the association between ICT use and children’s overall sub- 
jective well-being; second, it explores whether ICT crowds out other 
activities of interest to children; and third, it examines the effect of the 
use of different new technologies on children’s satisfaction with their lei- 
sure time and with how they use their time. Section “Conclusions” 
includes a closing discussion and a conclusion. 


Literature Review 


ICT and Children’s Well-Being 


Studies exploring the causal effects of new technologies on children’s 
well-being are relatively few and far between.’ One exception is McDool 


>In contrast, there is a large body of observational studies that examines the relationship between 
new technologies and children’s well-being (see, for instance, Orben & Przybylski, 2019a, 2019b). 
Readers interested in exploring this research further are referred to a recent meta-analysis by 
Livingstone et al. (2021). 
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et al. (2020), which investigates the extent to which access to faster 
broadband has had a causal impact on the way English children feel about 
different life domains. Like many studies in this strand of literature, the 
authors assume that broadband speed proxies Internet use. Using an 
instrumental variables (IV) estimation, the authors find that more inten- 
sive Internet use harms subjective well-being, particularly concerning 
children’s feelings about their appearance. However, they do not find any 
effect on how children feel about life as a whole. 

In another study for the UK, McNamee et al. (2021) combine fixed 
effects and matching to find similar evidence for the prolonged use of 
social media: they show that using social media for more than four hours 
a day results in poorer emotional health and more behavioural difficulties 
among children. Moreover, they document the fact that the intensive use 
of social media is particularly harmful in terms of self-perception. 
However, their findings also suggest that limited use of social media (less 
than three hours a day) does not damage well-being and may even have a 
positive effect on socialization with friends—we discuss this finding 
below while reviewing the crowd-out effects of new technologies. Recent 
descriptive studies also seem to support the idea that children and adoles- 
cents who spend long periods on social networks tend to show lower 
levels of well-being and have a higher risk of suffering depressive symp- 
toms (cf. Frith, 2017; Gunnell et al., 2018; Kelly et al., 2018; Woods & 
Scott, 2016). Intensive use of social media in early adolescence is also 
associated with lower levels of well-being in later adolescence, particularly 
among females (Booker et al., 2018). 

Further evidence of the causal impact of social media on well-being 
comes from Braghieri et al. (2022), who studied how the staggered intro- 
duction of Facebook across US colleges in the mid-2000s affected the 
mental health of adolescents and young adults. They show that the roll- 
out of Facebook triggered a decline in the state of mental health of those 
college students exposed to it. Furthermore, the roll-out fostered the 
take-up of depression-related mental healthcare services and influenced 
the academic performance of students exposed to Facebook. ‘The authors 
also shed some light on why social media might damage mental health: 
the main mechanism seems to be consistent with the idea that Facebook 
enhances people’s ability to engage in unfavourable social comparisons. 
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Experimental evidence for adolescents and young women (Fardouly 
et al., 2015; Kleemans et al., 2018) and descriptive evidence for students 
(Chou & Edge, 2012; Tandoc Jr. et al., 2015) also support this explanation. 


ICT and Crowd-Out Effects 


In what follows, we cover the existing evidence on crowd-out effects. The 
‘crowding-out’ hypothesis can help to explain why the extensive use of 
new technologies could hamper children’s well-being. This hypothesis 
suggests that intensive Internet use reduces the time children spend on 
other activities that are positively related to subjective well-being—for 
example the time they spend with their families or friends, or studying or 
enjoying non-digital entertainment.‘ Here, we provide an overview of the 
existing causal evidence of new technologies crowding out other activities 
pursued by children. We begin by discussing McDool et al. (2020), who 
provide a good introduction to the topic, as they discuss how new tech- 
nologies affect a vast number of well-being domains. We then move to 
quasi-experimental studies exploring crowd-out effects on education, 
which is the well-being domain on which the bulk of the evidence on 
crowd-out effects concentrates. Finally, we round off this section by look- 
ing at the causal evidence on whether new technologies crowd out social- 
ization among children. 

McDool et al. (2020) investigate whether more intensive Internet use 
(proxied by broadband speed) has led children in England to sacrifice 
some of the time they devote to other activities. They find that, as Internet 
use increases, children on average feel worse about their schoolwork, their 
appearance, their friends, and the school they attend. The effects are par- 
ticularly striking in terms of how children feel about their appearance and 
their schoolwork. In addition, more Internet use is found to crowd out 
face-to-face social interactions. In particular, more time spent online 
reduces the total number of activities that the child undertakes per week, 
including playing sports, engaging in face-to-face interaction with friends 
and family, doing extracurricular activities, going to organized events, or 


‘In media and communication studies, this is often referred to as the ‘social displacement hypoth- 
esis’ (see, for instance, Valkenburg & Peter, 2007). 
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volunteering. They find no effect on how children feel about their fami- 
lies. These findings are generally consistent with those of earlier descrip- 
tive studies (cf. Helliwell & Huang, 2013; Moreno et al., 2013; Sabatini 
& Sarracino, 2018; Wallsten, 2013). 

Several causal studies have explored whether the more intensive use of 
new technologies crowds out education and time spent doing homework. 
Suziedelyte (2015) tests the effect of electronic games on learning. She 
uses data from the Child Development Supplement of the US Panel 
Study of Income Dynamics. Her fixed-effect estimates suggest that, on 
average, gaming improved children’s ability to solve problems. It is, how- 
ever, important to stress that the estimated effect decreases with the num- 
ber of hours spent gaming. She also finds evidence of the complementarity 
between video games and other sources of learning, as the estimated effect 
is larger in families that invest more resources in children. Descriptive 
studies tend to show a positive relationship between heavy gaming and 
poor academic performance (Fiorini, 2010; Rideout et al., 2010). 

Further evidence on this matter comes from the ‘one laptop per child’ 
programme run in various countries. Studies evaluating this intervention 
tend to show that it increases computer and Internet proficiency (Angrist 
& Lavy, 2002; Malamud & Pop-Eleches, 2011; Malamud et al., 2019; 
Mo etal., 2013). Evidence on student academic performance is, however, 
more mixed, especially in developing countries (cf. Angrist & Lavy, 2002; 
De Melo et al., 2014; Malamud et al., 2019; Mo et al., 2013). In Europe, 
Mora et al. (2018) combined fixed-effects estimation and matching and 
found a negative impact on language proficiency and mathematics among 
Spanish students. Similarly, Malamud and Pop-Eleches (2011) used a 
regression discontinuity design to evaluate the programme in Romania. 
They found that those students who just qualified to benefit from the 
programme had significantly lower grades at school than those who just 
failed to qualify. Moreover, they found that the computer voucher also 
led to a reduction in the time children spent doing homework and read- 
ing. As for the mechanisms behind these results, Vigdor et al. (2014) 
point out that access to home computers is associated with academic 
achievement only in households with more effective parental monitoring. 
The style of parental supervision could compromise some of the gains of 
the programme. Specifically, Malamud and Pop-Eleches (2011) showed 
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that parental rules governing computer use limited any positive effects on 
computer skills without doing anything to improve academic perfor- 
mance. Finally, Malamud et al. (2019) also show that there is a pro- 
nounced drop in the use of subsidized computers over time and that the 
main category of computer use is entertainment. 

We close this discussion of studies into the crowd-out effects of new 
technologies on education by reviewing existing causal evidence on the 
effect of Internet access on children’s educational achievement. Sanchis- 
Guarner et al. (2021) evaluate the effect of high-speed Internet at home 
on the national test scores of 14-year-old English students. Their results 
show that a 1 Mbit/s increase in the broadband speed raises test scores by 
1.37 percentiles. They interpret this as the net effect of Internet speed on 
education and argue that the positive impact of higher Internet speed is 
felt in the form of greater productivity, better educational opportunities, 
and learning improvements, and that this more than compensates for the 
negative impact of unproductivity and distraction. Their study cannot, 
however, explain the mechanisms driving this positive relationship 
between broadband speed and better test grades. 

Finally, a group of studies has looked at the crowd-out effects of new 
technologies on socialization. McNamee et al. (2021) find that limited 
use of social media has a positive effect on children’s socialization skills. 
In a large experimental study that subsidized home computers in the US, 
Fairlie and Kalil (2017) also found evidence pointing in the same direc- 
tion. Their results show a slightly positive effect of computers on chil- 
dren’s social development: children in the treatment group were more 
likely to spend time on social media, but also in communicating and 
interacting with their friends in person. 


Data 


We use data from the third wave of the Children’s Worlds survey” to 
explore how the use of ICT affects children’s subjective well-being in 
Europe and to see whether the use of ICT crowds out other activities. This 


>For more information, visit: https://isciweb.org/ 
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could have an impact on how satisfied children are with their own lives. 
Children’s Worlds is an international survey designed to investigate chil- 
dren’s well-being, and its database covers 35 countries/federal regions 
across 4 continents in 3 separate waves (2011-12, 2013-14, and 
2016-19). The survey asks children aged 8, 10, and 12 years questions 
about their daily lives and activities; their use of time; the extent to which 
they agree with several statements; their socio-demographic and economic 
characteristics; and—most importantly for the DigiGen project—their 
opinions about their well-being and the use of ICT. For more information 
on the questionnaire topics, please see Table 5 in the Appendix. 

Our analysis is based solely on the third wave of the Children’s Worlds 
survey. There are several reasons behind that decision. First, it should be 
noted that the Children’s Worlds survey is not very well suited to explor- 
ing changes over time in how ICT affects children’s subjective well-being. 
Many of the questionnaire items regarding the use of ICT have altered 
from wave to wave: for instance, the second wave only asked children 
how frequently they spent time on a computer, whereas in the third wave, 
children were asked how often they spent time playing electronic games 
and using social media. Second, inconsistencies across waves also affect 
questions regarding time spent on other activities: our analysis requires 
such information, to allow us to explore crowd-out effects. The first and 
second waves, for example, did not ask children about the amount of 
time they spent with their family or friends. Finally, the pool of European 
country participants in the Children’s Worlds survey has also varied across 
the waves. Half of the European countries that have participated only 
joined in the third wave, while only three have been involved since the 
start. And so, we have restricted our analysis to the latest wave, which 
allows us to explore the relationship between ICT and children’s well- 
being using the most up-to-date information available. 

In all waves, three separate questionnaires were used—one for each age 
group. This allows the questionnaires to be adapted to the child’s age. The 
questionnaires for children aged 10 and 12 are thus longer and more 
comprehensive than the one used for 8-year-olds. As well as their length, 
they also differ in the wording and format of the questions. For example, 
in the version for 8-year-olds, a scale that employs emoticons is used to 
gather information from children on their satisfaction and happiness 
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items (Casas, n.d.). Finally, the different questionnaires also differ in 
terms of their rate of non-response: for instance, about half of all 8-year- 
olds failed to answer most of the questions regarding the use of ICT. We 
thus opted to focus our analysis on the two older cohorts—children aged 
10 and 12. Other studies that have used the Children’s Worlds survey 
have also followed this approach (cf. Savahl et al., 2021). 

It is worth noting that, in many of the participating countries, the 
results are not representative of the entire national territory, as the surveys 
are only conducted in specific regions. Table 6 in the Appendix shows the 
participation of countries/federal regions, as well as the number of chil- 
dren surveyed in each wave. 

Thus, our final sample includes those children aged 10 and 12 years 
who were living in Europe and who participated in the third wave—that 
is 32,179 children.° Table 1 presents our sample summary statistics. As 
indicated, 49.9% of the sample were boys. Regarding access to the 
Internet and technological devices, 96.7% and 84.7% of all those ques- 
tioned reported having Internet at home and their mobile phone, respec- 
tively. Moreover, 65.1% had more than two computers at home, while 
32.9% had one or two and 2% had none; 88.6% were living in a house- 
hold with one or two bathrooms; and 6.7% said their families lacked a 
car. Regarding children’s use of time, 35.9% played electronic games 
every day and 45.5% used social media daily; 10.4% stated that they 
never spent time relaxing, talking, or having fun with their family, and 
25.4% said that they never saw their friends outside school. Only 24.4% 
helped around the house each day, while 26.4% practised sports daily. 

In terms of subjective well-being, the questionnaire included a single 
question regarding overall life satisfaction (OLS): “How satisfied are you 
with your life as a whole?’ Children could answer from ‘0’ (not at all satis- 
fied) to ‘10’ (totally satisfied). Such a measure of life satisfaction is often 
used as a proxy for the overall concept of children’s subjective well-being 
(Savahl et al., 2021). Many large-scale surveys, such as the Programme 
for International Student Assessment (PISA), include OLS measures in 


6 The list of countries that our sample includes is as follows: Belgium (Flanders), Croatia, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy (Liguria), Malta, Poland, Romania, Spain 
(Catalonia) and the United Kingdom (England and Wales). We indicate in parentheses if the 
results come from only part of a country. 
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Table 1 Summary statistics 


Variable 

Boys 

Has Internet access 

Has mobile phone 

Family number of computers 
None 

One 

Two 

More than two 

Number of bathrooms 

None 

One 

Two 

More than two 

Number of cars 

None 

One 

Two 

More than two 

How often: Play electronic games 
Never or less than once a week 
Once or twice a week 

Three or four days a week 

Five or six days a week 

Every day 

How often: Social media 

Never or less than once a week 
Once or twice a week 

Three or four days a week 

Five or six days a week 

Every day 

How often: Time with family 
Never or less than once a week 
Once or twice a week 

Three or four days a week 

Five or six days a week 

Every day 

How often: See friends 

Never or less than once a week 
Once or twice a week 

Three or four days a week 

Five or six days a week 

Every day 


Mean 


0.499 
0.967 
0.847 


0.020 
0.125 
0.204 
0.651 


0.005 
0.520 
0.366 
0.109 


0.067 
0.327 
0.457 
0.149 


0.222 
0.138 
0.151 
0.129 
0.359 


0.196 
0.092 
0.148 
0.109 
0.455 


0.104 
0.154 
0.186 
0.136 
0.420 


0.254 
0.258 
0.180 
0.124 
0.184 


Std. dev. 


0.500 
0.178 
0.360 


0.141 
0.331 
0.403 
0.477 


0.073 
0.500 
0.482 
0.312 


0.250 
0.469 
0.498 
0.356 


0.416 
0.345 
0.358 
0.335 
0.480 


0.397 
0.290 
0.355 
0.312 
0.498 


0.305 
0.361 
0.389 
0.343 
0.494 


0.436 
0.437 
0.384 
0.329 
0.388 


Min. 


ooo 
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Table 1 (continued) 


Variable Mean Std. dev. Min. Max. 
How often: Do homework 

Never or less than once a week 0.074 0.262 0 1 
Once or twice a week 0.106 0.308 0 1 
Three or four days a week 0.147 0.354 0 1 
Five or six days a week 0.163 0.369 0 1 
Every day 0.509 0.500 0 1 
How often: Help around the house 

Never or less than once a week 0.181 0.385 0 1 
Once or twice a week 0.256 0.437 0 1 
Three or four days a week 0.214 0.410 0 1 
Five or six days a week 0.105 0.307 0 1 
Every day 0.244 0.429 0 1 
How often: Play sports/do exercise 

Never or less than once a week 0.143 0.350 0 1 
Once or twice a week 0.222 0.416 0 1 
Three or four days a week 0.247 0.431 0 1 
Five or six days a week 0.124 0.330 0 1 
Every day 0.264 0.441 0 1 
ICT use index 

Very low ICT use 0.009 0.095 0 1 
Low ICT use 0.035 0.185 0 1 
Medium ICT use 0.120 0.325 0 1 
High ICT use 0.316 0.465 0 1 
Very high ICT use 0.519 0.50 0 1 
OLS 9.097 1.757 0 10 


Source: Authors’ computation using data from the Children’s Worlds survey, third 
wave (2016-19) 


their questionnaires. The recent psychometric literature, however, con- 
siders children’s subjective well-being to be a three-dimensional concept 
that is better captured through multiple-item scales measuring the differ- 
ent components of subjective well-being (Casas, 2017; Savahl et al., 
2021).’ The third wave of the Children’s Worlds survey allows researchers 


’This literature has operationalized children’s subjective well-being based on three main compo- 
nents (Diener et al., 1999). The first two refer to cognitive aspects of life satisfaction. Context-free 
life satisfaction is the first of these cognitive components, and includes aspects such as satisfaction 
with life as a whole. Definitions of domain-based life satisfaction instead capture other aspects of 
life satisfaction that are more domain specific, such as satisfaction with the people one lives with, 
or safety in the area where one lives. The last component is affective in nature and measures positive 
and negative affects, as, for example, how often a child feels happy or stressed. While our results in 
the main text refer to overall satisfaction with life, all the results regarding the rest of the definitions 
can be found in Appendices A2 and A3. 
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to build such multiple-item scales, and we thus include them later on in 
our analysis. In our sample, 80.8% of children reported being ‘almost 
totally’ or ‘totally’ satisfied with their lives (9 or 10 on the OLS measure). 

We proceed by computing an index of ICT use that summarizes the 
use of new technologies. We obtain this index by applying a principal 
component analysis (PCA) technique.’ In our application, we take the 
four variables that refer to the use of new technologies (i.e. how often the 
child plays electronic games; how often she uses social media; whether 
she owns a mobile phone; and whether she has access to the Internet) and 
apply principal components. We keep the first component, which 
explains most of the information.’ We transform the obtained compo- 
nent into a categorical variable, which increases in line with the use of 
ICT. As Table 1 shows, 4.4% of the children had a very low or low score 
on the ICT use index. All children in this category lacked a mobile phone 
and Internet access, and the vast majority of them never spent time play- 
ing computer games or using social media. Note also from Table 1 that 
most of the children have high ICT use scores: 83.5% had either a high 
or a very high ICT use index. This is consistent with the descriptive sta- 
tistics for each new technology. 


Results 


In this section, we present the most important findings of our analysis. As 
mentioned above, our results refer to children in the second (aged 10) 
and third (aged 12) cohorts. First, we discuss our findings regarding chil- 
dren’s overall subjective well-being by showing how this indicator varies 
across European countries. We then move on to discuss our results in 


š Principal component analysis (PCA) is a powerful statistical technique developed to summarize 
the most important features and relations of several variables. PCA reduces the dimensionality of 
the original dataset by computing a new set of variables, the principal components, as a linear 
combination of the original variables, ordered in terms of variance. In other words, PCA rearranges 
our variables in an information-equivalent, but more convenient, layout, where the variables are 
sorted according to the amount of information they can explain. For the interested reader, our 
implementation of PCA takes advantage of the ordinal structure of the variables we seek to sum- 
marize (see Kolenikov & Angeles, 2009). 


’ The correlation between the ICT use index and each new technology is remarkably high. 
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terms of the association between the use of new technological devices and 
OLS, devoting special attention to exploring this relationship across 
European country clusters.'° Second, we look at whether the use of ICT 
crowds out other activities that could potentially bring children greater 
life satisfaction. Finally, we close the section by examining the effect of 
the use of different new technologies on children’s satisfaction with the 
amount of free time they have and their use of time. 


Children’s Use of New Technologies and Overall 
Subjective Well-being 


Figure 1 shows the overall levels of subjective well-being across the 
European countries in our sample. As the graph shows, children tend to 
report very high levels of overall life satisfaction throughout Europe. The 
average value for the set of countries covered by the database is 9.13. 
More interestingly, Fig. 2 shows the percentage of children who report 
low overall life satisfaction—that is an OLS score of below five. In the 
UK, 6.74% of children say they have low levels of life satisfaction, whereas 
in Greece the figure is 0.48%. Poland, Finland, France, and Estonia have 
percentages of around 3%; Malta, Hungary, Croatia, Italy, and 
Germany—of around 2%. In Spain and Romania, the proportion is rela- 
tively small: almost all children report medium-high levels of overall life 
satisfaction. 

In what follows, we discuss our findings concerning the association 
between the use of new technologies and OLS. In particular, the results 
are the outcome of a series of linear regressions, where standardized over- 
all satisfaction with life is regressed against the index of ICT use, and 
then on each new technology. Standard errors are clustered at the school 
level. The effect of new technologies on other indicators of subjective 
well-being is provided in Tables 7, 8, 9, and 10 in the Appendix. 


'©Since we lack data from several European countries, we consider four relatively large country 
clusters: Southern European countries (Greece, Italy, Malta and Spain), Eastern and Baltic 
European countries (Croatia, Estonia, Hungary, Poland and Romania), Northern and Continental 
European countries (Belgium, Finland, France and Germany) and the UK. 
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Fig. 1 Mean levels of children's overall life satisfaction on a scale of O to 10, 
Europe. Source: Authors' computations, using data from the Children's Worlds 
survey, third wave (2016-19) 


As Table 2 shows, we first include a baseline specification that only 
considers country and questionnaire fixed effects. We then add a set of 
covariates that seek to control for the gender and the socio-economic 
background of the child (which might confound the effect of ICT use on 
well-being), such as the number of bathrooms, cars, and computers (as 
reported by the children themselves). We start by discussing the overall 
effect of ICT use on OLS for children, which is shown in the first two 
columns of Table 2. For the ICT use index, we find that higher frequen- 
cies of ICT use are positively associated with overall well-being. In par- 
ticular, we find that as children use new technologies more often, so their 
overall well-being increases vis-a-vis those who have very low ICT use 
scores.'! For the ICT use index, this is illustrated in the second column, 


" These results should be treated with caution, however, as in no way can they be interpreted as 
causal, given that we cannot control for other unobserved factors that might affect the true effect 
of ICT use on children’s well-being. 
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Fig.2 Percentage of children whose overall life satisfaction is below 5 on a scale 
of 0 to 10, Europe. Source: Authors' computations, using data from the Children's 
Worlds survey, third wave (2016-19) 


which expands the specification by controlling for socio-economic back- 
ground. Once we include controls in the regression, the estimated asso- 
ciation decreases by around 15%. This is because, in our application, 
socio-economic indicators are positively correlated with both the out- 
come and the variable of interest. It is noteworthy that the shape of the 
association remains, even when we introduce the socio-economic vari- 
ables as controls. 

In the remaining four columns of Table 2, we explore the effect of each 
technology on OLS. All the models include country and questionnaire 
fixed effects and control for the gender and the socio-economic back- 
ground of the child. For both time spent playing electronic games and 
time spent on social media, we find that higher frequencies of use are 
positively associated with overall well-being, with diminishing returns for 
daily users. Well-being seems to peak at five or six occasions per week 
when overall satisfaction with life is about 0.096 (0.117) standard 


Table 2 Use of new technologies and overall well-being 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
ICT use index (ref. category: very low ICT use) 
Low ICT use 0.394** 0.401” 
(0.138) (0.137) 
Medium ICT use 0.559” 0.00” 
(0.139) (0.134) 
High ICT use 0650” ENG 
(0.138) (0.132) 
Very high ICT use 0.41%” 0.568" 
(0.139) (0.133) 
How often: electronic games (ref. category: never or less than once a week) 


Once or twice a 0.081*** 
week (0.023) 
Three or four days 0.092*** 
a week (0.026) 
Five or six days a 0.096*** 
week (0.026) 
Every day 0.077*** 
(0.025) 
How often: social media (ref. category: never or less than once a week) 
Once or twice a 0.066** 
week (0.027) 
Three or four days 0.107*** 
a week (0.026) 
Five or six days a KK 
week (0.026) 
Every day 0.055** 
(0.023) 
Has a mobile phone 
Yes 0.068*** 
(0.024) 
Has Internet access 
Yes 0.380*** 
(0.067) 
Constant -0.538"" -1.283""" -0.892%”* -0.901” 0001 1180" 
(0.140) (0.241) (0.216) (0.214) (0.214) (0.217) 
Country fixed Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
effects 
Questionnaire Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
fixed effects 
Controls No Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Observations 27,342 21,748 22,204 22,179 24,407 24,384 


Notes: Standard errors in parentheses, clustered at the school level. Controls: 
gender, country, questionnaire fixed effects, and socio-economic variables 
(number of bathrooms, cars, and computers). Overall life satisfaction (OLS) has 
been rescaled to have a mean of zero and a standard deviation of one. *p < 
0.10, **p < 0.05, ***p < 0.01 

Source: Authors’ computations, using data from the Children’s Worlds survey, 
third wave (2016-19) 
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deviations higher than among children who never play electronic games 
(use social media). Daily users do, however, report the lowest levels of 
overall well-being.'* The last two columns of Table 2 provide the effect of 
the other two indicators on new technologies present in the Children’s 
Worlds survey: (1) having a mobile phone and (2) having Internet access 
at home. Note that for these two indicators, the database registers not the 
time spent using the item, but whether or not the children have the item. 
We find that owning a mobile phone or having Internet access is posi- 
tively associated with children’s overall well-being. In particular, children 
who have a mobile phone have, on average, OLS scores that are 0.068 
standard deviations higher than children who do not have such a device. 
In a similar vein, having access to the Internet at home is associated with 
quite a substantial increase in children’s well-being, of about 0.380 stan- 
dard deviations. The effect found for each new technology is consistent 
with other indicators of subjective well-being—see Tables 7, 8, 9, and 10 
in the Appendix. 

We close this section by exploring the relationship between the ICT 
use index and OLS across European clusters (see Fig. 3). Both the Eastern 
and Baltic and the Northern and Continental European country clusters 
show a stronger relationship between the use of ICT and overall subjec- 
tive well-being. In these two clusters, about 15% of those children who 
have very low ICT use scores report being ‘very dissatisfied’ or “dissatis- 
fied’ with life in general. Conversely, in these two clusters, more than 
95% of those children with very high ICT use scores report being ‘very 
satisfied’ or ‘satisfied’ with life in general. For Southern European coun- 
tries, however, there is a less pronounced association between the use of 
new technologies and overall subjective well-being for children, driven by 
the composition of subjective well-being on the lowest levels of ICT use 
(see Fig. 3). In particular, while children in the Southern European clus- 
ter who have very high or high ICT use scores tend to show levels of 
subjective well-being that are consistent with those from the Eastern and 
Baltic and the Northern and Continental European countries, a different 
picture emerges for low and very low ICT users. In the Southern European 


Even though the point estimate is smaller among daily users, differences with the rest of the cat- 
egories are not statistically significant in the case of electronic games, while most are in the case of 
social media use. 
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Fig. 3 ICT use index and overall well-being, European clusters. Source: Authors’ 
computations, using data from Children’s Worlds survey, third wave (2016-19) 


cluster, only 5.12% of those children with very low ICT use scores report 
being very dissatisfied or dissatisfied with life in general. In other words, 
among children with very low ICT use, the proportion of those in the 
Southern European countries with poor subjective well-being is only a 
third of the figure for the Eastern and Baltic and the Northern and 
Continental European countries. Finally, the UK shows a distinct path in 
the relationship between the ICT use index and OLS. Specifically, chil- 
dren in the UK with very high ICT use report being less satisfied with life 
in general than do those with medium ICT use scores. 


Does Children’s ICT Use Crowd Out Other Activities? 


In this section, we explore whether the use of new technologies crowds 
out other activities. The results are obtained by regressing each activity, 
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such as time spent relaxing with family members or seeing friends, on the 
ICT use index. A negative association between the greater use of new 
technology and time allocated to other activities would provide evidence 
of crowd-out effects. To keep the discussion concise, all the results pro- 
vided below already account for the set of covariates considered in previ- 
ous tables. Standard errors are clustered at the school level. The crowd-out 
effects of each separate technology are available in Tables 11, 12, 13, and 
14 in the Appendix. 

Table 3 provides the main findings. In general, they refute the hypoth- 
esis of substitution effects: there is no evidence that children who use ICT 
more intensively spend less time on other activities. In the case of both 
time spent relaxing, talking, or having fun with the family and time spent 
seeing friends, we find a significantly positive association: the more inten- 
sive their use of new technologies, the more time children spend with 
their family or seeing friends. This would suggest that there are no 


Table 3 ICT use and crowd-out effects 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Relaxing, Seeing Doing Helping Playing 
etc., with friends homework around sports/ 
family the house doing 
exercise 
ICT use index (ref. category: very low ICT use) 
Low ICT use 0.144 0.132 0.070 0.067 0.176 
(0.147) (0.125) (0.100) (0.138) (0.127) 
Medium ICT 0.323" 0.260 0.090 0.025 0.204* 
use (0.129) (0.117) (0.089) (0.131) (0.117) 
High ICT use 0.452” 0.358°* 0.131 0.054 0.267" 
(0.132) (0.117) (0.089) (0.132) (0.118) 
Very high ICT 0.692*** 0.632** 0.148 0.046 0.465*** 
use (0.133) (0.117) (0.091) (0.133) (0.122) 
Constant 2.147" 0.958°* 2.485" 2.322" 1.173°™* 
(0.226) (0.253) (0.173) (0.234) (0.209) 
Observations 21,704 19,597 21,718 21,909 21,742 


Notes: Standard errors in parentheses, clustered at the school level. All 
specifications include country and questionnaire fixed effects and controls. *p < 
0.10, **p < 0.05, ***p < 0.01 

Source: Authors’ computations, using data from the Children’s Worlds survey, 
third wave (2016-19) 
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crowd-out effects on these activities. Moreover, it should be noted that 
heavy users of ICT report allocating considerably more time to their fam- 
ilies and friends than those who have very low ICT use scores." A similar 
(yet weaker) pattern is observed for time spent playing sports or doing 
exercise. As for time spent doing homework, there seems to be no differ- 
ence across the various levels of electronic game use. Finally, the esti- 
mated coefficients for time spent helping around the house are not 
statistically significant. These patterns are generally consistent with that 
obtained by considering each technology separately in Tables 11, 12, 13, 
and 14. One exception worth mentioning is that we do find evidence of 
crowd-out effects on helping around the house among children who play 
computer games every day. 


Children’s ICT Use and Satisfaction with Their Free 
Time and Their Use of Time 


We now explore how using different new technologies influences chil- 
dren’s satisfaction with the amount of free time they have and with the 
way they use their time. The findings are shown in Table 4, where we look 
at the effect of the index of ICT use on each outcome. All the models 
include controls. In the first model, we observe that using new technolo- 
gies is positively associated with being satisfied with how much free time 
one has: children who, on average, use new technologies more often are 
more satisfied with how much free time they have. That would imply that 
children enjoy using ICT in their free time. This association also holds 
across each of the ICT use levels. The largest associations are found for 
having access to the Internet and playing electronic games. Conversely, the 
effect of owning a mobile phone on children’s satisfaction with their level 
of free time is fairly small (results available in Table 15 in the Appendix). 
The second model in Table 4 shows the effect of using new technolo- 
gies on children’s satisfaction with how they use their time. We find that 


13 This pattern aligns with the Matthew effect or the amplification model observed in the digital 
divide literature. This phenomenon implies that those who are already socially connected and have 
access to digital technologies are more likely to benefit from them, while those who are socially 
isolated may become further marginalized without access to such resources. 
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Table 4 ICT use and satisfaction with the level of free time 


(1) (2) 

Satisfaction with: Satisfaction with: 

How much free time you have How you use your time 
ICT use index (ref. category: very low ICT use) 


Low ICT use 0.582** 0.506** 
(0.274) (0.221) 
Medium ICT use 0.916*** 0.726*** 
(0.248) (0.210) 
High ICT use 1.081*** 0.842*** 
(0.249) (0.212) 
Very high ICT use ` 1.274°** 0.896 
(0.248) (0.210) 
Constant SENG 7.463*** 
(0.498) (0.407) 
Observations 19,012 21,617 


Notes: Standard errors in parentheses, clustered at the school level. Controls: 
gender, country, questionnaire fixed effects, and socio-economic variables 
(number of bathrooms, cars, and computers). *p < 0.10, **p < 0.05, ***p < 0.01 

Source: Authors’ computations, using data from the Children’s Worlds survey, 
third wave (2016-19) 


higher levels of ICT use are also positively associated with children’s sat- 
isfaction with their use of time. Note, however, that the effect of the ICT 
intensity index on children’s satisfaction with their use of time is relatively 
weaker than the effect on their satisfaction with the level of free time. 
This pattern is consistent with the effects found for each new technology, 
which also show that greater intensity of use or access to ICT devices is 
associated with higher levels of satisfaction with the use of time—see 
Table 15. Caveats remain in terms of the causal interpretation of the coef- 
ficients reported. 


Conclusions 


Here, we use the database covering the third wave of the Children’s 
Worlds survey to investigate how the use of ICT affects children’s 
subjective well-being in Europe; whether the use of ICT crowds out 
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other activities; and how the use of such technologies affects children’s 
satisfaction with how much free time they have and with their use of 
time. First, we find that there is a positive association between the use 
of new technologies and children’s well-being: the more frequently 
children use new technologies, the greater the increase in their overall 
well-being. We also find that this association holds across different 
technologies and in all European clusters. Second, we find no evi- 
dence of crowd-out effects: those children who spend more time using 
digital devices do not report devoting less time to other activities. 
And finally, we show that ICT is positively related to satisfaction 
among children with the amount of free time they have, as well as 
with their use of time. 

It is quite challenging to discuss whether these results are aligned with 
those from causal studies since there are some important methodological 
differences between our study and the current literature. First and fore- 
most, our database directly asks children about their subjective well- 
being. This stands in sharp contrast to most of the causal studies reviewed. 
Hence, we are studying a dimension of children’s well-being for which 
there is no direct well-defined reference point. Second, when studying 
crowd-out effects, asking children directly might raise questions about 
whether children are consistent in terms of their time organization. Third, 
our intensity measures of ICT use are not very granular. That is, asking 
children how many days a week they play electronic games or use social 
media might not be enough to detect excessive use of new technologies. 
For instance, a child might well play computer games every day, but only 
for a short period. 

Bearing these caveats in mind, the first two findings of this study are 
generally not consistent with the main takeaways from the causal stud- 
ies reviewed. We believe that it is not possible to assess the validity of 
our third result based on existing causal studies. We start with our first 
finding. Only McDool et al. (2020) have explored the impact of new 
technologies on overall subjective well-being. Their study shows that 
more Internet use does not affect overall subjective well-being. 
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Although we do not have a measure of Internet intensity use, their 
results would indirectly invalidate ours, since Internet use ultimately 
relates to social media and some forms of gaming. Second, most of the 
existing causal studies covered tend to contradict our findings on 
crowd-out effects. One exception is Sanchis-Guarner et al. (2021), 
who find that better Internet access has a positive impact on test scores. 
As for time spent with family, with friends, or playing sports, however, 
the existing causal studies tend to show that new technologies do sub- 
stitute for such activities. McDool et al. (2020), for instance, show 
that more intensive Internet use reduces the total number of activities 
that the child undertakes per week, including the three mentioned 
above. This would run counter to the results of our study. One possible 
explanation could be that our intensity measure is not very granular, as 
already stated. Indeed, McNamee et al. (2021) find that the crowd-out 
effect of social media on time spent with friends depends on how 
intensively children use social media. Finally, for the crowd-out effect 
on education, McDool et al. (2020) also find that as Internet use 
increases, children tend to feel, on average, worse about their school- 
work and the school they attend. Their study also reports that more 
time spent on the Internet reduces the time children spend on extra- 
curricular activities, which thus affects the positive spillovers for learn- 
ing that children are thought to experience from such activities. Again, 
the time devoted to new technologies would seem to be a key factor in 
whether education is crowded out. Suziedelyte (2015), for instance, 
finds that a moderate amount of time spent playing video games 
improves children’s problem-solving abilities. Similarly, causal studies 
assessing the ‘one laptop per child’ programme point to parental super- 
vision and the time limits placed on the use of new technologies as key 
drivers in overcoming poorer educational performance. 
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Table 5 Questionnaire topics and number of questions 


You 

Your home and the 
people you live 
with 

Money and things 
you have 

Your friends and 
other people 

The area where 
you live 

School 

How you use your 
time 

More about you 

How you feel 
about yourself 

Your life and your 
future 


Source: Casas (n.d.) 


Age, gender, place of living 
Sleeping place, the home you live, the people you live 
with 


Pocket money (4), things you have (9), satisfaction with 
things you have (1) 
Agreement (2), satisfaction (3), activities (3) 


Agreement (3), satisfaction (4) 


Agreement (4), bullying (2), satisfaction (6) 
List of ten activities 


Satisfaction (10), changes (5) 
Satisfaction (4), happiness (1) 


Items of the Student Life Satisfaction Scale (5), children’s 
rights (3), values aspired to (8), positive affects (6), 
evaluation items on the questionnaire (2) 
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Table 6 Country/federal region participation and number of children sur- 
veyed, by wave 


Wave 
Wave | 


Wave Il 


Country/Federal region 


Algeria (Western) 

Brazil (Rio Grande do Sul) 
Canada (Manitoba) 

Chile 

Israel 

Nepal 

Romania 

Rwanda (Capital) 

South Africa (Western Cape) 
South Korea 

Spain (Catalonia) 

Uganda (Eastern) 

United Kingdom (England) 
United States (South Dakota) 


Algeria (Western) 
Colombia (Antioquia) 
Estonia 

Ethiopia 

Germany 

Israel 

Malta 

Nepal 

Norway 


Poland (Wielkopolska) 
Romania 

South Africa (Western Cape) 
South Korea 

Spain (Catalonia) 

Turkey (Istanbul) 

United Kingdom (England) 


12yo 
428 
1005 
0 
827 
998 
0 
1354 
0 
1002 
2602 
5727 
1035 
1141 
784 


1283 
975 
1029 
980 
852 
926 
942 
995 
974 


1017 
1507 
1131 
2597 
1667 
1018 
1319 


10yo 
435 
1293 
144 
693 
992 
253 
927 
295 
0 
2652 
0 
1000 
0 
502 


1149 
939 
1013 
944 
1101 
988 
840 
983 
960 


1119 
1355 
1061 
2438 
1057 
1047 

989 


8yo 
587 


Total 


1450 
3449 

383 
2558 
2973 

253 
3296 

295 
1002 
7973 
5727 
2035 
1141 
1799 


3676 
2816 
3118 
2877 
3009 
2800 
2584 
2953 
2864 


3157 
4104 
3188 
7467 
3756 
3024 
3298 


(continued) 
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Table 6 (continued) 


Wave 
Wave III 


Country/Federal region 


Albania 

Algeria (Western) 
Bangladesh 

Belgium (Flanders) 
Brazil (Rio Grande do Sul) 
Chile 

Croatia 

Estonia 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Hong Kong 

Hungary 

India (Kolkata) 
Indonesia (West Java) 
Israel 

Italy (Liguria) 
Malaysia 

Malta 

Namibia (Khomas) 
Nepal 

Norway 

Poland 

Romania 

Russia (Tyumen) 
South Africa 

South Korea 

Spain (Catalonia) 

Sri Lanka 
Switzerland 

Taiwan 

United Kingdom (England) 
United Kingdom (Wales) 
Vietnam 


12yo 


1163 
1054 
1012 
1076 
901 
1016 
1155 
1079 
1075 
0 
1524 
0 
816 
994 
977 
8038 
1465 
1181 
0 
752 
1099 
1041 
817 
1156 
1145 
951 
3699 
3395 
2088 
1221 
0 
1511 
0 
1668 
1080 


10yo 


1176 
1137 
946 
1112 
886 
913 
1240 
1013 
1067 
2184 
829 
822 
709 
1035 
946 
7680 
1637 
1074 
992 
630 
1065 
1005 
801 
1192 
1241 
953 
3415 
3174 
2209 
1156 
1229 
1337 
717 
959 
946 


930 


Total 


2339 
3376 
2748 
3322 
2674 
2845 
3512 
3150 
3254 
2184 
3298 
822 
1525 
3045 
2917 
23,402 
4589 
3299 
1959 
1949 
2164 
2046 
1618 
3312 
3468 
1904 
7114 
9739 
6626 
2377 
1229 
4078 
717 
2627 
2956 


Source: Authors’ computations, using data from the Children’s Worlds surveys 
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3 hours per day,' it is apparent that most children and young people 
across Europe dedicate several hours to digital activities during their 
free time. 

Children and young people’s use of digital technology is controversial 
for many reasons. In particular, when it comes to leisure activities linked 
with digital devices, a commonly debated issue is screen time and con- 
cerns about content and contact risks. Digital activities are usually dis- 
cussed and negotiated through the lens of safety, health, and well-being 
as defined by parents and adults (Mackey, 2016; Marsh et al., 2022; Savci 
et al., 2022). The same parental concerns extend to children’s use of social 
media and digital entertainment platforms (Domoff et al., 2019). In the 
case of the latter, digital games have been considered an especially contro- 
versial leisure-time activity among children and young people. Both par- 
ents and researchers have traditionally concentrated on digital games’ 
potential negative effects on physical and mental health, aggression, cog- 
nition, and social development (Hellström et al., 2012; Markey & 
Ferguson, 2017; Mustola et al., 2018). Notably, despite the increasing 
number of adults engaging in digital games in recent years (ESA, 2022), 
the focus on children and young peoples digital gaming activities remains 
a prominent subject of concern. It is only within the past decade that the 
potential advantages of digital games have been more comprehensively 
explored (Granic et al., 2014). 
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However, while research and societal discussions tend to focus on the 
perceived risks and concerns regarding children’s use of digital technology 
(Livingstone et al., 2017; Markey & Ferguson, 2017), children and 
young people today are exploring and learning about the world, growing 
up, and trying to be independent, using digital technology as a means to 
connect with others, making friends, having fun, and expressing them- 
selves (Ito et al., 2019; Livingstone & Sefton-Green, 2016). Consequently, 
an issue may be raised as to whether studies of children and young peo- 
ples digital leisure activities need to place a greater emphasis on actively 
listening to the voices of children and young people themselves to bridge 
the gap between the predominant focus on risks and concerns and the 
lived realities and aspirations of children in the digital age. 

This chapter explores the meanings children and young people attri- 
bute to their digital leisure activities in Austria, Greece, Norway, Romania, 
and the United Kingdom, from their perspective. In this chapter, we raise 
the following question: 


What meanings do children and young people attribute to their leisure-time use 
of digital technology, and how is this understood from their perspective? 


This also involves investigating children and young people’s perspec- 
tives on how digital leisure activities, such as gaming and activities on 
social media, are negotiated within families to explore children’s agency 
in engaging with digital devices and media. The latter extends beyond 
merely negotiating screen time and content, encompassing children’s per- 
ception of their parents’ perspectives on their digital leisure activities. 


Digital Childhood 


For most of the twentieth century, the field of childhood studies was 
dominated by the accounts of developmental psychology, where the 
child’s development was defined through a set of fixed, universal stages 
that served as a set of benchmarks to determine a normal childhood. 
Environmental influences, such as family or school, were taken into 
account only in the sense of their positive or negative impact on 
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facilitating or interrupting normal development (Leonard, 2016). This 
perspective, inspired by functionalist approaches, was also dominant in 
sociology and was seriously challenged by the new sociology of childhood, 
which gained space and legitimacy from the 1980s onwards. Much of 
this turn had to do with abandoning an approach to children as passive 
subjects who meet or do not meet what society imposes as criteria for a 
normal childhood, where childhood is a journey towards the endpoint, 
which is adulthood and being a full member of society (James, 2009). As 
Corsaro (2005) puts it, ‘children are active, creative social agents who 
produce their own unique children’s cultures while simultaneously con- 
tributing to the production of adult societies’ (p. 3). From this perspec- 
tive, agency can be understood as the right to make one’s own autonomous 
choices. A growing volume of literature has demonstrated children’s 
agency as essential to their competence and knowledge (Corsaro, 2005; 
MacNaughton et al., 2007; Markström & Halldén, 2008; Smith, 2008). 
In this vein, Valentine (2011) pointed out that ‘childhood studies argue 
that children display their agency through competence, strategy, and 
awareness and that their agency entitles them to greater participation and 
more rights’ (p. 347). Valentine (2011) further argued that it is impor- 
tant to recognise the complexity of children’s agency and its multidimen- 
sional nature. 

However, acknowledging that children are active agents who can and 
do intentionally shape their trajectories through childhood does not 
imply the absence of structural parameters or constraints. Following 
Corsaro’s (2005) reasoning, 


childhood—that socially constructed period in which children live their 
lives—is a structural form. For the children themselves, childhood is a tem- 
porary period. For society, on the other hand, childhood is a permanent 
structural form or category that never disappears even though its members 
change continuously, and its nature and conception vary historically. (p. 3) 


In this sense, childhood as a structural form is interrelated with other 
structural categories, such as social class, gender, and age (Qvortrup, 
1994). Children’s agency can be viewed in terms of empowering children 
to make decisions and face their consequences—strengthening their 
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awareness and knowledge. The contemporary perspective on children 
and childhood, which emphasises their agency and recognises them as 
individuals with their own rights, somewhat contrasts with the portrayal 
of children as passive and vulnerable, in need of protection, as often 
described in ongoing debates surrounding their use of digital media (cf. 
Livingstone et al., 2017). 

With regard to concerns about children’s media use, James (2009) 
points out that ‘for many adults, that children might be regarded as hav- 
ing agency may raise questions about what kind of agency that might be 
and how much freedom children might be permitted to have in the exer- 
cise of it’ (p. 43). This is especially true when adults view the current so- 
called digital generation of children and young people as being more 
tech-savvy than themselves, resulting in what James describes as a ‘moral 
panic’ about ‘the nature of childhood itself’ (p. 43). Chaudron et al. 
(2018) underline that children and young people’s social participation is 
dependent on digital technologies. However, as households are becoming 
increasingly populated by digital devices, at least for the countries in this 
study (cf. Ayllón et al., 2023), a deciding factor determining children and 
young people’s agency in utilising digital devices and media in their lei- 
sure time is their parents/guardians. Yet, in the corpus of literature on 
parental mediation strategies regarding the use of digital devices and 
media, few studies consider the perspectives of children and young peo- 
ple themselves. Livingstone et al. (2017), emphasise that understanding 
children’s perspectives on parental mediation is vital when addressing the 
use of digital devices, as this can provide insights into a strategy that 
bypasses the parental dilemma between enhancing opportunities while 
increasing risk or reducing risk at the expense of opportunities. Previous 
research suggests that children’s perspectives can reveal their perceived 
agency, as children often tend to view their parents as being more restric- 
tive than the parents themselves (Kalmus et al., 2022). 

Currently, there is no agreed-upon single parental strategy that maxi- 
mises opportunities while minimising risks (Kalmus et al., 2022; 
Livingstone et al., 2017; Domoff et al., 2019). However, research under- 
scores the importance of incorporating the child’s perspective and pro- 
poses that a strategy balancing maximised opportunities and reduced 
risks, without undermining children’s autonomy and agency, may prove 
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more advantageous (Kalmus et al., 2022; Livingstone et al., 2017). 
Nevertheless, according to Livingstone et al. (2017), parents’ mediation 
strategies are not primarily focused on recognising children’s agency. 
Instead, these strategies tend to be influenced by factors such as gender, 
nationality, or the parents’ level of digital proficiency (Livingstone 
et al., 2017). 

In this chapter, we adopt an approach that acknowledges children and 
young people’s agency, following the new paradigm of the new sociology 
of childhood where children and young people are not just shaped by the 
world (of adults) around them but actively produce this world. In inter- 
actions with their peers, parents, and teachers, as well as within given 
cultural, institutional, and structural settings, children and young people 
create and share meanings about their lives with others. As digital tech- 
nologies are a significant part of children and young peoples lives (Smahel 
et al., 2020), our focus is situated on the production of meanings around 
digital leisure. In this sense, this chapter contributes to the discussions 
around the establishment of childhood as a temporary condition for chil- 
dren and as a structural form. 


Digital Leisure Activities Among Children 
and Young People 


Several studies within the past decade have highlighted the integral role 
that digital devices and activities have in children and young people’s 
everyday lives and contemporary culture (de Almeida et al., 2015; 
Livingstone & Sefton-Green, 2016; Norwegian Media Authorities, 2020; 
Mustola et al., 2018; Smahel et al., 2020; Willett, 2017). However, 
Mukherjee (2020) points out there is a ‘conspicuous absence in leisure 
theories of child-centred lenses’ (p. 221), highlighting the need for inves- 
tigating the spaces where children create values, understandings, and 
practices. 

Digital devices have, according to Livingstone and Sefton-Green 
(2016), become so common in children’s leisure-time activities and 
households that using digital devices is viewed by children and young 
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people as an integral part of feeling ‘at home’ (p. 244). Due to the domes- 
tication of digital devices (Willett, 2017), what is considered at home can 
also be perceived as subtly shifted, as family members engage in different 
activities using personalised digital media, such as computers, smart- 
phones, and gaming consoles (Domoff et al., 2019; Livingstone & 
Sefton-Green, 2016). According to Livingstone and Sefton-Green 
(2016), this individual use of digital devices within families can be seen 
as living together separately, as even though they are engaged in different 
digital activities on separate devices, they still feel connected to one 
another. However, the co-use of digital devices is also present. Shared 
family time in many households commonly revolves around watching 
television together (Domoff et al., 2019; Livingstone et al., 2017; 
Livingstone & Sefton-Green, 2016), while some families occasionally use 
other digital media, such as playing digital games together (Ito et al., 
2019; Livingstone & Sefton-Green, 2016). 

In their leisure-time use of digital devices and media, online interac- 
tions have become a significant part of most children’s social lives as they 
use online platforms to play, socialise, gossip, flirt, and express themselves 
(de Almeida et al., 2015; Ito et al., 2019; Livingstone & Sefton-Green, 
2016). While the Internet offers the opportunity to connect with people 
all around the world, research findings suggest that children and young 
people mostly use it to communicate with peers they already know from 
real life (de Almeida et al., 2015; Ito et al., 2019; Livingstone & Sefton- 
Green, 2016; Pereira et al., 2020). Research findings from de Almeida 
et al. (2015) revealed that children tended to limit access to their virtual 
networks to individuals who belong to their offline networks, resulting in 
digital social networks that mirror their offline social circles. This obser- 
vation is supported by Livingstone and Sefton-Green (2016), who 
claimed that children’s ‘online communication seemed to reinforce 
(rather than undermine) the importance of relationships with family and 
local friends built primarily through face-to-face communication (p. 84). 
Furthermore, studies on children’s use of digital communication plat- 
forms indicate that children’s everyday communication with peers, 
friends, and classmates seamlessly shifts between face-to-face interactions 
and digital communication, with digital communication often serving as 
an extension of face-to-face communication (de Almeida et al., 2015; 
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Livingstone & Sefton-Green, 2016). Additionally, the findings of 
Livingstone and Sefton-Green (2016) indicate that although going online 
to connect with peers and friends through social platforms can be seen as 
replacing traditional socialising activities, face-to-face conversations are 
still considered a valued means of communication by children and young 
people. This has been reported to be particularly true for intimate talks, 
as children consider face-to-face communication to provide a sense of 
privacy (Livingstone & Sefton-Green, 2016). 

Digital platforms and devices are also significant sources of entertain- 
ment for children and young people today, both as individual activities 
and when engaging with others (de Almeida et al., 2015; Livingstone & 
Sefton-Green, 2016; Norwegian Media Authorities, 2020; Mustola et al., 
2018; Smahel et al., 2020). Previous research indicates that digital devices 
and media have a meaningful role in children exploring their interests, 
discovering new ones, and learning more about self-chosen topics, as well 
as further exploring their offline interests, such as playing the piano or 
football, and digital interests, such as digital games or creating digital 
content (de Almeida et al., 2015; Ito et al., 2019; Livingstone & Sefton- 
Green, 2016). However, in this vast array of possible creative interests to 
pursue and discover through online content, previous research indicates 
that children tend to mainly consume content rather than produce it 
themselves (Livingstone & Sefton-Green, 2016; Pereira et al., 2020). 
Nevertheless, in their 2018 study on digital games, Mustola and col- 
leagues argue that children and young people’s consumption of digital 
media cannot be regarded as a passive activity, at least not in the negative 
sense traditionally associated with the term in Western societies. 
According to their findings, children’s use of digital media rarely falls into 
a strict either/or categorisation, as it, in most situations, typically encom- 
passes both active and passive elements. 

Another form of digital entertainment that many children and young 
people find intriguing and spend a lot of time on is digital games (de 
Almeida et al., 2015; Ito et al., 2019; Livingstone et al., 2017; Livingstone 
& Sefton-Green, 2016; Norwegian Media Authority, 2020; Mustola 
et al., 2018; Smahel et al., 2020). Their stated motivation for digital gam- 
ing varies, such as competing and winning, becoming better at a game, 
completing or mastering games, make-believe, for fun, or just simply for 
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killing time and avoiding boredom (Ito et al., 2019; Nguyen, 2019; Yee, 
2006). Nguyen (2019) further underscores the agentic dimension of 
games and the possibilities of manipulating different aspects of agency. 

Although digital gaming historically has been considered a solitary 
activity (Ito et al., 2019), research findings suggest that the social aspect 
of gaming is particularly important for digital gaming among children 
and young people (Ito et al., 2019; Norwegian Media Authority, 2020; 
Smahel et al., 2020). Children and young people spend time together 
playing digital games both online and co-located, and for some, the social 
aspect might be just as important as the actual in-game action that occurs 
(Ito et al., 2019). A recent survey in Norway (Norwegian Media Authority, 
2023) indicates that children primarily play digital games for social rea- 
sons, and children specifically emphasised how it helped them stay in 
touch with their friends. 

Overall, research indicates that digital devices and media have become 
an integral part of children and young peoples lives, both in terms of 
family life, socialisation, and entertainment (de Almeida et al., 2015; Ito 
et al., 2019; Livingstone & Sefton-Green, 2016; Mustola et al., 2018). 
Nevertheless, it should be noted that, in research as in everyday discourse, 
online and offline activities are often seen as distinct activities undertaken 
in different spaces. However, previous studies indicate that this distinc- 
tion is not necessarily as significant from the perspectives of children and 
young people (de Almeida et al., 2015; Ito et al., 2019; Livingstone & 
Sefton-Green, 2016; Pereira et al., 2020). Thus, children and young peo- 
ple themselves do not necessarily view offline and online realms as differ- 
ent domains but rather as part of the same whole. Studies demonstrate 
how the boundaries between real and virtual territories are becoming 
blurred through the various activities they participate in online, such as 
online activities being intricately connected to offline interests, online 
social networks being the same as offline networks, and interactions 
online often serving as an extension of offline interactions (de Almeida 
et al., 2015; Ito et al., 2019; Livingstone & Sefton-Green, 2016; Pereira 
et al., 2020). In this vein, for example, de Almeida et al. (2015) suggest 
that online communication and gameplay can be seen as a continuation 
of everyday interaction and play. On the same topic, Livingstone and 
Sefton-Green (2016) state that children’s ‘account of peer 
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communication suggests that young people neither sharply distinguish 
online from offline nor find this distinction irrelevant’ (p. 105). Instead, 
they assert that children and young people are aware of the social situa- 
tions they encounter, both online and offline. Their findings indicate that 
children and young people desire both the ability to connect and discon- 
nect, appreciating not only the ability to connect with others but also the 
ability to choose not to, such as by keeping some aspects and arenas of 
their lives separate (Livingstone & Sefton-Green, 2016). 

Against this backdrop, the primary objective of this study is to expand 
on existing research, focusing on children’s perspectives of meaningful 
digital leisure-time activities. In recognising children and young people as 
active participants in their social worlds, we aim to move beyond conven- 
tional dichotomies (cf. Mustola et al., 2018) and beliefs surrounding 
children’s leisure-time use of digital devices and media, instead focusing 
on exploring the reasons behind why children themselves find these digi- 
tal activities meaningful. 


Data and Methods 


The research reported in this chapter is based on data collected in five 
countries (Austria, Greece, Norway, Romania, and the United Kingdom). 
We draw on empirical data from interviews and digital diaries. The par- 
ticipants were recruited through different purposeful sampling tech- 
niques, namely, a combination of typical case sampling, stratified 
purposeful sampling, and snowball sampling (Patton, 1990). The research 
participants were recruited using different sampling strategies by contact- 
ing different groups and organisations, including gaming groups, high 
schools, vocational training institutions, and individual parents. 

The digital diaries aimed to enable a multimodal approach and com- 
bine different sets of data, as well as to involve children and young people 
as active participants in our research. The participants filled in the diaries 
through a smartphone application developed as part of the overall project 
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Table 1 Overview of participants 


Interviews Digital diaries 
Austria 20 (11 boys, 9 girls) 8 (5 boys, 3 girls) 
Greece 19 (11 boys, 9 girls) - 
Norway 12 (9 boys, 3 girls) 13 (5 boys, 8 girls) 
Romania 13 (3 boys, 10 girls) - 
United Kingdom 20 (13 boys, 7 girls) 29 (17 boys, 12 girls) 
Total 84 (47 boys, 37 girls) 50 (27 boys, 23 girls) 


that this chapter is based on.” Children and young people were asked to 
report on their digital lives through the app every day for about ten days. 
The children chose what to upload in the app, thereby giving the children 
the opportunity to actively be engaged as co-researchers (see also chapter 
“Investigating Patterns of Digital Socialisation During Leisure Through 
Multimodal Social Research”). The daily reports included brief survey 
questions and the opportunity to upload images or screenshots contain- 
ing examples of their digital activities. Digital diaries from 50 children 
and young people, between the ages of 9 and 17 years old, from Austria, 
Norway, and the United Kingdom were collected.’ The researchers 
recruited 29 in the United Kingdom, 13 in Norway, and 8 in Austria. 
The sample included data from a total of 23 girls and 27 boys (see 
Table 1). 

All the interviews were conducted online through video conference 
platforms. In most interviews, one or two researchers were present. The 
participants’ ages ranged between 8 and 16, and some of the younger 
children opted to have a parent/guardian present during interviews. All 
researchers developed semi-structured interview guides, and all inter- 
views were conducted in the countries’ national languages. Interviews 
were started by explaining what we meant by digital devices. A total of 84 
interviews were conducted: 20 in Austria and the United Kingdom, 19 in 


2For more details on the Nettskjema Bilde app: ` https://www.digigen.eu/ 
children-and-young-people-as-co-researchers/ 

>In two countries, Greece and Romania, the researchers did not manage to recruit participants for 
the diary study. This was partly due to challenges with parental approval and partly due to the digi- 
tal fatigue experienced by participants due to the COVID-19 pandemic and the increased use of 
digital devices in their daily lives. 
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Greece, 12 in Norway, and 13 in Romania. There were 47 boys and 37 
girls in total. 

The interviews were then transcribed using a common transcription 
key and then translated into English by the interviewers and authors. A 
category system template was jointly developed using thematic coding. 
Codes were developed from the interviews’ overall thematic fields and 
diaries (a deductive approach) and allowed for inductive coding. 
Inductively developed codes were discussed within the research-project 
group, ensuring inter-coder reliability. Researchers were then asked to 
identify excerpts that were both typical/illustrative of the themes and 
atypical. In the case of the digital diaries the analysis was thematic follow- 
ing the topics included in the questionnaire. 

Informed consent was obtained from both the participants and their 
parents. Measures were taken to protect their personal data in both the 
interviews and digital diaries. For example, in the presentation of data, to 
protect their identity, children and young people were given pseudonyms, 
which indicate country, gender, and age. 


Limitations 


One of the difficulties encountered in conducting online interviews with 
children was the relatively short (yes or no) answers, particularly from the 
youngest ones. It may have been that questions were sometimes straight- 
forward and did not encourage developed answers, but it may also have 
something to do with interviews being conducted online. The children 
might have perceived the online environment as lacking in context and 
personal connection, which could have contributed to a lack of flexibility 
and willingness to express themselves. We also encountered some practi- 
cal difficulties in implementing the research with digital diaries. Initially, 
the app was difficult to locate because of its complicated spelling. 
Furthermore, we experienced a lack of motivation to fill in the diaries on 
the part of the children and there was no direct way of communicating 
with the participants through the app. To circumvent this issue, general 
email reminders were sent to all parents/guardians who had consented on 


behalf of their children. 
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This study was conducted during the COVID-19 pandemic. On the 
one hand, the restrictions across different countries and lockdown peri- 
ods could have impacted both the recruitment processes and the data, 
particularly in terms of the time individuals were permitted to spend in 
front of a screen and the meaning attached to digital leisure activities. On 
the other hand, these specific circumstances rendered this research par- 
ticularly relevant. Furthermore, participants could also describe their 
own fresh experiences regarding the use of digital technology and leisure 
activities rather than general perceptions and theoretical assumptions. 


Defining Children and Young People’s 
Meaningful Leisure Activities in the Digital Era 


In the following section, we explore the meanings that children and 
young people attribute to digital leisure-time activities by analysing digi- 
tal diaries and interviews. In addition, we investigate how leisure-time 
activities are negotiated within families. 

In the digital diaries, participants received daily prompts asking them 
to select their reasons for using digital technology each day based on a 
multiple-choice question. As shown in Fig. 1, the participants stated vari- 
ous reasons for using digital devices in their leisure time, the main catego- 
ries being communication, digital gaming, watching movies/TV series, 
homework, and listening to music. 

The main categories reported by the participants in the digital diaries 
(Fig. 1) are substantiated by interview data. Subsequently findings on 
children’s meanings attributed to digital leisure-time activities are pre- 
sented under the headings Communication Entertainment and Gaming. 
Furthermore, we will present findings from both the interview and digi- 
tal diary data on children’s perceptions of rules and negotiations as well as 
their views on their parents’ insight and understanding into their digital 
leisure-time activities under the headings Rules and Negotiations and 
Parental Insight and Understanding, respectively 
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P Communication 
E To play a game 
Listen to music 
m Watch a movie/TV 
series 
E Homework 
118 


E News 


m Other 


Fig. 1 Overview of daily digital leisure activities 


Communication 


According to participants from all countries involved in the study, digital 
communication with peers is an important aspect of leisure activities and 
everyday life. Data from the digital diaries indicate that children com- 
municate with their friends through chatting or calling using a variety of 
apps, such as Snapchat, Messenger, WhatsApp, FaceTime, Skype, Zoom, 
Microsoft Teams, Apple Music, Amazon Prime, TikTok, Tellonym 
(Austria only), Discord, Pinterest, Instagram, Twitter, Facebook, and 
Reddit. In general, children and young people express a preference for 
chat-based communication over voice or video calls. 

Data from the digital diaries indicate that the children and young peo- 
ple in our study communicate not only with classmates and friends on 
digital devices (‘chatting [online] with friends’) but also with family, that 
is, parents, siblings, grandparents, and teachers. 

In the interview data, most participants reported that daily communi- 
cation with friends often occurred online through social media. For 
example, one of the children pointed out: ‘I talk to my classmates on 
Instagram, even to the teacher, we have a group with the school’ (Romania, 
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girl, 12). Other participants reported that there were different purposes 
for communicating, including practical reasons, such as exchanging 
information about the school, doing homework together, or organising 
meetings (‘to arrange meetings with friends, but also about school — 
Austria, male, 15) and social reasons (‘it’s just with friends, like almost 
always online—United Kingdom, girl, 13). For example, a boy from 
Austria (age 10) indicated that he communicates online with friends for 
the following reasons: ‘In my case, for example, if I don’t know the home- 
work, I can ask about it. It is also useful when we have questions. 
Sometimes, we just chat for fun’. 

Some participants also mentioned their reasons for choosing a particu- 
lar online platform to communicate on, as one Romanian 15-year-old 
boy illustrated, “Well, I usually use Discord because we can enter more 
there, we can talk more, that is we can enter eight-ten people on the 
server. I still talk to my girlfriend on Instagram but that’s all’. However, 
homework and other commitments can constrain leisure-time commu- 
nication during weekdays, as in the case of some of the participants from 
Greece: ‘I used to communicate online, but now, I don’t have time 
because I have a lot of homework and I play tennis’ (Greece, boy, 11). 

The above examples demonstrate the significance of online communi- 
cation for children and young people, especially for maintaining their 
social connections with friends, peers, and classmates. Furthermore, our 
participants highlight that they use online communication for various 
purposes, both social and practical. This includes activities that tradition- 
ally occur face-to-face, such as schoolwork or hanging out. In addition, 
in choosing which platforms to utilise, they actively make informed 
choices, depending on whom they communicate with and the means of 
communication. However, they also recognise that there are certain limi- 
tations on their online communication, suggesting that their online com- 
munication is constrained due to external responsibilities and time 
constraints. 

In our study, children and young people who had access to social 
media platforms such as TikTok and Instagram reported various experi- 
ences regarding posting and self-presentation. Some children reported 
actively using social media for self-expression and presentation. As illus- 
trated by a 13-year-old girl from Austria, “[I post] on Instagram, when I 
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do my makeup, I put up the finished look, so to speak. [...] And on 
TikTok, I post 15-second clips with my best friend. When we dance or 
do something similar’. In response to whether she was concerned about 
anyone being able to see her posts, she clarified, ‘I just think, when I’m in 
the city or something, then people see me. So, it doesn’t matter if they see 
me on the Internet or in public’. The above quotes illustrate how some 
children navigate the digital realm by seamlessly integrating their real-life 
experiences and activities into their online presence. By showcasing her 
daily activities and interests on online platforms, this 13-year-old girl can 
be perceived as merging her offline experiences with her online persona. 
Furthermore, her seeming lack of concern over others seeing her posts 
reveals an interesting perspective on privacy and visibility, suggesting that 
the visibility she experiences in public spaces is not fundamentally differ- 
ent from being visible online. In her view, the boundaries between the 
online and the offline seem blurred, as being seen by others is seen as an 
inherent aspect of both realms. 

However, other participants reported pressure from peers in terms of 
what to post and mentioned that not posting regularly and seeking vali- 
dation through likes and followers could potentially result in bullying. As 
one participant put it, ‘[...] most of them ask why I dont have it, TikTok, 
too. [...] she laughed at me because I do not have TikTok, she wanted 
likes and followers, and forced us to like her and follow her’ (Austria, girl, 
12). This 12-year-old girl highlights some of the negative experiences 
children and young people reported in their social media use, such as bul- 
lying stemming from their lack of access to certain platforms. Moreover, 
it also reveals the motivations of some participants for engaging in digital 
leisure-time activities. Some children perceive digital activities as a means 
of social acceptance, while others seek validation and recognition through 
likes and followers or show caution regarding the potential negative con- 
sequences of not conforming to social expectations. 

Participants also reported receiving friend requests from strangers and 
had clear strategies for dealing with these; as one 12-year-old Norwegian 
girl said, ‘I X [reject] them [...] I look at their profile image and name and 
if they do not have an image I recognise, I do not answer’. Some children 
reported that they primarily consume friends’ or other people’s content, 
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rather than posting much themselves, ‘I just look at what my friends have 
posted’ (Austria, boy, 12). One reason for their reluctance to present 
themselves on social media online, as by some of the participants, is scep- 
ticism of social media and subsequent exposure on such platforms. As a 
15-year-old boy from Austria explains, ‘then youd post something that 
you might regret afterwards, and a lot of people saw that [...] So I dont 
actually post because of that’. In addition, some of the children we inter- 
viewed explain what strategies they employ to limit their exposure to 
social media, especially regarding setting their accounts to private mode. 
As one girl put it, ‘I post in a private group’ (Norway, girl, 14). As illus- 
trated above, our findings also indicate that some children employ strate- 
gies while using social media, including employing measures to restrict 
their exposure to people they dont know, exercising caution in their post- 
ing behaviour, and refraining from posting altogether to avoid the risk of 
regretting what they share. Such strategies indicate that some children 
and young people are aware of what can be described as digital responsibil- 
ity (see chapter “Talking About Digital Responsibility: Children’s and 
Young People’s Voices”). Behaving responsibly online can be viewed as an 
important element in developing agency, where competency regarding 
the consequences of, for example, incautious online activities is crucial. 
An example of this is controlling who sees what information in online 
public spaces and controlling online (public) images. Our findings indi- 
cate that the children use their agency to compartmentalise their online 
audience, effectively filtering who sees what, controlling personal infor- 
mation flow, and creating boundaries of what is acceptable to share online 
in what is typically a public online space. 

Nonetheless, some of the children and young people reported not 
being interested in social media, stating that ‘nothing can be found [in 
social media], so I’m not very social when I’m at home (United Kingdom, 
boy, 10). Another interesting insight on this topic was shared by a 
15-year-old girl from Austria: ‘So, with those who are exactly these ste- 
reotypes, they are on TikTok and put on makeup or something’ (Austria, 
girl, 15), implying that she associated her identity and self-perception 
with her resistance against engaging in stereotypical behaviour on 
social media. 
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Entertainment 


Regarding the consumption of professionally made mainstream movies 
and TV series, participants in our study mentioned utilising various 
streaming services for this purpose, such as Netflix, Amazon Prime, and 
Disney+. Several participants mentioned watching streaming services 
with others, particularly their family members. This can be exemplified 
by a statement from a 12-year-old Norwegian girl who shared, “During 
weekends, in the evening, we watch, like, The Voice and Company 
Lauritzen [Norwegian TV-shows] with the whole family’, or by an 
11-year-old girl from Austria who responded, ‘Most of the time, actu- 
ally’, when asked about watching streaming services together as a family. 
Our data suggest that children and young people consider streaming 
platforms for watching professionally made mainstream content a popu- 
lar leisure-time activity, which also appears to provide an opportunity for 
families to come together and engage in shared digital leisure activities. 
As watching TV series and movies is an activity that stems from the par- 
ents’ own childhood, it, therefore, appears to be viewed as a legitimate 
shared leisure-time activity, which underlines the different values attrib- 
uted to different digital leisure pursuits. 

Additionally, many children also reported watching streaming services 
alone. A 13-year-old Austrian boy explained, ‘I like to sit in front of the 
TV with my parents every now and then. But if, for example, they watch 
a crime thriller on Friday, that doesn’t really interest me at all, [d rather 
watch a series or a film on Netflix’. A 13-year-old Austrian girl provided 
additional insight into why children sometimes preferred watching TV 
series alone by stating, ‘Alone because my family thinks that anime is 
stupid. And my friend is also not that interested in it, but I like to watch 
anime. So, I watch it alone’. As the above quotes illustrate, the preference 
for specific content often influenced the participants’ decision to watch 
something alone. This suggests that children actively engage with digital 
media on their terms, highlighting their autonomy in selecting content 
that resonates with them individually. 

Nevertheless, when it comes to consuming online videos, the platform 
most frequently cited by the participants in our study was YouTube, a 
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platform that primarily features user-generated content. Several partici- 
pants reported watching user-generated videos related to their offline 
hobbies and interests, and for many, this was often to gather information 
and to learn more about a specific subject. A 14-year-old boy from 
Norway, who aspires to become a piano player, mentioned using YouTube 
to ‘find out how things are played on the piano’, while a 14-year-old boy 
from Norway focused on learning particular gaming skills, “I use YouTube 
to observe and gather information on enhancing my skills [in Minecraft]. 
I turn to it [YouTube] whenever I am curious or in need of specific infor- 
mation (Norway, boy, 14). Similarly, a 15-year-old boy from Austria 
expressed his interest in politics, stating, ‘on YouTube, I like to watch 
videos about politics or just about current events, so live streams of 
speeches or things like that’. While some participants primarily watched 
user-generated videos for educational or informational purposes, others 
reported watching them primarily for entertainment. For instance, a 
14-year-old girl from Norway emphasised that her reason for watching 
user-generated videos online is simply ‘entertainment’. Additionally, 
some children expressed a preference for following specific content cre- 
ators who specialise in particular topics, either to gather information, 
enhance their learning, or because they feel a personal connection to the 
creator. Our findings indicate many children engage with user-generated 
content online for several reasons, as exemplified by a 15-year-old girl 
from Austria who responded to the question of what she likes to watch 
online, ‘gaming, for example, so, somebody playing certain games. And I 
listen to music or videos where people react to videos. For example, 
“Ungespielt” [German content creator] is a You Tuber that I like to watch’. 
When asked why she watches while others play games or react to videos, 
she answers that, 


I like the person and it is entertaining. When they play something, it is 
funny because they create it in a well-designed way. And if you play the 
game yourself, you can learn something and become better. Or it is really 
just for entertainment. [...] Or, in general, simply the person. 


User-generated content, especially videos, seemingly plays a central 
role in our participants’ consumption of digital content. As the above 
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quotes highlight, our participants stated a multitude of reasons for their 
engagement with user-generated videos on YouTube and similar plat- 
forms. Several participants mentioned consuming user-generated con- 
tent online solely for entertainment purposes, with some emphasising 
their fondness for specific content creators, and expressing their enjoy- 
ment in watching their content. Additionally, several children reported 
perceiving user-generated videos as a valuable resource supporting their 
pursuits in both offline and online hobbies, stating that they use such 
content to acquire information and improve their skills. Our findings 
indicate that platforms such as YouTube are not only used for entertain- 
ment but can be exploited by children to support their learning, and the 
possibility to pursue their interests gives the children agency in seeking 
knowledge driven by interest rather than mandated knowledge. 
Consequently, what adults might consider as wasteful time or just enter- 
tainment is more complex and can be viewed as spaces where children 
expand their agency. 


Gaming 


Most of the children and young people in the five countries participating 
in this study reported playing digital games. Minecraft was the most 
commonly mentioned game among the participants in our study. Other 
games like Among Us, Fortnite, Roblox, and Brawl Stars were also popu- 
lar choices. These games were played on various devices, including mobile 
phones, gaming consoles, computers, and tablets. 

Across all countries in our study, the cost associated with digital games 
was a common concern. Some children also mentioned playing free 
games out of necessity. For example, in Greece, some participants opted 
to play Craftsman instead of Minecraft. When asked about playing 
Minecraft, a 12-year-old boy from Greece expressed that he couldn't play 
Minecraft as ‘it requires money to play’. However, when asked if he 
wanted to play Minecraft, he responded by saying, “Yes, and it drives me 
crazy because there are so many things you can do while playing’. Children 
rarely reported having the option to buy games themselves. Instead, they 
relied on their parents to make game purchases on their behalf, as 
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illustrated by the response given by a 10-year-old Norwegian boy when 
asked how he goes about purchasing games online, replying ‘Um, most of 
the time, it’s just ... Well, its mostly my mom who gives me the money 
then’. However, restrictions on to buying games were also self-imposed 
by some of the children, as a 13-year-old boy from Austria explained: 


When it comes to buying digital games, I impose restrictions on myself. 
My dad is not so strict about it, but I am. In the decision-making process, 
I am very strict with myself, and I frequently rely on YouTube to stay 
informed about video games, and there have been numerous instances 
where I’ve firmly stated, “No, I won't purchase this game’, due to a specific 
factor that deters me from buying it. 


The above quote indicates that some children exercise decision-making 
activities regarding game purchases, actively informing themselves about 
games before deciding to buy a game or not, suggesting a level of agency 
and critical thinking among some participants. These children actively 
evaluate the factors that deter them from purchasing specific games. 
Furthermore, the cost associated with digital games restricts digital game 
purchases and subsequent gaming activities for some of our participants, 
as several children and young people expressed limitations in accessing 
certain games due to financial constraints. Most of these participants 
reported relying on their parents to buy games, highlighting children and 
young peoples dependency on parental support and financial resources 
to pursue their digital leisure-time activities. 

Several children reported preferring to play digital games in multi- 
player mode, which offers the opportunity to play games with other peo- 
ple. As one boy explains: ‘[Roblox’s] main appeal for me is the ability to 
play alongside my friends. When selecting a game, we primarily strive to 
find something that we can all enjoy playing as a group’ (Norwegian, boy, 
10). Children’s preference for playing online games over other activities is 
furthermore exemplified by an Austrian boy who stated that given the 
choice of playing Memory or Jenga with his parents or Roblox online 
with friends, he would play ‘Roblox with my friends’ (Austria, boy, 11). 
Several children described gaming platforms as drop-in sites for seeing 
who is online, as explained by one boy ‘we dont have a predetermined 
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schedule for when to play; I simply check to see which of my friends are 
online’ (Norwegian, boy, 10). The above quote indicates that some chil- 
dren perceive gaming platforms as a sort of ‘digital playground’, a meet- 
ing place where they see who is available to play. Our findings demonstrate 
that for some children, the importance of the social aspects of games is 
real and this can provide opportunities to collaborate, talk online, and 
share experiences. This indicates that gaming can be a unique social activ- 
ity and challenges the notion that it is solely a passive form of consump- 
tion, as some adults may perceive it. 

Several of the participants in all five countries reported playing mainly 
with their friends and siblings, as illustrated by a 13-year-old girl from 
the United Kingdom “I play [Minecraft and Roblox] with my friends and 
sometimes my brother’. Furthermore, some participants also reported 
playing digital games together as a family activity. For instance, an 
11-year-old Austrian girl mentioned that she, along with her sister and 
parents, sometimes engages in playing Nintendo Switch during the eve- 
nings. As she explained, ‘the four of us divide into two teams, two and 
two, and we compete against each other in that way’. This suggests that 
children and young people mainly play digital games with their real-life 
friends, but at times also participate in the co-use of digital games with 
their family, primarily their siblings. 

While gaming online with their friends, several children report engag- 
ing in conversations that extend beyond in-game activities or actions, 
discussing various topics related to their daily lives. When asked if he 
video-called his friends, a 15-year-old Austrian boy stated that he and a 
friend had tried Facetime but found it ‘boring’, explaining that ‘it is 
somehow just another feeling, when you only talk and when you do 
something with your friends, but you also talk to them’. According to 
him, Fortnite serves as a means of bridging this gap because ‘on the one 
hand, we talk to each other besides our gaming experience. On the other 
hand [...], what these characters do when you play, is actually remark- 
able’. The children highlighted that multiplayer games provided a solu- 
tion for the awkwardness that often accompanies video calls by allowing 
them to engage in a conversation ‘on the side’ while playing together. 

Our findings indicate that children and young people find the social 
aspect of digital gaming meaningful, particularly playing with their 
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real-life friends and siblings, which seems to greatly appeal to many of the 
children and young people in our study. Several children described play- 
ing online games with their friends as an integrated part of their social 
life, as online gaming provided a way for children to connect and engage 
with their friends beyond predetermined schedules. Notably, some par- 
ticipants reported that they found gaming to be an activity that allowed 
for more natural and engaging interactions with their friends. They 
expressed that gaming allowed for conversations to extend beyond in- 
game activities, enabling them to talk about and discuss various topics 
related to their everyday lives. 

An issue that was brought up with the children and young people was 
that of playing online with strangers. While the participants reported 
that playing online games with strangers is experienced as different from 
playing with friends, the children reported different views on this. Some 
children reported not playing with strangers at all, ‘playing with friends is 
the best’ (Norway, boy, 10). Others who played with strangers reported 
restricting communication to being non-personal, indicating a lack of 
interest in becoming better acquainted with the online ‘strangers’, but 
rather focusing on the game itself, as one participant pointed out: ‘[...] 
you play there with other people. You simply write a few things about the 
game while playing the game. But it never occurs that people exchange 
any private information or something like that’ (Austria, boy, 16). As the 
above quotes demonstrate, several children reported having a cautious 
approach to online interactions with strangers in digital games and 
reported employing specific strategies to maintain boundaries, suggesting 
that they inherently have a certain level of digital responsibility. However, 
a few of the children reported forming friendships online through digital 
games, such as this 12-year-old Romanian girl stating that ‘[I meet peo- 
ple ...] while gaming. This one girl, I became friends with in-game’. This 
statement suggests that some children have a more open attitude towards 
online interactions than others, and that, for some, online gaming plat- 
forms can serve as a social space where children have the opportunity to 
connect with others and build meaningful relationships. 

Participants in this study also reported playing on their own, some- 
times because some games were more enjoyable as single-player activities, 
as a 12-year-old Norwegian girl stated: ‘I often play games on my own’. 
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When asked which games she prefers, ‘I play Minecraft. Even though you 
can play with others, I prefer playing it by myself. SIMS is also a single- 
player game I enjoy, and I also sometimes play Stardew Valley’. Several 
children reported playing alone and with others, but similarly, they often 
preferred playing specific game titles by themselves. Furthermore, some 
participants reported a form of what can be described as parallel gaming, 
‘I play alone, but Kristian [brother] and I are in the same room. [...] I do 
not sit alone, [...] we have a dividing board between the screens]’ 
(Norway, boy, 8). The above quotes indicate that playing digital games 
‘alone’ can have different meanings: either as gaming literally ‘alone’ or 
solo; or ‘alone’ next to a friend or family in ‘parallel’, but not gaming 
together. 

The participants expressed different reasons that motivated them to 
either play online or specific games. One aspect is the multiple possibili- 
ties that some games offer. Certain games encompass unlimited worlds to 
explore and challenges requiring tactical and strategic thinking to over- 
come obstacles or defeat enemies, while other games might just offer a 
diverse array of vehicles for players to utilise. 


What I find so fascinating about GTA [Grand Theft Auto] and Red Dead 
[Redemption] are the many possibilities that one has in the game. It is not 
just about shooting people or something. For example, in Red Dead, one 
can become a gatherer. Also, one can become a bounty hunter or someone 
who distils rum. It is about the possibilities that one has. And this is what 
I find cool about these games. And in GTA, there are submarines, cars, 
planes, helicopters, there is—it is a bit like in real life. With quotation 
marks, of course. And this is what I find so interesting about these two 
games (Austria, boy, 13). 


The agentic possibilities that digital games offer are illustrated in the 
above quote, where the Austrian boy highlights the endless in-game pos- 
sibilities to do things that are not possible in real life, but something that 
can also be motivating and perhaps in some cases possible real life as well 
as in make-believe. Some of the actions possible in GTA and Red Dead 
Redemption are not possible in real life, such as becoming a bounty 
hunter in the wild west, while others might be possible and similar to real 
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life in a few years, such as driving a car. Through these games, make- 
believe play is foregrounded, allowing the players to cultivate agency in 
different spaces. 

Some children seem to specifically enjoy the thrill of getting rewards, 
either in the form of (currency to buy) new items or points, explaining 
that ‘you can buy stuff [...] You need to earn money to buy stuff (Norway, 
girl, 12). One rather important motivation, mentioned by several chil- 
dren in different countries, revolves around the challenge presented in 
certain games. The desire to complete or finish a game (accomplishment) 
or improve at it appears to be a crucial factor attracting children to play, 
including children who explicitly stated winning as their primary motiva- 
tion. However, this might be discouraging for some, so they might not 
like games that are too challenging. 

Some of the participants reported that they no longer played digital 
games, stating boredom as the reason for why they stopped gaming. As 
one girl put it, ‘I had games, but they became boring. I don’t like games; 
I am not a Fortnite fan. Games like Brawl Stars, Among Us— dont like 
them. They are a waste of time’ (Austria, girl, 11). As this girl argues, she 
does not view games as a meaningful activity any longer and even consid- 
ers them a ‘waste of time’. This highlights the notion that meaningful 
leisure activities are not static but evolve, both regarding the type of activ- 
ity and with whom. 


Rules and Negotiations 


In describing their leisure-time engagement with digital devices and 
media, a common topic among the participants in our study was how 
their parents were regulating their leisure-time use of digital devices and 
media. To explore the children’s perception of their agency in using digi- 
tal devices and media during leisure time, participants were asked, 
through the digital diary prompts, to report on the restrictions imposed 
by their parents on their digital leisure activities. Specifically, the partici- 
pants were asked to report on two types of restrictions in the diaries: time 
restrictions and content restrictions. In the digital diaries, about half of 
the participants in the younger age group (9-12) reported parental 
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restrictions regarding both time and content. In the older age group 
(13-17), about one-third of the children reported time constraints, and 
about one in four reported restrictions regarding gaming content. 

The interview data further provides insights into how the participants 
perceive the restrictions set by their parents regarding their digital activi- 
ties, both in terms of screen time and content. Regarding screen time 
restrictions, most children reported having some form of a daily time 
limit, as one 10-year-old girl in the United Kingdom illustrates, ‘And yes, 
on the computer we get two hours to play, I think is two hours every day’. 
In addition to specific rules regarding the amount of time spent in front 
of a screen, several participants also cited rules on when they were allowed 
to use digital devices, such as no cell phones before bedtime or right after 
waking up, and different rules on the amount of screen time depending 
on the day of the week (school days or weekends). For instance, a 15-year- 
old boy from Austria stated that he was not allowed to ‘play infinitely and 
also only until half past seven’. Furthermore, some participants reported 
having no explicit screen time rules but mentioned that their parents 
restricted their usage based on other criteria. A 10-year-old Norwegian 
boy explained, ‘I dont have any set screen time rules, per se’, but con- 
firmed that this varied depending on the situation. Regarding screen 
time, one child also expressed a sense of entitlement to it, stating that 


children: 


Children should be allowed to play [digital games] if they deserve to play 
[...] If they’ve been effective with homework, they've done what they need 
to do quickly to have more time to play and have fun. Then, they should 
be allowed to. (Norway, boy, 14) 


Children also reported restrictions imposed by their parents on digital 
content in the interview data. Many children mentioned that their par- 
ents followed age limits set by external regulators for digital platforms 
and media to determine whether they could engage with them, such as 
age limits set by Pan European Game Information (PEGI) on digital 
games or complying with the terms of service on social media by the 
companies themselves. As a 15-year-old boy from Austria pointed out, he 
had to follow ‘the age restrictions for games, as written on the package’. 
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Some children also stated that their parents set restrictions based on their 
own evaluations of the content, deciding what they considered appropri- 
ate for their child. For example, a boy from Greece mentioned that ‘in 
video games, my mom is a little overprotective in some games. [...] The 
most violent game I play is GTA (Greece, boy, 13). 

Our findings indicate that parental restrictions play a significant role 
in shaping the digital leisure activities of children and young people, as 
most children in our study report having various restrictions imposed by 
their parents on these activities, especially in the younger age group. 
While some restrictions seem to be made based on parents’ evaluation of 
suitable activities, appropriate content, or time spent on certain activities, 
our findings suggest that restrictions are also imposed based on what can 
be described as outsourced parental control: reasons for children not being 
allowed to have a specific game or app are grounded in the app or games’ 
age (PEGI) restrictions. 

Participants also reported other forms of parental control over the con- 
tent, such as installing monitoring software to track their digital activi- 
ties. A girl from Greece described how her mobile phone was monitored 
through a family link app, which ‘will be there until Pm 15 years old’ 
(Greece, girl, 14). Another form of outsourcing parental control included 
the use of monitoring software. To a certain extent, this can be viewed 
both as an invasion of children’s privacy and as limiting children’s agency, 
where their digital activities are tracked and monitored. 

In the interviews, many children reported adhering to the rules set by 
their parents and even expressed agreement or partial agreement with the 
restrictions imposed by their parents regarding the use of digital devices. 
For example, one boy stated: 


‘They sometimes say, ‘it’s time to stop playing [digital games]. You ve played 
a lot’, and usually, I agree. However, sometimes, [they say] I need to do my 
homework or something else like that, and I’ve only played for half an hour 
or so’. (United Kingdom, boy, 12) 


Several children also expressed a desire for more screen time, but this 
was also subject to negotiations, as illustrated by this quote by a 12-year- 
old Norwegian girl: ‘If I feel a need [...] to have more screen time, I tell 
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them, “Can I have more screen time?” you know. [...]We sometimes 
discuss it, and sometimes I get a little more’ (Norway, girl, 12). 

However, it should be noted that the participants’ attempts to negoti- 
ate with their parents in terms of rules set on either screen time or con- 
tent were not always successful. As one participant highlighted, she 
wanted to download Snapchat, but her parents told her that she ‘does not 
need it’ (Greece, girl, 14). There were also examples where the breaking 
of rules by children, and consequent discovery, led to negotiations. For 
instance, one of the Greek participants, a boy aged 13, reported that he 
had created a Facebook account without telling his parents because he 
wanted Messenger. After negotiating with his parents, he stated ‘I was 
allowed to keep only Messenger’ (Greece, male, age 13). In the above 
quotes, the desire for more screen time demonstrates a certain level of 
agency as children express their needs and wishes concerning digital 
leisure-time activities. Moreover, our findings indicate that some children 
possess a certain level of agency in their leisure-time use of digital devices, 
as they report engaging in discussions and compromising with their par- 
ents to potentially obtain more screen time or obtain certain content. 
Nonetheless, our findings suggest that most children perceive themselves 
as being limited by parental rules and restrictions through parental con- 
trol over access. 


Parental Insight and Understanding 


Children and young people were asked to reflect on their parents’ aware- 
ness of their digital leisure-time activities. Furthermore, the children were 
also asked to elaborate on how they thought their parents perceived their 
digital leisure-time pursuits. When asked whether parents knew what 
their children and young people did online, data from the digital diaries 
indicates that most of our participants believe their parents have some 
insights into their daily digital lives, including their gaming and social 
media use: 25 out of 28 participants aged 9—12 years reported that their 
parents know something or almost everything about their digital lives, 
while 16 out of 20 for those aged 13-17 reported the same. 
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Most participants in the interview data also reported that they thought 
their parents were mostly aware of their digital activity, as expressed by 
this boy when asked if he thought his parents knew about his online 
activities, “Yes, mostly. Yes’ (Norway, boy, 16). However, despite parents 
seemingly being aware of their children’s digital leisure-time activities, 
many participants reported that their parents would prefer to see them 
engaged in other activities. For example, a 13-year-old Greek boy men- 
tioned that ‘[My parents tell me] not to spend so much time online’, 
while a 10-year-old Greek boy said his parents encouraged him to ‘see my 
friends outdoors and dont use the desktop so much’. Like the previous 
quote, many children reported that their parents indicated or expressed 
that they should pursue other, offline activities instead of spending their 
free time using digital devices. As explained by this 12-year-old Romanian 
girl: “My parents think I should spend more time outside and less on the 
phone and the Internet when I dont have school or homework’. This can 
further be exemplified by the insights shared by a 12-year-old British boy, 
stating that “[to get me to stop spending so much time online] I think my 
mom encourages me to do reading [and] I think my dad really encour- 
aged me to do [things] like running or squash’. Some parents also 
appeared to enrol their children in extracurricular activities as a measure 
to limit screen time, as mentioned by a 14-year-old Romanian girl who 
noted ‘they send me to music [classes]. Our findings indicate that even 
though most parents seemingly know what digital devices and content 
their children engage in during their leisure time, it does not necessarily 
mean that they understand why they engage in these activities. This sug- 
gests that children and young people may perceive what is meaningful in 
their leisure time differently than their parents. This is apparent as, 
throughout our interview data, children regularly stated that their par- 
ents wished they would engage in other, offline activities rather than pur- 
suing digital leisure-time activities, which many children and young 
people might find meaningful themselves. 

Several participants also expressed that their parents did not seem to 
share their interest in digital activities. One participant from Austria 
illustrated this by stating: 
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Well, my parents don’t care about computers. Although funnily enough, 
my father has two tablets, an Apple Watch, an iPhone, and AirPods. My 
mother will look at things on the tablet if anything catches her attention. 
[...] However, they definitely don’t play. Well, they don’t do that. They 
don't care. (Austria, male, age 13) 


Similarly, a 10-year-old Norwegian boy mentioned: 


Dad only watches TV all day, so I don’t think he could care less [about digi- 
tal games]. Mom’s okay with it. She just doesn’t get it, but she understands 
why I like it. But she doesn’t want to know why. Or she understands why, 
but she’s okay with it. Unless it’s something very bloody or something. 


As illustrated in the above quotes, a certain distance and lack of insight 
can be perceived between the children’s interests and their parents, espe- 
cially regarding digital games; parents are seemingly more concerned 
with the content their children might be exposed to, rather than making 
an effort to fully understand the phenomena in question. Our findings 
suggest that even though parents have access to digital devices, they do 
not actively engage in the same digital leisure-time activities as their chil- 
dren and consequently lack understanding and familiarity with these 
activities. This indicates that the notion of meaningful leisure activities 
can be challenged through what can be described as a generational gap 
between what parents value as meaningful and the value that children 
and young people attribute to digital activities. 


Discussion 


Previous research has highlighted the need to understand how children 
and young people define meaningful digital leisure-time activities and 
the need for more research focusing on children’s perspectives on the use 
of digital technology in their everyday lives (Ito et al., 2019; Livingstone 
& Sefton-Green, 2016; Mukherjee, 2020). In this chapter, we posed the 
question: What meanings do children and young people attribute to their 
leisure-time use of digital technology, and how is this understood from their 
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perspective? Approaching this issue from an agency perspective enabled us 
to investigate the dichotomised perspectives of children’s digital leisure- 
time activities, from recognising the digital as a space for cultivating 
agency to viewing digital spaces as demons to be controlled. 

Our study suggests that for most children and young people, digital 
devices and media are an integrated part of their social lives. Our results 
echo previous findings highlighting the significance of digital technology 
in children and young people’s everyday social lives (de Almeida et al., 
2015; Ito et al., 2019; Livingstone & Sefton-Green, 2016). Our analysis 
showed that several children and young people frequently reflected on 
how they communicated and socialised with friends, peers, classmates, 
and siblings through various digital media. Moreover, our study aligns 
with Ito et al.’s (2019) findings, indicating that many children consider 
digital gaming a valuable means to play and socialise with their friends. 

Furthermore, our study reveals that children and young people’s digital 
communication, be it through communication platforms, social media, 
or multiplayer gaming, is mainly with their classmates and friends from 
their real life. Moreover, their conversations often function as extensions 
of their everyday, face-to-face conversations and play, whether doing 
schoolwork or just hanging out. To a certain extent, the above findings 
challenge the notion of what constitutes real life, as we find a strong inter- 
connection between children and young peoples online and offline 
socialisation and play, supporting previous findings that online commu- 
nication often reinforces already existing relationships (de Almeida et al., 
2015; Ito et al., 2019; Livingstone & Sefton-Green, 2016). 

Interestingly, while several children mentioned having accounts on 
social platforms like TikTok and Instagram, there was a general reluc- 
tance among the participants to post on such platforms publicly, and 
only a few used them actively for self-presentation. Our findings chal- 
lenge the common belief that most children are eager to share and pres- 
ent themselves on such platforms. Furthermore, this reluctance to share 
personal information and engage with people they did not know also 
extended to their multiplayer gaming activities with strangers. These 
findings suggest that many children are aware of the different social situ- 
ations that they encounter online and value the ability to disconnect and 
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maintain certain parts of their lives separately, as previous research has 
also pointed out (Livingstone & Sefton-Green, 2016). 

In analysing the data, digital content consumption is highlighted as a 
leisure-time activity that several participants engaged in. The children 
reported several reasons for consuming digital content. Interestingly, 
while entertainment was reported as one of the main reasons, it was not 
the only reason. User-generated content, particularly on YouTube, was 
viewed as a valuable resource that supported the children’s offline and 
online hobbies, often used to acquire information or improve their skills, 
and can therefore be considered a source for supporting their learning. In 
this context, consuming content was not a passive activity, as children 
also actively sought out specific content by selecting, searching, and 
curating material, and used it to acquire new knowledge and skills, dem- 
onstrating their agency in searching to expand their knowledge. In this 
regard, our study highlights some of the different participation levels 
between children and young people’s content consumption and produc- 
tion, challenging common dichotomies that are often associated with 
children and young people’s leisure-time use of digital technology. In this 
sense, we agree with the claims made by Mustola and colleagues (2018) 
that the term passive should be thoroughly contextualised when used 
about children and young people’s use of digital media. Furthermore, the 
active-passive dichotomy is one that James (2009) highlights as a key 
parental concern when it comes to children’s digital media activities and 
one which, she argues, has resulted in a moral panic. Our analysis shows 
that the conflict between parents and children when it comes to digital 
leisure-time activities, pivots around the perception of children as passive 
consumers of digital content for entertainment purposes. 

Our analysis shows that through actively engaging in digital spaces, 
shaping and navigating their leisure-time use of digital devices and media, 
children can expand their agency through several measures. Firstly, in 
actively deciding whom to engage with and what to engage in, children 
shape their own digital spaces and assert their agency. Secondly, in actively 
choosing which information to share, where, and with whom, children 
display an awareness of social contexts encountered online and expand 
their agency. 
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However, what we see from our data is that parental rules and restric- 
tions play a significant role in shaping the digital activities of children and 
young people. In our study, most participants reported various restric- 
tions on their digital leisure activities, which aligns with current research 
(Domoff et al., 2019; Kalmus et al., 2022; Livingstone et al., 2017). 
Through our analysis, we discovered that these restrictions mainly come 
in the form of (1) screen time, for example the amount of time children 
are allowed to spend in front of a screen, as well as specific rules about 
when they are allowed to use digital devices, or (2) content, for example 
what platforms and media they are allowed to engage with and how they 
are allowed to engage with it. 

However, while rules and restrictions might be necessary in terms of 
mitigating online risks, from an agency perspective, monitoring and con- 
trolling content can also limit children and young people’s agency, where 
they do not learn to be digitally responsible (see more on digital respon- 
sibility in chapter “Talking About Digital Responsibility: Children’s and 
Young People’s Voices”), and to a certain extent, infantilise them. 
Furthermore, monitoring and controlling content can also raise concerns 
about children and young peoples right to privacy, as this can be viewed 
as an invasion of their privacy. In the context of digital leisure-time activi- 
ties, a concern can be raised about the degree of freedom a child can have 
and the balance between giving the children enough rope without reining 
them in completely. Total control limits children’s agency rather than 
empowering them. Negotiations regarding both screen time and content 
restrictions can be viewed as a form of children trying to expand digital 
space and their agency. 

Notably, participants in the five countries in our study reported that 
their parents expressed a preference for and encouraged them to engage 
in other, non-digital, activities. This suggests that parents value and pri- 
oritise leisure-time activities that do not involve digital devices and indi- 
cate that parents have a different perspective on what they consider 
meaningful leisure-time activities compared to the digital activities pre- 
ferred by their children. This suggests that there appears to be a discrep- 
ancy between what children view as meaningful and what parents view as 
meaningful. In our study, this appears to be particularly true for digital 
games, as several participants mention that parents lack a general interest 
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in this type of content. Our study suggests that the difference in value 
and interest between children and their parents can be due to a genera- 
tional gap. One possible reason might be that parents lack the digital 
skills to keep up with their children’s activities. Previous studies have 
indicated that parents’ perception of their digital skills plays a role in 
facilitating opportunities for enabling children’s agency in digital leisure 
activities (Livingstone et al., 2017). 

However, while children in our study mostly perceived their parents as 
reluctant to take an interest in or share their interest in their digital 
leisure-time gaming pursuits, TV and streaming services appear to pro- 
vide an opportunity for families to come together and engage in shared 
digital leisure-time activities. Many children reported what is referred to 
as co-use (Livingstone et al., 2017) of digital devices as families gathered 
to watch their favourite TV-shows and movies together. Although several 
children reported co-use of digital games with their siblings, few reported 
gaming with their parents. A likely explanation for this is parents’ famil- 
iarity with the TV media, as many likely grew up watching this type of 
content on TV themselves. 

Our study observed that many children and young people consider 
digital devices and media a meaningful part of their leisure-time activi- 
ties. The significance that many children assign to their digital leisure- 
time activities in our study aligns well with previous research about the 
importance of digital devices and media in the everyday lives of children 
and young people today (de Almeida et al., 2015; Granic et al., 2014; Ito 
et al., 2019; Livingstone & Sefton-Green, 2016). 

Our findings underline the importance of approaching this topic from 
a child-centric perspective rather than an adult-centric one. This approach 
enables us to gain insight into the reasons why children and young people 
engage in digital activities during their leisure time, rather than simply 
reporting on what devices and platforms they use. As our study high- 
lights, various digital devices, platforms, and digital leisure-time activities 
can hold multiple different meanings to children; some children appreci- 
ate user-generated content as a source of entertainment, while others 
consider it a source of information and knowledge where they can learn 
about their topic of interest; some see digital games as a place of endless 
possibilities, while others find them to be meaningful social spaces or a 
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waste of time. A child-centric perspective on digital leisure considers the 
uniqueness of children’s culture, which is not static but constantly evoly- 
ing. As highlighted in our study, the meaning that children and young 
people attribute to digital activities in their leisure time is manifold, var- 
ies, and evolves. This perspective provides insights into the lives of the 
digital generation that might have been previously overlooked. 

However, as our findings show, there were also instances where chil- 
dren and young people reported experiencing peer pressure, bullying, 
and other negative behaviour alongside their accounts of meaningful 
experiences on digital platforms. In this chapter, we do not intend to 
undermine the significance of these negative experiences. Instead, consid- 
ering the growing body of research addressing risks and concerns associ- 
ated with the use of digital technology by children and young people, we 
aim to provide a more balanced perspective. 


Conclusion 


From the children and young people’s accounts, our findings indicate 
that negotiations between children and parents often focus on the time 
spent online and the content of activities. This distinction is often seen as 
a sign of the intergenerational gap in understanding and evaluating activ- 
ities pursued in non-traditional ways and spaces. Time and/or content 
restrictions are usually mutually accepted as a demon or necessary evil. 
Imposing rigid restrictions can be viewed as limiting children’s agency, 
thus limiting their competence, awareness, and ability to develop compe- 
tent decision-making strategies. 

Following this, a question can be raised: “What meanings do children 
and young people attribute to their leisure-time use of digital technology, 
and how is this understood from their perspective?’ Our findings demon- 
strate the need for a deeper and better understanding of whether and how 
the distinction between meaningful and meaningless and beneficial and 
harmful interplays within negotiations on time spent and content used in 
leisure activities, also across generations. 

This brings us to the question of how children and young people 
understand digital and physical spaces, as well as the children’s perception 
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of how their parents view their engagement in these realms. For children 
and young people, digital spaces are not artificial spaces lacking sociabil- 
ity and genuine interaction; they are not even substitutes for social spaces 
when meeting/interacting physically is not possible. Digital spaces are 
perceived as social spaces on their own. They are structured and articu- 
lated with specific rules and regulations, of which children and young 
people seem to be fully aware. They are spaces where leisure incorporates 
strong elements of fun, sharing, and learning, as well as boredom, nega- 
tivity, and frustration. Dealing with the use of digital devices and media 
only in terms of how useful or harmful it can conceal the existing dynam- 
ics unfolded by children and young people’s agency. 

If we consider the perspectives of children and young people based on 
our research, we can better contextualise the role that leisure-time activi- 
ties play in children and young people’s lives. It is not a question of con- 
sidering the potential positive effect of digital technology use in everyday 
life but a question of overcoming a fundamental barrier and/or discom- 
fort when it comes to the evaluation of digital technology use for leisure: 
that of communication/negotiation between children/young people and 
their parents. 
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Introduction 


The world is changing as all areas of life are becoming increasingly digital. 
‘These changes particularly affect children and young people as future cus- 
todians of society which means that the education sector has an 
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important role to play in preparing children and young people for this 
future role. Understanding children’s and young people’s access to and 
use of digital technologies is an increasingly important area of research, 
especially if we are to ensure that they can harness the opportunities of 
digital technologies for their future. Equally, there is a need to recognise 
that the digital age presents both opportunities and challenges for chil- 
dren and young people (Third et al., 2017). In this context, the future 
development of education and society in Europe raises the following 
question: 


How do children and young people regard education in terms of prepar- 
ing them for their future in the digital age? 


Now more than ever, digital technology is important to assist children 
and young people in their education. Yet, access to digital technology is 
not always equal (Ayllón et al., 2023), leading to the risk that those chil- 
dren and young people who have limited access can be excluded from 
today’s digitalised society (van Dijk, 2020). The ability to use digital tech- 
nology in education, to assess and structure information, and to be criti- 
cal digital users is essential for a successful career and hence should be 
taught from an early age (European Commission et al., 2022). Yet, much 
of what we know about children’s and young people’s access to and use of 
digital technologies is either based on surveys or reported by adults (Hsin 
et al., 2014). Moreover, views and expectations about what education, 
and schools in particular, can achieve for the future through digitalisation 
are both profound and general (Seland et al., 2022). What is often over- 
looked in the research literature are children’s and young peoples 
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attitudes and views on the use of digital technologies in education, espe- 
cially in preparing them for their future lives outside of school. This chap- 
ter aims to address this omission with a qualitative study that explores 
children’s and young people’s perspectives in five selected European coun- 
tries (Estonia, Germany, Greece, Norway, and Romania) on digital tech- 
nologies in education and how they view their education in preparing 
them for their future. 

Therefore, the following four focal points serve to answer the question 
of how children and young people view education in terms of its ability 
to prepare them for life in the digital age: 


° Children’s and young peoples access to and availability of digital tech- 
nologies at school and outside the school for school purposes 

° Children’s and young peoples information gathering and evaluation, 
content creation, and use of digital technologies for interaction and 
communication at school 

° Children’s and young peoples attitudes towards the use of digital tech- 
nologies at school, taking into account the most liked and disliked 
aspects, benefits and challenges, and risks 

° Children’s and young peoples perspectives on their teachers’ willing- 
ness to teach with and about digital technologies 


These focal points are first addressed in a literature review and then to 
structure the presentation and analysis of the research results. 


Literature Review: How Children and Young 
People Acquire Digital Competences and Use 
Digital Technologies at School 


Contemporary and modern education should aim to equip students not 
only with knowledge across subjects and disciplines but also with the 
skills and digital competences needed to navigate an increasingly digital 
world. There are a variety of frameworks and definitions of digital com- 
petences. This concept is often conflated with ICT competences, 
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computer and information literacy, digital skills, digital literacy, and even 
digital citizenship (e.g., Aesart et al., 2015; Cortesi et al., 2020; 
Eickelmann et al., 2019; Fraillon et al., 2020). In the following, we use 
the term ‘digital competences’ to refer to ‘the confident, critical and 
responsible use of, and engagement with, digital technologies for learn- 
ing, at work, and for participation in society (European Commission, 
2019, p. 10). These are particularly important given the wide gaps in 
digital competences between regions and genders, which can affect, 
among other things, career paths (Braun et al., 2020). To prepare the next 
generation for an increasingly digital world, schools need to be equipped 
to meet the challenges of new ways of learning and working in the twenty- 
first century (European Commission, 2020b). However, there are signifi- 
cant differences within and between education systems in terms of digital 
competences and readiness for a future life in the digital age (Eickelmann 
et al., 2019; Fraillon et al., 2020). These differences can be seen in curri- 
cula, digital resources, technology use, and digital competence instruc- 
tion (2nd Survey of Schools: ICT in Education, 2019; Ayllón et al., 
2020; Falk & Biagi, 2015). 

Access to digital technologies is a prerequisite for their integration into 
education and for preparing children and young people for a digital 
future (van Dijk, 2005, 2020). However, access varies across regions and 
countries, and not only access in school but also access at home can sup- 
port or hinder readiness. For instance, research by Ayllón et al. (2023) 
shows that in Romania and Greece, access to computers and the Internet 
lags far behind countries such as Norway and Estonia, leading to a form 
of digital deprivation in some European countries. Yet mere access to 
digital technology is insufficient in preparing children and young people 
for an increasingly digital future as the competency to use this technology 
is also crucial. As research shows, there are also significant differences in 
terms of digital competences between regions and between genders 
(Braun et al., 2020). In addition to these trends, research has shown that 
inequalities exist in relation to digital technologies in education (Seland 
et al., 2022). The COVID-19 pandemic has further highlighted these 
inequalities and the need to address them when preparing children and 
young people for a digital future (Eickelmann et al., 2021; European 
Commission, 2020a). 
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Addressing these challenges requires a rethinking of education with a 
focus on preventing educational inequalities and fostering digital educa- 
tion to prepare children and young people for the twenty-first century 
(Voogt et al., 2013; OECD, 2019, 2020; Ottestad and Gudmundsdottir, 
2018). The European Commission’s Digital Education Action Plan out- 
lines two core strategies to achieve this goal: developing a high-performing 
digital education ecosystem and enhancing digital skills and competences 
for digital transformation. Thus, the Action Plan highlights the impor- 
tance of connectivity, digital equipment, and teachers who are able and 
willing to fully exploit the potential of digital technologies as well while 
also enhancing digital competences (European Commission, 2020a). In 
this chapter, we aim to shed light on these issues by focusing on children’s 
and young peoples own perceptions in terms of access (connectivity), 
their competence and use of digital technology, their attitudes towards 
technology, and their perspectives on teachers’ willingness to teach with 
and about digital technology. 

While there are also different country-specific frameworks for digital 
competences,’ there is a transnational framework for Europe in which 
five areas for the digital competence of citizens can be found (European 
Commission et al., 2022): 


Information and data literacy 
Communication and collaboration 
Digital content creation 

Safety 

Problem solving 


Vis ir Es 


The areas for digital competence (1) Information and data literacy, (2) 
Communication and collaboration, and (3) Digital content creation refer 
to the above-mentioned focal point ‘Children’s and young peoples infor- 
mation gathering and evaluation, content creation and use of digital 
technologies for interaction and communication at school’. These areas 
are in turn divided into dimensions of competences and are subdivided 


! For information on the corresponding frameworks and specifications in the countries Estonia, 
Germany, Greece, Norway, and Romania, see Eickelmann et al. (2022). 
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into proficiency levels. At the foundation level of the competence area (3) 
Digital content creation, learners should be able to ‘choose how I express 
myself through the creation of simple digital means’ (European 
Commission et al., 2022, p. 27) with guidance. At an advanced level, 
they should be able to ‘show ways to express [them]sel[ves] through the 
creation of digital means’ (European Commission et al., 2022, p. 27). At 
the most advanced and highly specialised level, however, they should ‘cre- 
ate solutions to solve complex problems with many interacting factors 
that are related to content creation and edition in different formats, and 
self-expression through digital means’ (European Commission et al., 
2022, p. 27). 

Even though no specific age groups are given for the respective profi- 
ciency levels, the competence areas are structured in such a way that 
beginners (or younger and/or inexperienced learners) first start with sim- 
ple tasks where they need guidance. By contrast, highly advanced (or 
older and/or experienced learners) should perform the most appropriate 
tasks in terms of autonomy. In this context, they should be able ‘to adapt 
to others in a complex context’ (European Commission et al., 2022, p. 71). 

Area (4) Safety refers to the focal point ‘Children’s and young peoples 
attitudes towards the use of digital technologies at school, taking into 
account most liked and disliked aspects, benefits and challenges and 
risks’, as risks related to digital technologies and can also include, for 
instance, Internet safety (Eickelmann et al., 2022), and the adequate han- 
dling of such risks is addressed with this competence area (European 
Commission et al., 2022). 

Concerning this focal point in dealing with children’s and young peo- 
ple’s attitudes, it can be further emphasised that it may be worth consid- 
ering shifting the focus to children’s and young people’s perspectives 
rather than just looking at the issue from a systemic perspective. The lit- 
erature from the new sociology of childhood emphasises the agency of 
children and young people and the importance of their voices in inform- 
ing educational practice (Leonard, 2016; Markström & Halldén, 2008; 
Qvortrup, 1994; Smith, 2008; Valentine, 2011). Children and young 
people are no longer seen as passive but rather as competent and active 
actors not only in their own development but also in the shaping of social 
relationships (Qvortrup et al., 2009). Children are understood as ‘being’ 
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versus ‘becoming’. To put it differently, children themselves actively par- 
ticipate as co-constructors in shaping both childhood and society 
(Qvortrup, 2014). For instance, as children and young people are regular 
users of new media technologies, some research has shown that they 
develop wider and more substantial knowledge based on how to use this 
media than their parents or grandparents (Aarsand, 2007). In our 
research, we were not only interested in how children and young people 
actively shape and structure processes around them but, moreover, in the 
different competences of children and young people at different ages and 
developmental stages, with a particular interest in their experiences as 
they relate to technology. 

When preparing children and young people for the digital age, it is 
also important to consider their age-related perspectives. Older children 
and young people may have different expectations and needs when it 
comes to digital competences as they have a greater capacity for reflection 
and critical thinking. The age of children and young people is an impor- 
tant characteristic that influences how they perceive their readiness for 
the digital age (Davies and Eynon, 2013; Livingstone et al., 2019). Seland 
et al. (2022) have highlighted that in the research on digital technologies 
in education, the age of children and young people tends to be used to 
characterise the sample used for the study but that comparison between 
different age groups is rarely a main analytical point in the studies. 

Moreover, according to Scherer et al. (2017), the use of digital tech- 
nologies depends on the contexts, cultures, and specific purposes for 
which it is used. The European Union has also emphasised the impor- 
tance of considering the role of students in shaping digital education. 
Therefore, a more differentiated, person-centred perspective is needed to 
describe how specific groups of students use digital technologies for dif- 
ferent purposes and in different contexts (Scherer et al., 2017). We aim to 
take up this challenge by focusing on students’ perspectives on how they 
are using digital technologies and for what purposes. 
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Methodology: A Qualitative Interview Study 
with 9- to 16-Year-Old Children and Young 
People in Five Countries 


To answer the research question on how children and young people 
regard education in terms of preparing them for their future in the digital 
age, we conducted a qualitative interview study with children and young 
people between the ages of 9 and 16 in five European countries (Estonia, 
Germany, Greece, Norway, and Romania) with varying levels of informa- 
tion and communications technology (ICT) infrastructure. The start of 
our fieldwork coincided with the outbreak of the COVID-19 pandemic 
and the restrictive measures imposed by governments, which posed 
recruitment challenges due to limited access and parental reluctance to 
allow their children’s participation. Despite these setbacks, each country 
team did manage to recruit a sufficient and relevant sample of children 
and young people in each country. Nevertheless, the pandemic had a 
positive impact by making the issues examined in our research relevant to 
the educational realities that many children and young people faced due 
to global lockdowns. The extensive use of distance learning methods 
enabled participants to provide experience-based views on the use of digi- 
tal technologies in the school environment. Table 1 shows the composi- 
tion of the sample, which was designed to ensure heterogeneity in terms 
of gender, migration background, socio-economic background, and age. 


Table 1 Composition of the children and young people sample 


No. of 

children 

and young Age Migration Socio-economic 
Country people range Gender background status 

Female Male Yes No High Middle Low 

Estonia 8 15-16 4 4 - 8 2 4 2 
Germany 10 9-10 5 5 2 7 5 2 3 
Greece 6 12-13 3 3 - 6 1 5 - 
Norway 11 12-13 3 8 - 11 6 5 - 
Romania 8 10-12 6 2 8 4 4 - 
Total 43 9-16 21 22 2 29 18 20 5 
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The table shows that the youngest children (9—10 years old) came from 
Germany followed by the 10- to 12-year-old children and young people 
from Romania and the 12- to 13-year-old children and young people 
from Greece and Norway. The young people who are 15-16 years old 
were from Estonia. Care was also taken to ensure that the sample was 
diverse in terms of gender migration background and socio-economic 
status. While a total of eight students were initially interviewed in Estonia 
only six of them who completed two interviews were included in the final 
analysis for this chapter. 

The interviews were conducted with the same respondents twice—in 
spring/summer 2021 (first data collection period) and in autumn/winter 
2021 (second data collection period). The interviews conducted by the 
researchers were based on a cross-nationally developed guideline 
(Eickelmann et al., 2022). Both interviews were used for the current 
chapter. 

After the data collection was completed, the data were transcribed into 
the local language in each country. A qualitative content analysis was 
applied (Mayring, 2014), supported by the use of NVivo. A common 
category system was developed using a deductive approach based on the 
interview guides (Creswell, 2013). The content of the categories was then 
translated into English. Based on this, a cross-case country comparative 
analysis was carried out to be able to compare the results of the individual 
cases with each other but also country-wise as the samples are assigned to 
different age groups. 


How Children and Young People Acquire 
Digital Competences and Use Digital 
Technologies at School 


The findings in this section address the overarching research question of 
how children and young people view their education in terms of prepar- 
ing them for their future in the digital age. In this context, several general 
categories emerged from the analysis: (1) children’s and young peoples 
access to and the availability of hardware and software at school and 
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outside the school for school purposes; (2) children’s and young peoples 
information gathering and evaluation, content creation, and use of digi- 
tal technologies for interaction and communication at school (i.e. com- 
petence); (3) children’s and young people’s attitudes towards the use of 
digital technologies at school, taking into account opportunities, chal- 
lenges, and risks; and (4) children’s and young people’s perspectives on 
their teachers’ willingness to teach with and about digital technologies. 
The results are reported according to the four general categories, starting 
with the youngest age group of children and young people from Germany. 

(1) Children’s and young peoples access to and the availability of digital 
technologies at school and outside the school for school purposes 

The data show that children and young people aged 9 to 10 from 
Germany reported having access to and availability of smartboards, fol- 
lowed by desktop computers and then tablets at school. Yet outside of 
school, mobile digital technologies seemed to be more common, such as 
tablets, followed by mobile phones and laptops: 


Actually, we don't use that many digital devices. At most, a lot of children 
use the computer during free work [...]. Sometimes we use tablets. [...] 
But we only have 6-7 tablets in class [...]. We have a digital whiteboard and 
a normal blackboard, but the digital whiteboard doesn't work [...]. The 
smartboard is rarely used. We also have a beamer, but it is already broken 
and needs to be repaired (Germany, age group 9-10). 


In terms of access to and the availability of software at school, only a few 
of our informants talked about this, mainly referring to learning applica- 
tions: ‘Anton and Duolingo exist. Then there are other apps where you 
can do maths’ (Germany, age group 9-10). Regarding access to and the 
availability of software outside school, some of the 9- to 10-year-old chil- 
dren and young people from Germany mentioned video platforms (e.g., 
their school website, IServ). In Romania, almost all of the 10- to 12-year- 
old children and young people interviewed reported limited access to 
hardware, and the majority reported that only one device is available for 
the use of the teacher. Outside of school, mobile phones appeared to be 
the main tool used, followed by tablets. In addition, the children and 
young people from Romania reported having no access to the software at 
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school. As to access to and the availability of software outside school, 
video conferencing tools, such as ‘AdServio and DexOnline. And also 
[...] Zoom’ (Romania, age group 10-12), were reported as being 
accessible. 

As reported above, the interviewed children from both Greece and 
Norway were 12-13 years of age. The children and young people in 
Greece reported having access to and the availability of laptops and desk- 
top computers at school; other hardware, such as a TV, is only explicitly 
mentioned by a few: “We have TV sets, one in each classroom. And a 
laptop, which usually belongs to the teacher. The TV set is permanently 
in the classroom, and we use it to have interactive lessons’ (Greece, age 
group 12-13). Norwegian 12- to 13-year-old children and young people 
most frequently mentioned access to and the availability of desktop com- 
puters, laptops, and Chromebooks at school, followed by tablets: “We 
have a set of Macs and one set of Microsoft, stuff like that. But they’re like 
that in a Mac closet and then teachers can hand out a PC and we'll use it 
throughout the day. Then we'll return to the closet’ (Norway, age group 
12-13). Outside school, mobile phones were the tool of choice for 12- to 
13-year-old children and young people from Greece, followed by laptops. 
A small proportion of the 12- to 13-year-old children and young people 
from Norway that we spoke with reported having access to and the avail- 
ability of laptops, and some had desktop computers (mainly those who 
were gamers) along with mobile phones at home. When it comes to 
access to and the availability of software at school, there were only a few 
responses from 12- to 13-year-old children and young people from 
Greece, mainly on learning applications, ‘where you write prompts and it 
shows them’ (Greece, age group 12-13), video conferencing tools (e.g., 
Webex and e-class), and presentation software: ‘We do a lot of PowerPoint 
presentations, or the teacher does; in every class, he is doing a presenta- 
tion (Greece, age group 12-13). In Norway, some of those interviewed 
mentioned the use of office applications and collaboration platforms: 


We use Word and PowerPoint and then we have used Excel a bit ... then 
we often search You Tube. (Norway, age group 12-13) 
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As long as I have Teams, I can access everything. I can access my files on 
OneDrive as long as I have Office. It's Google, so I never need anything 
more than Teams and Google, which I can do from my mobile, iPad, pc, 
because ... everything can be found online. (Norway, age group 12-13) 


In Estonia, 15- to 16-year-old young people reported that mainly 
accessible and available at school are mobile phones, desktop computers, 
and laptops. Outside school, these young people mentioned mobile 
phones, desktop computers, and laptops as items they have access to and 
use. In addition, the learning management systems they mentioned 
include e-School, Studium, Google Class, Quizlet (or Quiz), and Opiq. 
They also reported collaboration platforms such as Zoom, Teams, 
Discord, Google Docs, Google Slides, and Google Drive as accessible at 
school. Outside school for school purposes, they often use learning man- 
agement systems. 

The children and young people we spoke with across the five countries 
do have access to digital technology and software in school, and some 
even have access to several types of devices (mobile phones, tablets, desk- 
top computers, and tablets) outside of school. Yet, it is clear that there is 
a range of digital tools and software available. Some of our respondents 
have one-to-one availability to digital devices (i.e., Estonia and Norway), 
while others have limited availability (Ge, Germany, Greece, and 
Romania), and, in some cases, only teachers have these digital devices 
(Greece and Romania). Outside of school, mobile phones are a useful 
tool for children and young people in all five countries regardless of age. 
Our data also show a wide range of software and platforms that are being 
used in education across these five European countries, with Google, 
Zoom, YouTube, and Office applications being the most mentioned. 

(2) Children’s and young peoples information gathering and evaluation, 
content creation, and use of digital technologies for interaction and commu- 
nication at school 

In Germany, 9- to 10-year-old children and young people talked about 
collecting and evaluating information at school mainly when they ‘have 
to research something’ (Germany, age group 9-10) for different lessons, 
such as German lessons or science. This usually involves Internet research 
via mostly child-friendly search engines (e.g., fragFINN or Blinde Kuh) 
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in preparation for presentations or information summaries. The 10- to 
12-year-old children and young people from Romania gave little or no 
information on this topic. This is of course not surprising given that they 
have reported limited access to digital technology in general, both inside 
and outside of school. 

The 12- to 13-year-old children and young people from Greece 
reported using presentation software and Word as tools for writing and 
working with information: “The most helpful application is Word, 
because there we prepare most of our homework, like writing, presenta- 
tions, etc. And all Microsoft programmes in general’ (Greece, age group 
12-13). For these children and young people, Word was used to create 
content, but we had little insight into where they collect information 
from or how it is being evaluated. Our data from Norway do show how 
some children and young people reported collecting and evaluating infor- 
mation for research purposes: 


Maybe we mainly use Google the most. Searching for information in sub- 
jects such as KRLE [religion and ethics] and social studies, if I get home- 
work there. And then were going to have something like that about 
timelines or things like that ... Then I search on Google or something, but 
then I might quickly click into a YouTube video about the timeline from 
that and that year and stuff. (Norway, age group 12-13) 


This example shows how children are learning to navigate several differ- 
ent types of information, and in doing so, they can build on the informa- 
tion they are collecting. The 15- to 16-year-old young people from 
Estonia said that they collect and evaluate information at school mainly 
for research purposes and to check homework and assignments: 


The Internet is like a second teacher in current times, so if there is a ques- 
tion you do not know the answer to, and your friends also don’t know, then 
youll google and for sure find the answer. (Estonia, age group 15—16) 


During school hours or after school, I check e-School [a school manage- 
ment tool] to see what I need to learn or what needs to be done. (Estonia, 
age group 15—16) 
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In addition to the children from Greece who use Microsoft applications 
to create presentations, the children from Norway elaborated on their use 
of these same applications and other applications for content creation in 
school "Then we use such things like PowerPoint if we are going to 
make presentations, and we use Word to create texts, if we are going to 
create texts. Or sometimes we use Minecraft Education if were going to 
make things, build things and stuff like that, yes’ (Norway, age group 
12—13)—and the 15- to 16-year-old respondents from Estonia: ‘I just 
remembered that once we did in the literature class [...] some kind of 
drawing somewhere on the Internet and I really liked it’ (Estonia, age 
group 15-16). Thus, content creation for children and young people is 
mainly to develop digital presentations and assignments. 

The use of digital technologies in school by children and young people 
for interaction and communication (e.g., Teams, Zoom, Snapchat, 
WhatsApp) was most common among the 9- to 10-year-old children and 
young people in Germany, but also the 10- to 12-year-old children and 
young people interviewed in Romania reported some use. Some of the 
12- to 13-year-old children and young people from Greece said that there 
is no communication with teachers outside school. The 12- to 13-year- 
old children and young people from Norway mentioned the use of digital 
technologies in school for interaction and communication most often to 
get information and materials and to communicate with teachers: 
‘Hmm... It is, perhaps, It’s Learning [an educational management plat- 
form used by many schools in Norway]. [...] Because it’s eh, it’s pretty 
important to get messages. [...] we get messages at It’s learning and it’s a 
bit more like that, we can see what's going on (Norway, age group 12-13). 
The 15- to 16-year-old young people from Estonia often interact and 
communicate outside of school with classmates about their homework or 
with their class teachers via Discord, Google Docs, emails, and Teams: 
‘Class teacher sometimes asks in Messenger like: oh, how are you, how 
are you all?’ (Estonia, age group 15—16). 

The children and young people in Germany, Romania, Greece, 
Norway, and Estonia show different patterns of information gathering 
and evaluation. Children and young people from Germany (9-10 years) 
mainly use child-friendly search engines for school research. Those from 
Romania (10-12 years), with limited access to digital technology, 
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provided minimal information. The children and young people from 
Greece (12-13 years) reported using presentation software and Word, 
but details on sources and evaluation were scarce. Those from Norway 
(12-13 years) navigate and evaluate information using Google, YouTube, 
and so on. Estonian young people (15-16 years) collect and evaluate 
information through an e-school platform. Content creation is promi- 
nent in Greece, Norway, and Estonia, using Microsoft applications and 
others, such as Minecraft Education. Digital technologies for interaction 
and communication varied between age groups and countries, with chil- 
dren and young people from Germany aged 9-10 being the most active 
users, while children and young people from Greece aged 12-13 reported 
limited communication with teachers. The Norwegian children and 
young people of the same age and the Estonian 15- to 16-year-olds 
emphasised the use of digital technologies to obtain information and 
materials and to communicate with teachers. 

(3) Children’s and young people’ attitudes towards the use of digital tech- 
nologies at school taking into account the most liked and disliked aspects, 
benefits, challenges, and risks 

In relation to children’s and young peoples attitudes towards the use of 
digital technologies in education, we asked them to reflect upon the 
things they liked and disliked the most. 

For 9- to 10-year-old children and young people from Germany, 
games, having fun, and the search function were mentioned as the most 
important features: 


Well, I think it's very, very good. I have a lot of fun with the iPads. Especially 
because we are allowed to move around quite freely on the iPads. And 
sometimes we do a bit of research. We're supposed to Google something or 
other. That also helps us in class from time to time [...]. Playing games is 
my favourite thing. Because there are also games on the platform. But you 
have to collect coins to play games. For example, you can write things with 
'ie' on the platform. That's digital, you have to answer a question and when 
you've done that, you usually get a coin. And then there is also a test that 
you can take if you want. It's particularly difficult and you usually get two 
coins for it [...]. I think it's very cool when you can do maths on the com- 
puter. Not this writing on the computer, but when you have to type one of 
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three answers. That's very, very much fun for me and I also like it very, very 
much. (Germany, age group 9-10) 


For this child, digital technology means having fun while also learning. 
In contrast, some children talked about technology and health issues as 
the most disliked aspects: ‘If a learning app on the mobile phone doesn’t 
work, but then takes a long time to load, load, load, that annoys me’ 
(Germany, age group 9-10). Also, for some of the children and young 
people from Romania, the use of digital technologies can mean problems 
with concentration and health: “We can ruin our eyes because we spend 
time on the phone or they are not very healthy to spend time on because 
we could very well read a book instead of sitting and playing’ (Romania, 
age group 10-12). “We can spoil our eyes and stop writing so nicely by 
hand if we sit too long on tablets and phones’ (Romania, age group 10-12). 
The 12- to 13-year-old children and young people from Greece and 
Norway pointed out that the use of digital technologies is helpful in 
teaching and learning but that in some cases, it can lead to distraction: 


The Internet is much easier but at the same time it distracts you, you are 
thinking of opening a new tab and doing what you wanted there. Or to 
deal with both things at the same time where it is not right while with the 
book you concentrate more and it is more organized to say it, you know 
that there is a book, and it is not something irregular on the Internet. You 
have a book in your library, you can open it wherever you want and with- 
out Internet, electricity, etc. and everything else. You open it and read. 
(Greece, age group 12-13) 


I generally believe that in all classes the use of the computer could help 
more, and the students could understand better. I don’t have a specific 
course coming to my mind. But I generally believe it is useful for all of 
them. ICT and the Internet help a lot to learn new things. (Greece, age 
group 12-13) 


In Greece, hardly any disliked aspects were mentioned except that they 
do not like having to be careful because there are risks such as viruses. In 
Norway, the main concern was stated as disruption from others: 
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Yes. And then, we're kind of a stubborn class and the boys are a little bit of 
troublemakers. When you come up with something like gaming or scratch 
in the back of the class, all the boys come and then all of a sudden, it's just 
chaos. The girls are trying to be a little calmer in class, being someone who 
has some understanding, a little empathy in that class, and a little brain. 
But the teacher has a slight headache sometimes. But they'll just have to 
have that. (Norway, age group 12-13) 


The Estonian 15- to 16-year-old young people particularly liked the fact 
that digital technologies make their work easier, and their most disliked 
aspect was technical problems: 


Comfort. Comfort, it’s just as interesting or like [...] they somehow diver- 
sify [learning]. And it is much more comfortable to write an essay in Docs 
or to do slide-presentation, it is much easier, more comfortable, and faster. 
(Estonia, age group 15—16) 


Well, it doesn't work half the time. Our school's webpage, where you 
should see subjects and homework, just doesn't work half the time. 
(Estonia, age group 15—16) 


In terms of risks and threats, the different research teams asked the chil- 
dren and young people to think about these, particularly any dangers 
related to education and the use of ICT. 

Some of the 9- to 10-year-old children and young people from 
Germany saw malware as a danger: “The mother of one of our classmates 
was on the laptop the other day and it had a virus so we are not allowed 
to touch it now (Germany, age group 9-10). They also said that they are 
aware of the risks. Concerning education about the risks of ICT use in 
the school context, only a few of them reported that there was an educa- 
tion about Internet safety: “Yes, about the Internet actually, that it is also 
very dangerous. We talked about that once, but otherwise not quite so 
much’ (Germany, age group 9-10). The 10 to 12-year-old children and 
young people from Romania mentioned a lack of Internet safety and the 
harmful effects on health (of the eyes) as risks: 
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Yes, we talked last year, but I don't remember what it was all about. I think 
viruses and hacked accounts? (Romania, age group 10-12). 


Yes. We can ruin our eyes because we spend time on the phone or they are 
not very healthy to spend time on because we could very well read a book 
instead of sitting and playing. (Romania, age group 10-12) 


However, these same children hardly mentioned any educational risks 
when using ICT in school. In Greece, 12- to 13-year-old children and 
young people said that the dangers of ICT use are discussed by teachers: 


If you are careful, there is no danger [...]. I had discussed dangers with my 
parents some time ago and in school recently, some experts visited us, and 
they talked with us about it. And also, the ICT teacher repeated most of it 
in her class. (Greece, age group 12-13) 


Yes, we recently had a visit from 2 ladies who spoke to us first about the 
dangers of the Internet and then about its use. Mostly we do not discuss it 
with our teachers, but some people come twice a year to talk to us about 
the Internet, the dangers, what are the appropriate terms to use so as not to 
create a problem with us. (Greece, age group 12-13) 


Yes, we have talked about the Internet and how dangerous it can be. We 
have discussed it in various classes (Greece, age group 12-13). 


In Norway, the interviewed children and young people mentioned this 
topic with a focus on being careful: 


We've all learned to be careful then, and so... Yes, from my father, P’ve 
learned how to make good passwords and then we've had a little bit like 
that and stuff like that at school. (Norway, age group 12-13) 


We usually try to stay away from sources, and websites that the teacher says 
we are not allowed to use. But then there's the kind of system thing that 
keeps track of what we're looking for in a way. So, some things are a little 
limited. I don't know much about it because it's the IT people who do it. 
They can't control very much what we do other than that we somehow 
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don't download games, buy lots of stuff, and stuff like that. (Norway, age 
group 12-13) 


Some of the 15- to 16-year-old young people from Estonia mentioned 
malware as a danger, and concerning education about the dangers of ICT 
use in the school context, the majority of them said that the risks of the 
Internet are well known and that there is no need for education on it: 


I have this experience and I have, if I need, I download this trash, but I 
know how to download it in a way, that wouldn't be dangerous. And if it is 
dangerous, then I at least know what to do [...]. I am quite sure that this 
has been talked about already in primary classes. I know that a lot is talked 
about when computers are first used in the classes, that dont download 
some trash and don’t click on some unknown links, etc. [...]. I think it has 
been talked about so much, and at 16 years old, I don’t believe that you are 
quite as stupid that you somehow, well, accidentally it happens, but on 
purpose, you do not click on those links. (Estonia, age group 15-16) 


In addition, they said that they see concentration and attention problems 
as the most challenging aspects of ICT use as well as technical problems: 


Well, the only problem Dee really had is that the printer doesn’t want to 
print sometimes. (Estonia, age group 15-16) 


There are a lot of these so-called slip places on the Internet, where you just 
drift to another page [...] it's really hard to stay focused actually, it's really 
hard to change it actually. (Estonia, age group 15-16) 


Looking at the main potentials of ICT use by children and young people, 
some benefits emerge. 

The 9- to 10-year-old children and young people from Germany and 
the 10- to 12-year-old children and young people from Romania indi- 
cated the availability of online information as a benefit. While the 12- to 
13-year-old children and young people from Greece and Norway reported 
usefulness as a benefit, those from Norway also saw benefits in the fact 
that ICT use makes learning easier and in the availability of online 
information: 
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I like it [ICT use in school]. I generally like to use computers; they make 
things a little bit easier. (Greece, age group 12-13) 


The best thing [in using ICT for school] is that you save time and space, 
and there are some very nice things, mostly clever things like shortcuts. 
(Greece, age group 12-13) 


There is so much online that you can get answers to, or there is so much 
you can get answers online that teachers can't answer you. And then I 
think it's okay to use newer sources than our book because it's from 2007. 
It's very straightforward to use the Internet to find newer maps and stuff. 
(Norway, age group 12-13) 


Writing assignments using Word is useful and it makes it much easier to 
get written faster. It's kind of proofreading like that, so you kind of get a 
little more meaning in the words you write. Digital technology also makes 
it easier to keep track of assignments because we use Teams to hand in 
assignments or get assignments in our class and notebook, which makes it 
much easier to keep track of the whole class all day and know what to do. 
(Norway, age group 12-13) 


The 15- to 16-year-old young people from Estonia said that the use of 
digital technologies is ‘very comfortable’ (Estonia, age group 15—16), use- 
ful, and makes learning more interesting. 

Overall, different preferences and concerns emerged in different age 
groups and countries. For the children and young people from Germany 
(9-10 years), games, fun, and the search function were the most impor- 
tant features, while technical issues and health concerns, such as eye 
strain, were their main dislikes. Similarly, Romanian children and young 
people (10—12 years) were concerned about health and concentration 
problems caused by excessive use of technology. The 12- to 13-year-olds 
from Greece appreciated the ease of use of the Internet but also empha- 
sised the importance of concentration and organisation offered by tradi- 
tional books. The Norwegian students emphasised the convenience and 
availability of online information and the use of digital tools for assign- 
ments. The Estonian 15- to 16-year-olds found digital technologies con- 
venient and time-saving. However, they also mentioned technical 
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problems as a significant drawback. In terms of risks, the children and 
young people from Germany mentioned malware as a concern, while 
those from Romania discussed Internet safety and health effects. The 
children and young people from Greece reported discussions about 
Internet dangers and appropriate use at school, while the Norwegian stu- 
dents focused on being cautious and avoiding restricted websites. The 
Estonian young people mentioned malware as a potential risk but felt 
that education about Internet dangers is not necessary for their age group. 

(4) Children’s and young peoples perspectives on their teachers willingness 
to teach with and about digital technologies 

Regarding teachers’ willingness to teach with and about digital tech- 
nologies, the children and young people mentioned differences between 
teachers, including in terms of their digital competence and the frequency 
of ICT use in the classroom. 

The 9- to 10-year-old children and young people from Germany men- 
tioned subject-related and age-related differences in teaching with and 
about digital technologies, but overall, they tended to describe their 
teachers as competent: 


With the maths teacher, I think she prefers to write on the blackboard. On 
the regular board, not on the smartboard, but on the blackboard. (Germany, 
age group 9-10) 


The older teachers dont enjoy using digital devices, but the younger ones 
do because they already know it works. (Germany, age group 9-10) 


I think they just like it too. Our teacher told us that when she started 
studying, the Internet didn't exist yet. Digital research didn't exist then. 
There were mobile phones or telephones or something, but she had to learn 
it all over again. But she copes very, very well with it. (Germany, age 
group 9-10) 


In addition, some of them reported frequent use of digital technologies 
in class, while others reported infrequent use, once a week or less. 
Similarly, the 10- to 12-year-old children and young people from 
Romania stated that there are differences between their teachers in 
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teaching with or about digital technologies: “The older teachers, who 
came in more, so, they have maybe better books, I don’t know ... they 
dont like technology’ (Romania, age group 10-12). They tended to 
describe their teachers as competent, but there was little information 
about the frequency of ICT use in the classroom. While the 12- to 
13-year-old children and young people in Greece mainly mentioned age- 
related differences and differences in experience and familiarity, those in 
Norway did not comment much on possible differences between teachers 
in terms of their readiness: 


It depends on the age and the interests of the teachers. In some courses, like 
the theoretical ones, like history and geography, it is much easier for me, 
because we have maps. If something is missing on this map, we can search 
on Google. (Greece, age group 12-13) 


Now, for the new technologies, I think that they avoid them because we 
had this discussion in the classroom. No teacher liked distance learning, 
but it was worse for the older ones. I happen to have a gymnastics teacher 
who is over 50 years old, and we missed too much from our time in the 
class because she didn’t know how to connect. (Greece, age group 12-13) 


Teachers ask students for help quite often, especially if something sticks or 
something like that, and if you cant get into the page or are going to search 
for something or ... yes, find gadgets. We have quite a few computer 
experts in class. (Norway, age group 12-13) 


Regarding the frequency of use of digital technologies in class, the 12- to 
13-year-old children and young people in Greece mainly reported fre- 
quent use, while in Norway and Romania, there was little information on 
this subject. 

The 15- to 16-year-old young people from Estonia mainly reported 
that there are age and subject differences between teachers when teaching 
with or about digital technologies. However, they mainly reported fre- 
quent use of digital technologies in the classroom: 


Younger people know how to use more computers and different environ- 
ments [...]. If there is a need to show something, then the younger teachers 
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manage to do it better. For example, when they want to show some assign- 
ment or website, then screen sharing is not as difficult as it is for older 
teachers. (Estonia, age group 15—16) 


Overall, the children and young people from Germany, aged 9-10, men- 
tioned differences between teachers in terms of their digital competence 
and the frequency of ICT use in the classroom. They described their 
teachers as competent overall, with some preferring traditional methods 
and others using digital devices. Similarly, the children and young people 
from Romania aged 10-12 said that there are differences between their 
teachers when teaching with or about digital technologies. They tended 
to perceive their teachers as competent, but there was little information 
on the frequency of ICT use in the classroom. In Greece, the children 
and young people aged 12—13 mentioned mainly age differences and dif- 
ferences in teachers’ experience and familiarity. In Norway, they men- 
tioned that teachers often ask students for help with digital tasks, while 
in Greece, frequent use of digital technologies in the classroom was 
reported. There was limited information on the frequency of ICT use in 
Norway and Romania. The 15- to 16-year-olds from Estonia reported 
age and subject differences between teachers when it comes to teaching 
with or about digital technologies. Younger teachers were considered to 
be more proficient in using computers and sharing screens. They also 
reported frequent use of digital technologies in the classroom. 


Discussion: How Children and Young People 
Acquire Digital Competences and Use Digital 
Technologies at School 


In terms of the availability of and access to digital technologies in schools, 
which is certainly strongly linked to the resources and circumstances of 
the education system or even the individual school, for the youngest chil- 
dren in our sample (from Germany), it appears that smartboards are 
mainly used. Desktop computers and tablets are used at school by all age 
groups (if access is available), but access to mobile phones, for example, 
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was reported more by older young people (in Estonia). As shown by 
Ayllón et al. (2023), access to computers and the Internet in Romania is 
limited and can help explain why some children in Romania reported no 
or limited access. However, limited access can be challenging for children 
in Romania as it can affect their ability to develop sufficient digital com- 
petence. If they are not given opportunities to learn how to gather and 
evaluate information, create digital content, and use digital technologies 
for interaction and communication, this can have long-term effects on 
their future possibilities beyond education. For Greece, Ayllón et al. 
(2023) also point to a form of digital deprivation compared to countries 
such as Norway or Estonia, where access does not seem to be problem- 
atic. This is supported by our results. 

In terms of the use of digital technologies for interaction and commu- 
nication, video platforms or videoconferencing tools are used by all age 
groups. However, the 12- to 13-year-old children and young people in 
Norway and the 15- to 16-year-old young people in Estonia also reported 
using collaboration platforms outside of school, and the older Estonian 
young people also use learning management systems. Another result is 
that younger children interact and communicate via digital technologies 
more for exchanging information, while older children and young people 
(in Estonia) also use learning management systems to interact and com- 
municate. This is also in line with the European digital competence 
framework, where the competence area (2) Communication and collabo- 
ration also mentions the use of different digital tools for collaborative 
processes, ranging from simple to complex tools. The use of learning 
management systems and quiz applications (as indicated by the older 
children in Estonia) would be classified as more complex here (cf. 
European Commission et al., 2022). 

Overall, there is a tendency for younger children to work with simpler 
resources and older ones with more complex ones (cf. European 
Commission et al., 2022). What remains unexplained but should cer- 
tainly be reflected on in the future is whether the differences are more due 
to the country-specific conditions, whether they are more age-related, or 
whether the use of digital technologies at school corresponds exactly to 
the needs of the children and young people in their respective age group. 
For instance, the results show that content creation is more of an issue for 
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older children and young people (in Greece, Norway, and Estonia). What 
should not be concluded from this is that content creation is only some- 
thing for older children and young people (or is used more in schools in 
Greece, Norway, and Estonia). Rather, the question should be raised as to 
whether more content creation should be used in earlier grades, as envis- 
aged in various cross-national plans such as the European framework for 
digital competences (European Commission et al., 2022). 

In terms of possible risks and threats to children’s and young people’s 
use of digital technologies in schools, similar risks were mentioned in the 
different age groups, such as malware, health issues, and technical issues. 
However, the slightly older participants from Estonia consider these risks 
to be well-known and therefore see no need to address them more in 
education. Regarding the perception of how well their teachers can han- 
dle digital technologies at school, the slightly older participants from 
Estonia were more critical than the (younger) children and young people 
in Germany and Romania, who described their teachers as competent in 
the use of digital technologies. 


Conclusion on Children’s and Young People’s 
Perspectives on Education Preparing Them 
for Their Future in the Digital Age 


Addressing the research question of how children and young people view 
education in terms of preparing them for their future in the digital age, it 
became clear that the situations regarding the availability of and access to 
digital technologies that the children and young people find in school 
and their attitudes towards the use of digital technologies at school differ 
between the different age groups in the various countries. This became 
particularly clear through the inclusion of the voices of children and 
young people. To reduce educational inequalities (OECD, 2019, 2020; 
Ottestad & Gudmundsdottir, 2018; Voogt et al., 2013), it is important 
to integrate the perspectives of children and young people, in particular 
of different age groups, which is often not considered in studies (Seland 
et al., 2022). 
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It is important to consider the perspectives of children and young peo- 
ple and different age groups as their needs, preferences, and concerns 
differ. By using a child- and youth-centred approach, this research con- 
tributes to the further development of perspectives that give agency to 
children and young people, who are seen as ‘active, creative social agents 
who produce their own unique children’s cultures while at the same time 
contributing to the production of adult societies’ (Corsaro, 2005, p. 3). 
‘The results of our research highlight the need for a differentiated approach 
to the design of education and technology environments to meet diverse 
needs and ensure inclusive education. By including the opinions and 
experiences of children and young people, we can better understand how 
digital technologies should be used in education and how we can ensure 
that all age groups benefit equally. 


Limitations of the Present Study 


The present study has certain limitations that need to be acknowledged. 
First, direct reference should be made to the previous section: country- 
specific, but also age-specific, differences can be observed in how children 
and young people feel prepared by education for their future lives in the 
digital age. As these results are based on data from a qualitative study, 
they cannot be generalised. It is also not possible to conclude whether the 
differences observed are due to the age of the children and young people. 
There may be other factors at the country or school levels that influence 
students’ perceptions of the role of education in preparing them for the 
digital age. Second, although the sample size is not large, it is considered 
sufficient for a qualitative study using in-depth interviews. Furthermore, 
it is important to consider that conducting interviews via Zoom may 
result in a different interpersonal dynamic between students and inter- 
viewers than in face-to-face interviews. This difference could affect the 
validity of the study’s findings, and it is important to take this into 
account when interpreting the results. Despite these limitations, this 
study provides valuable insights into children’s and young people’s per- 
spectives on their education as preparation for their future in the dig- 
ital age. 
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Introduction 


Conventional political participation (electoral turnout and party mem- 
bership) has been in decline in Europe since the 1970s, especially among 
young people (Van Biezen et al., 2012), which scholars have interpreted 
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both as a threat to democracy (Furlong & Cartmel, 2007) and as an indi- 
cation of the growing relevance of alternative forms of participation 
(Bennett, 2012; Loader et al., 2014). Young people’s participatory reper- 
toires (Thorson, 2012) are increasingly entangled with the internet and 
social media. While scepticism about the political potential of networked 
participatory practices is ever present (Morozov, 2012), the fourth wave 
of digital activism (2010-2014) took the notion mainstream 
(Karatzogianni, 2015; Karatzogianni & Schandorf, 2016). Further, there 
is mounting evidence that even seemingly non-political online practices 
do sometimes have political potential (Jenkins et al., 2016; Tiidenberg 
et al., 2021). Starting and signing petitions, commenting, liking and 
sharing posts, but also making and sharing memes, or being part of fan- 
doms allows young people to connect to like-minded peers, share sym- 
bolic resources, and through that participate in collective political 
expression (Literat & Kligler-Vilenchik, 2019). Yet, the intersection of 
social media and political participation is also discursively overburdened: 
even while scholars are finding the political in social media practices, the 
discourse of online political participation being ineffectual or cynically 
performative continues to circulate, also shaping how young people make 
sense of their own experiences (Sipos, 2017). 

In this chapter we approach young peoples political participation in 
and with social media from an ecosystemic perspective (Bronfenbrenner, 
1979), relying, in particular, on the updated perspective on ecosystems 
theory (Neal & Neal, 2013; see also chapter “How Can We Understand 
the Everyday Digital Lives of Children and Young People?”) that illumi- 
nates the overlapping, relational, and networked character of different 
relevant social contexts in a young person’s life. On the one hand, social 
media use is situated within young people’s broader personal ecosys- 
tem—what happens on and with social media is co-constituted by what 
happens at school, home, and work. Of course, the felt effects of conven- 
tional social institutions can, and often are, also socially mediated to a 
large extent (cf. van Dijck & Poell, 2013 for ‘social media logics’). Beyond 
that, however, research has shown that it makes sense to approach social 
media use from an ecosystemic perspective as well (Phillips & Milner, 
2021; Taffel, 2019). DeVito and co-authors (DeVito et al., 2018) suggest 
that young peoples decisions of how to present themselves on social 
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media occur in an ecosystem made up of the features, functions, and 
perceived affordances of platforms used, the imagined and actual audi- 
ences on those platforms, and the broader and narrower social norms. 
Relying on their work, as well as that by Treré and Mattoni (2016) and 
Zhao et al. (2016), understanding youths’ socially mediated political par- 
ticipation becomes a matter of exploring the dynamic interconnections 
between personal, structural, and environmental factors that come 
together in each users’ personal social media ecosystem—the platforms 
and apps they use, in which interactional situations, for which purposes, 
with whom and with which experienced outcomes. This, in turn, is a 
matter of their embodied identities and how those are experienced as 
vulnerable or agential in the context of broader social norms, cultural 
values, and young peoples personal support networks. In other words, 
two different young people will use social media for political purposes 
quite differently, depending on their family relationships, sense of agency, 
relationships with their peers, identity categories, and self-identification. 
As argued in chapter “How Can We Understand the Everyday Digital 
Lives of Children and Young People?”, this networked understanding of 
ecological systems theory allows exploring digital technologies, social 
media in this case, as enabling (or constraining) relations between actors, 
as activating (or making more porous) boundaries between the particular 
microsystems. We explore how the studied Estonian, Greek, and the 
United Kingdom (UK) youths (aged 16-18) incorporate social media 
into their political participatory practices, how they articulate their moti- 
vations for doing so, and how they see social media as shaping youth 
participatory practices in general. 


Social Media as Part of Young People’s 
Ecosystem 


Sense of agency and self-efficacy are critical to how young people partici- 
pate within societies and to how they use digital communication tech- 
nologies for democratic citizenship (Fonseca, 2019). The ability to ‘take 
effective civic action online’ (p. 335) is often articulated across the 
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literature as a matter of access and literacy. Access to digital spaces and 
tools has been argued to have radically altered youth's political engage- 
ment (Kaskazi & Kitzie, 2021), with youth internet use fostering both 
online and offline political participation (Lutz & Hoffmann, 2019). 
Meanwhile, social media has also become increasingly central to young 
peoples news consumption, which has, in and of itself, been connected 
to political interest and engagement across studies (Swart, 2021; Vizcaino- 
Laorga et al., 2019). Concurrently, inequalities in online political partici- 
pation have been shown to emerge due to disparities in literacy 
(Mascheroni, 2017), with digital-, data-, critical-, citizenship-, and media 
literacies crucially shaping young people’s news consumption, their ways 
of using digital tools for political purposes, their vocabularies and reper- 
toires of enacting citizenship. 

Young people’s political and digital agency and literacies, in turn, are 
an ecosystemic accomplishment and are linked to their family, school, 
and leisure lives (Herrero-Diz & Ramos-Serrano, 2018). Previous research 
has established a connection between young people’s online and offline 
political participation and factors like family and peer relationships, 
school environment, and of course their experiences with and percep- 
tions of their country’s political, cultural, social, and economic climate 
(Cicognani et al., 2016). Thus, family members’ or teachers’ political 
views and ideologies shape young people’s social media use, including 
their political participation on social media in a variety of ways. Young 
people might turn to a different platform to avoid a family member with 
views that do not align with theirs, or they might turn to social media for 
alternative framings of the world and its injustices compared to what they 
hear at home or in the classroom. 


Social Media as an Ecosystem 
of Political Participation 


When thinking about socially mediated political participation, it is 
important to ask which platforms are used, but more specifically, ques- 
tions about how they are used, and what kinds of actions, practices, and 
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user cultures are perceived as encouraging and discouraging. This focus, 
in turn, lends itself well to being conceptualized via the notion of 
affordances. 

The concept of affordances, as used in communication research, 
explains how people's agential practices intersect with platform struc- 
tures. At their most basic, affordances are defined as possibilities of action, 
describing ‘what material artifacts, such as media technologies, allow 
people to do’ (Bucher & Helmond, 2017, p. 235). Affordances are not 
objects, features, or their outcomes (Evans et al., 2017), they are always 
perceived, and they have a range: variably requesting, demanding, allow- 
ing, encouraging, discouraging, or refusing specific actions (Davis & 
Chouinard, 2017). Therefore, Twitter encourages pseudonymity, while 
Facebook strongly discourages it. Twitter's retweet button is not an affor- 
dance, despite sometimes being cast as such; rather, it is a feature that 
affords the spread of content; the affordance, in this case, would be scal- 
ability (also spreadability, cf. Boyd, 2010). Most platforms have similar 
affordances, so rather than focusing on single affordances (scalability, for 
example), it makes sense to focus on each platform’s ‘set of affordances 
with ranges (high or low)’, as this communicates which actions the plat- 
form is perceived as encouraging or demanding, and which as discourag- 
ing or refusing (Tiidenberg et al., 2021, p. 45). Further, it is useful to 
analyse a platforms affordances for a particular practice—in our case 
political participation (for an analysis of platform affordances for resis- 
tance, cf. Tiidenberg & Whelan, 2019). An analysis of affordances, thus, 
always necessarily hones in on the ecosystemic relations and co- 
dependencies, as whether a particular app or a platform is experienced as 
encouraging or forbidding actions needed for political participation 
pends on the particular users’ other social media practices, audiences, 
networks, competencies, sense of agency, etc. 

Previous studies have linked information-rich, discussion-oriented, 
and overtly political use of social media to political participation, although 
even entertainment-oriented and ‘escapist’ social media use has been 
shown to have political potential (Hoffmann et al., 2017; Kligler- 
Vilenchik & Literat, 2018). Based on a meta-analysis of survey studies 
conducted between 1995 and 2016, Boulianne and Theocharis (2020) 
report a strong correlation between online and offline political activities, 
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but caution that the causality and the direction of causality (whether 
online political activities lead to offline activism or vice versa) is difficult 
to ascertain. Further, online participation can be disincentivized by a pre- 
sumed lack of rhetorical prowess and lack of moderation on social media 
(Sipos, 2017). Young people’s political social media practices are also 
shaped by their perceptions of datafication, surveillance, and the likeli- 
hood of them experiencing trolling and harassment (Fonseca, 2019; 
Keller, 2019), which in turn is linked to their self-identifications and 
categorizations (race, gender, sexual identity, disability). Just like general- 
izing to all young people should be avoided, generalizing to platforms is 
not fruitful; the affordances of one platform may be experienced as con- 
ducive to political participation for some young people, while for others 
the same platform may be too risky to utilize as a digital citizenship tool 
(Kalmus & Siibak, 2020; Literat & Kligler-Vilenchik, 2019). 


Methods and Data 


In the following we draw on analysis of interviews (N = 65, conducted 
2020-2021) and ethnographic social media observations (Karatzogianni 
et al., 2021), as well as on youth's digital stories (N = 12) and transcrip- 
tions of the discussions in digital storytelling workshops (organized in 
2021-2022, Karatzogianni et al., 2022) collected in Estonia, Greece, and 
the United Kingdom. 

We started our work with exploratory ethnographic social media 
observation in all three countries in 2020. We followed trending hashtags, 
daily memes, young influencers’ and known political activists’ and advo- 
cacy organizations content, as well as protests organized at the time and 
events pages set up for those protests on Instagram, Twitter, Reddit, 
YouTube, and Facebook. From the initial fieldwork emerged a list of top- 
ics that young people seemed to be concerned with at the time (racial 
injustice and marriage equality in Estonia; gendered violence, sexual 
harassment, and police brutality in Greece; racial injustice and climate 
futures in the United Kingdom). We then followed up with focused 
online observation around those topics and hashtags on the same 
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platforms. This gave us an initial list of potential interviewees. Further 
interviewees were found via snowballing technique (Parker et al., 2019). 

Interviews were conducted primarily with young people (16-18) who 
considered themselves activists or politically active. In addition, we con- 
ducted some interviews with adult mentors that the young people men- 
tioned they had met and been helped by while organizing, for example 
the COVID-19 lockdown era Black Lives Matter (BLM) protest in the 
United Kingdom. In Estonia, we also conducted additional interviews 
with 16—18-year-olds, who did not consider themselves to be politically 
active (those people we found via contacting schools), to contextualize 
what the activist youths were saying and where the ethnographically 
salient rich points lay. All interviews were conducted online (fieldwork 
coincided with the COVID-19 lockdowns), using the platforms, tools, 
and forms of conversation chosen by the interviewees (Zoom call, Zoom 
audio, Skype audio, Messenger typed chat). Information sheets and con- 
sent forms were sent to the participants before the interview. All inter- 
views were transcribed and coded in NVivo. 

After the interviews we did another round of ethnographic fieldwork, 
now conducting selective observation of hashtagged content, topical 
accounts, groups, channels, and pages that emerged as relevant in the 
interviews. Fieldwork included observation, systematic taking of field 
notes, and screen capture, which we anonymized. We analysed the inter- 
views and ethnographic data using methods of thematic, ethnographic, 
and multimodal analysis. 

Following the first stage of research and analysis, we conducted four 
online (Zoom) digital storytelling workshops with 12 young people 
between September 2021 and January 2022. Within the workshops, the 
youth were taught how to create audio-visual narratives from images and 
text using PowerPoint. The stories focused on young people’s motiva- 
tions, causes, and means for what they perceive as political participation 
and digital citizenship. Each workshop had two to five participants, lasted 
for two hours, and yielded a 2-5 minute video from each participant. 
The protocols of the digital storytelling workshops were shared before- 
hand, as well as the information sheets and consent forms. Participants 
for the digital storytelling workshops were recruited from the previous 
interview participants, via schools, via flyers on Facebook and Instagram 
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shared by advocacy and justice organizations. We analysed the stories 
using critical multimodal discourse analysis including visual discourse 


analysis as proposed by Rose (2001, p. 135-163). 


Context: Youth Political Participation 
and Justice in Estonia, Greece, 
and the United Kingdom 


The studied youths’ participation is oriented towards racial justice (BLM 
and anti-racist/fascist protests), gender and LGBTQ justice (anti- 
homophobia, anti-sexual violence protests), and climate justice (environ- 
mental protests). Broadly then, our studied young people’s political 
participation lends itself to being conceptualized within the framework 
of new social movement theories and global justice activism. New social 
movements emerged in the 1960s and within them, people identify with 
and organize around their youth, gender, sexual orientation, or ethnicity, 
but reject identification with conventional abstract group identities like 
class (Lievrouw, 2011, p. 48). Based on their international fieldwork, 
Juris and Pleyers (2009, p. 58) elevate the notion of ‘alter-activism, (...) 
a mode of activism based on lived experience and process; a commitment 
to the horizontal, networked organization; creative direct action; the use 
of new information and communication technologies (ICTs); and the 
organization of physical spaces and action camps as laboratories for devel- 
oping alternative values and practices’. Juris and Pleyers (2009) argue that 
alter activism is particular to young, urban global justice activists and it is 
also applicable to our research participants. 

While culturally, historically, and politically diverse, Estonia, Greece, 
and the UK are broadly comparable when it comes to internet and social 
media use. In 2022 the internet penetration in the UK is 98%, in Estonia 
92%, and in Greece, 82.2%, with social media use estimated to sit at 
84%, 79%, and 71%, respectively (We Are Social, 2022). Youth from all 
participating countries have been described before as ‘standby citizens’ 
(Amna & Ekman, 2013), who tend to be inactive in areas conventionally 
categorized as political activism, but interested and informed regarding 
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topics of public debate via social media (Beaunier & Veneti, 2020; 
Tiidenberg & Allaste, 2016). Yet, it is worth noting that Greece and the 
United Kingdom have a long tradition of political activism, with younger 
generations being able to learn political participation from their parents 
and older relatives, and their stories of on-street activism and protest, 
whereas in Estonia, like in many Post-Soviet countries, the term ‘activist’ 
was marred by its connotations of communist informants for many in the 
older generations (Allaste, 2014; Vukelic & Stanojevic, 2012). 

According to a 2020 study, 34% of 8—-17-year-old Britons say that the 
internet has inspired them to take action about a cause, and 43% say the 
internet makes them feel that their voices matter (UK Safer Internet 
Centre, 2020). Keating and Melis (2017) argue that while online politi- 
cal expression is relatively widespread among young Britons, more 
involved online political participation is less prevalent. The authors 
divided young Britons into non-engagers, low-engagers, high-engagers, 
and responders—differentiated primarily by their level of political inter- 
est (or lack thereof). The Estonian youths, similarly, were divided into 
four participatory types: politically minded activists (5%), volunteers/ 
benefactors (30%), digital activists (28%), and passive young citizens 
(37%) (Beilmann & Kalmus, 2019). The most active Estonian youths 
were found to be from higher as well as lower-than-average economic 
backgrounds (Beilmann et al., 2018; Nugin et al., 2018), with those of 
lower economic status and living in rural areas more likely to lean towards 
non-conformist, anti-authoritarian, but also anti-democratic political 
and protest activity, and those from higher social economic status and 
higher education backgrounds to pro-democratic and anti-establishment 
or conformist forms of activity (Beilmann et al., 2018). In a recent study 
on 16—25-year-old Greeks, they were found to be interested in politics 
and develop a repertoire of political actions that are not exclusively online. 
They seem to be interested and to act upon issues, such as racism and 
gender equality, and they are increasingly concerned about climate 
change. Although the political Left seems to have a relative lead in the 
studied Greek youths’ ideological preferences, the majority of them doubt 
the traditional Left-Right division. 
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Defining Activism and Situating It Within 
Online Communication 


Studied youths’ definitions for activism and political participation vary, 
ranging from systematic and intense reactions to perceived injustices to 
more abstract practices of speaking back to power, to even smaller every- 
day practices undertaken to change the minds of others through on-, and 
offline conversation. While youths in all three countries agreed that 
internet-based activities are needed for political participation and activ- 
ism, and count as real activism, youths in Greece, in particular, argued 
that what happens in the streets is superior to what happens online: 
‘Face-to-face communication cannot by any means be compared. with 
online communication; the latter plays a role only in arranging the time 
and the place’ (Greece, student activist). However, Greek youths did dif- 
ferentiate between local and global causes here, arguing that ‘when it 
comes to global issues, online mobilizations can be very helpful’ (Greece, 
student and activist against police violence). In contrast, youths in Estonia 
were more likely to say that to make a change, online discourse and the 
spread of content on social media are particularly important. 

Interestingly, youths also link the COVID-19 pandemic and its restric- 
tions to internet-based political practices in varied, sometimes even con- 
flicting ways. While in the United Kingdom organizing #BLM protests 
in ways that adhere to pandemic restrictions led older and younger activ- 
ists to collaborate, Estonian activists linked COVID-19 restrictions to 
social medias increasingly central role in political discourse and mobiliza- 
tion. So did Greek participants, but their take on the matter was more 
complex; their general tendency to prioritize face-to-face interactions led 
to anxiety regarding the pandemic-related mainstreaming of ICT use. 
Greek participants worried about the possible adverse effects the preva- 
lence of online and ICT-mediated political participation may have on 
future protest movements and political participation. 


I am not saying that we won't go back to our universities, but it is conve- 
nient for them [the government] for studies to happen remotely, so we 
don’t have interactions with other students or the professors; everyone is at 
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home, alienated, not participating, not understanding what is going on so 
that they [the government] can pass their bills etc. (Greece, Student, activ- 
ist against police violence). 


What youths think counts as activism is deeply contextual, and co- 
constituted with the networked ecosystem of experiences available to 
young people. Local political cultures and traditions intersect with what 
types of actions are perceived as suited for what types of causes, which in 
turn is linked to what even counts as activism or political participation 
for the youths. In Estonia, activism has the shortest history, and the cul- 
ture has been described as one of passivity, introversion, and even hostil- 
ity towards expressive acts (Tiidenberg & Allaste, 2016). Thus, in Estonia, 
speaking up for the marginalized by making or sharing social media 
posts, or wearing tote bags or t-shirts with political messaging carries 
more political weight. In the United Kingdom and Greece youth activists 
inherit, but then have to negotiate, previous generations’ conceptualiza- 
tions of what activism is or should be. 


Motivations for Political Participation 
and Activism 


Our participants found their way to activism through a personal ecosys- 
tem of personal and peer experiences of discrimination, but social media 
narratives of injustice also played an important role. Thus, a White 
LGBTQ youth could start participating towards LGBTQ justice based 
on personal experience, get involved in BLM topics because of emotion- 
ally resonant social media content, and join climate action because of 
interaction with peers in the LGBTQ or BLM networks. A young United 
Kingdom participant, who is a Labor party member and has gone to one 
Extinction Rebellion (XR) protest, spoke of BLM: 


I have my two cousins who are mixed race and they were, you know, 
incredibly angry about what had happened to them when they were teen- 
agers. And they were regularly stopped and searched and profiled by the 
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police ... And, you know, I did support much of what the BLM movement 
did, at least in this country. (United Kingdom, young Labor party member) 


Active youths are likely to participate across topics. Estonian youths were 
particularly likely to elevate affective first-person narratives and evidence 
of discrimination on social media as having mobilized them, in particular 
in the case of BLM. This is linked to their daily interaction ecosystem and 
the fact that they are less likely than their United Kingdom and Greek 
counterparts to witness discrimination against persons of colour (POC) 
or hear personal accounts of POC friends. In the case of LGBTQ rights, 
personal and peer experiences of local discrimination or othering also 
played a huge part. 


Actually, it was the internet that made me get involved in BLM, because 
the videos circulating online really had a very strong emotional impact on 
me. (Estonia, BLM activist/ally). 


In Greece, for most of our participants, political or social activism emerges 
out of personal and/or family experience or as a ‘spontaneous’ reaction 
towards specific events. Getting involved was often cast as a personal 
choice, linked to everyday life: 


Discussing with other students at the university there was an interest to do 
some things, not to change the world, but first to change our everyday life; 
so, we started like that. (Greece, activist in an anti-sexist organization as 
well as activist against police violence). 


However, young Greek activists who are part of political organizations 
think that immediate and reactionary political participation is a hin- 
drance to a deeper form of political participation: 


People usually get active/mobilized on the grounds of a specific event, for 
example, what happened with police violence in Nea Smyrni, and not for 
a more general purpose/cause or a broader change. (Greece, activist in an 
anti-sexist organization). 
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In the United Kingdom, participants reported that their political activ- 
ism and ideology were influenced by a very diverse personal ecology of 
relationships like those with close relatives (e.g., a pioneer Asian union 
grandparent, a veteran social movement activist mother, coming from a 
civil rights or environmentalist family), peers (fellow pupils, YouthStrike 
recruitment), and colleagues (e.g., a colleague who worked as public rela- 
tions officer for Occupy; a colleague organizing already in XR that was 
moving to a new city and the participant ended up replacing as coordina- 
tor in the local group). 

Young people’s motivations for political participation were echoed in 
the digital stories they told. Concerns in the digital storytelling work- 
shops included racism (the United Kingdom and Greece), gender 
inequality (Greece and Estonia), and environmental crisis (Estonia). 
Estonian participants elevated having their voice heard as a motivator for 
participation, while in Greece and the United Kingdom, participants 
spoke about being worried about violent events involving structural 
problems relating to media visibility, misinformation, and police violence. 


Political Social Media Practices and Social 
Media’s Political Affordances 


Youths articulated a shift in platform preferences and perceptions as they 
became more politically active. The way they experienced their social 
media ecosystem shifted according to the motivations of their use. Choice 
of the particular platform (Facebook, Instagram, TikTok, or Twitter), fea- 
ture (post vs. story, group vs. own feed), as well as the geo-cultural/lin- 
guistic is based on imagined affordances, intended audiences, and, 
relatedly, prior experiences with hate speech and harassment and one’s 
own perceived vulnerability. 

Estonian BLM and LGBTQ activists argued that international 
(English-speaking) accounts were much better for informational pur- 
poses than local Estonian ones, which were often accused of being ill- 
informed, narrow-minded, even racist, and homophobic. Very few local 
political or activist accounts were talked about; mostly these were meme 
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accounts remixing politics, humour, and sarcasm. Thus, one of our 
Estonian LGBTQ+ active participants told us (note that she is talking 
about her interest in BLM): 


I dont use Twitter, but ... as my friends send me a lot of stuff from there 
then, in a way, I get content from there. I tend to not use TikTok, but I did, 
a lot when the BLM movement rose, I used it a lot for content from the 
U.S. and other countries, to find out what is going on elsewhere. But right 
now, I don’t really see a point in using it. (Estonia, LGBT+ activist/ally). 


When our interviewed youths started working more actively towards a 
particular protest, intervention, or event, their perception of the affor- 
dances of particular platforms could shift as well. This was particularly 
interesting when it came to Facebook, which youth across countries 
tended to say they didn’t use much. An XR Youth activist in the United 
Kingdom argued that they used Facebook when they needed to target 
older people: 


We have a lot of parents of primary school-age children that want to engage 
with on Facebook. Whereas in XR Youth, you know, many young people 
dont use Facebook, so we mainly focus on Instagram and Twitter and like 
save Facebook for when we need to break events. (United Kingdom, XR 
Youth Activist). 


Similarly, a 17-year-old Estonian LGBTQ+ activist describes his chang- 
ing relationship with Facebook: 


I didn’t really use to be on Facebook that much, Facebook—and I’m lump- 
ing it in with Messenger - was just for interaction, but no new content 
reached me through there. My main places for informing myself and figur- 
ing the world out used to be Tumblr and Instagram. Facebook has become 
more relevant now, when there are events or protest actions like 
Heameeleavaldus [a portmanteau of words ‘being glad’ (heameel) and 
‘demonstration’ (meeleavaldus)], because then you can share an event or set 
up an event, say that you are attending an event, also share people’s 
speeches, articles. It’s still not the most important platform, but it has 
become more significant for me. I still don’t spend time on Facebook, but 
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I go there, when events or protests are forthcoming, to contribute towards 
their success. (Estonia, LGBT+ activist/ally). 


Further, social medias perceived political affordances were also informed 
by active youths’ experience of self-efficacy when participating in political 
and social justice discourse. Estonian youth are portrayed actively speak- 
ing up on issues of BLM and LGBTQs, especially on social media, as 
something that leads to other people becoming more informed, maybe 
even changing their minds. This means that for them social media affords 
political persuasion or education. An LGBTQ+ activist explained it 
like this: 


I have been in discussion with people, for example an editor of a large 
newspaper didn’t know anything about BLM protests (...) but I was happy, 
because they listened to me, and started getting it and, in the end, they said 
OK, maybe I wasn’t informed enough (Estonia, LGBT+ activist/ally). 


Among our Greek respondents, social media was seen as having different 
affordances for local and global issue-related activism. In the case of local 
issues, social media was seen as affording information diffusion and man- 
agement of local activist issues (e.g., to agree on times and places of offline 
activities), but it was not seen as affording pedagogy or persuasion. For 
global issues, however, social media was seen as highly effective to mobi- 
lize people by Greek participants as well. Again, we see how the affor- 
dances of social media for political participation hinge on the particular 
digital, technological, and political issue-related personal ecosystems the 
youths find activated at any particular moment. 


For me, the online is more for informing people on a specific issue and 
making some incidents known; but when we talk about osmosis and com- 
munication and maybe a better understanding of some things, then this is 
very difficult to do online and you need a dynamic communication that is 
mostly communicating with people face-to-face. (Greece, activist in anti- 
sexist organization) 
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However, in Greece and the United Kingdom, Meta-owned apps and 
platforms (Facebook, Instagram, Messenger, WhatsApp) were scrutinized 
and avoided for a lot of activism-related work because of privacy, surveil- 
lance, and data security concerns. Greek respondents elevated an example 
of Facebook banning political and activism-related sites, including the 
page of their own organization: 


There was a rise in censorship incidents at the beginning of 2021 on 
Facebook and Instagram. Reporters’ pages, posts of lawyers, for example, 
that of Thanassis Kambagiannis, who was in the Golden Dawn trial, pages 
of political organizations ... even our site was banned twice. (Greece, an 
activist in an anti-sexist organization as well as an activist against police 
violence). 


For Greek participants this banning and de-platforming: 


generated a discussion within the movement(s) inviting people also outside 
the movement to seek new ways of political participation in the so-called 
“digital sphere”; to use the digital space, because this is important in the 
pandemic, but to also have discussions outside [these platforms], in more 
open-source stuff, for example to stop organizing things through Messenger, 
but do it through Signal and so on. (Greece, an activist in an anti-sexist 
organization as well as an activist against police violence). 


Similarly, our participants in the United Kingdom, particularly those in 
XR, which often uses the tactics of non-violent civil disobedience, includ- 
ing a tactic of getting arrested, were sensitive to surveillance on generic 
social media platforms and experienced it as disaffording political partici- 
pation. The social media ecosystem here converges based less on the affor- 
dances platforms have for mobilizing, persuading, or educating, and 
more based on imaginaries of what those same platforms afford to state 
powers in terms of surveillance. The United Kingdom youths studied 
tended to use more surveillance-proof apps and platforms, although 
members of XR also elevated carbon neutrality and open source as crite- 
ria according to which the organization chose its infrastructural services. 
Our participants from the United Kingdom mentioned Glassfrog.com, 
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Basecamp (which had to be abandoned after it couldn't scale after 8000 
XR members went on it), and Mattermost as apps and platforms used for 
internal communication and organization management. Publicizing and 
coordinating moved from WhatsApp to Signal and Telegram after May 
2019, because of perceived privacy issues related to WhatsApp (acquired 
by Facebook’s owner Meta in February 2014). Estonian participants did 
not seem to worry about privacy and surveillance. We link this to both 
general trust in state institutions,' as well as membership in activist orga- 
nizations (in the United Kingdom and Greece) as opposed to atomized, 
individual, affinity-driven activism (in Estonia). However, Estonian par- 
ticipants elevated risks of cyberbullying and trolling as factors in the 
assemblage of their participatory social media ecosystems. Thus, argu- 
ably, the more likely an app or a platform is considered to be a space of 
harassment, the less that app or platform is considered to afford political 
participation. We argue that both how apps and platforms were perceived 
from the perspective of privacy and surveillance, as well as how they were 
perceived from the perspective of potential harassment is a matter of 
imagined audiences (Litt, 2012). Some of our Greek participants self- 
censored for security reasons because they ‘dont know how data on 
Facebook and Instagram are used because they are private companies’ 
(Greece, student and activist against police violence). Some of our 
Estonian participants self-censored instead of managing which audiences 
see which facets of their (political) identities and worldviews, choosing, 
for example, to post certain arguments on platforms their family mem- 
bers did not use, or by creating narrow audience groups: 


Cyberbullying makes me hesitant; I have experienced bullying and it feels 
like my country doesn’t care about me. It’s scary to show local people who 
I am (...) It’s complicated, on the one hand, I dont think that the govern- 
ment should interject in information flows, but when it’s hostile then 
someone certainly should interject. (Estonia, LGBT+ activist/ally). 


! For example, according to the Flash Eurobarometer European Parliament Youth Survey of 2021, 
only 13% of young people in Greece trust their national government to give them information 
about issues facing Europe, compared to 30% in Estonia (European Union, 2021). 
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Youths in all three countries situated the internet and social media as key 
in their informational ecosystems; gesturing to the internet and social 
media as an ecosystem where they educate themselves, as part of larger 
information ecosystems (converging with school, parents, friends, and 
legacy media); as well as elevating social media as an ecosystem where 
they can educate others. Estonian youths, in particular, also rely on social 
media to learn rhetorical skills and techniques from international social 
justice content creators. This can, again, be linked to the broader social 
justice activism ecosystem and the possible mentorship it might entail 
that the young people in Estonia do not have access to compared to their 
peers in Greece and the United Kingdom. 


I search for arguments, I don’t want to be superficial when I argue for 
something, I don’t want it to seem like I dont know what I am talking 
about. So ... these accounts that I follow, they are much better than I am 
at explaining what they believe in, or better at posing the arguments to 
make it clear why and what, so I definitely learn that form there, this ability 
to explain that this is why it is important, and this is why you should care 
(Estonia, LGBT+ activist/ally). 


Finally, across studied youth from all three countries, social media was 
positioned as shaping how the social justice ecosystem in the broadest 
sense was experienced. It was credited with concurrently amplifying the 
feeling that the social justice situation in the country is dire—which was 
linked to personal mobilization, a realization that something has to be 
done and solidification of one’s activist views—as well as amplifying the 
messages of like-minded people, thus generating a feeling that others care 
and change is possible. Hate speech, trolling, disinformation, and cyber- 
bullying were elevated as the flipside of the coin across all three countries. 
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Generational Imaginaries and Social Media 
as Part of One's Broader Social Ecosystem 


It was common for our participants to openly acknowledge the central 
role of the internet and social media in shaping their political identity. As 
argued in the previous section, our participants described both as having 
expressly political affordances for informing and educating self and oth- 
ers; for organizational work, affective impact, and related mobilization/ 
participation (although the latter differed by country). However, conver- 
sations around the political and activist affordances of social media often 
included generational perspectives—usually along the lines of differences 
between youth activists and older activists in Greece and the United 
Kingdom, and along the lines of clashing perspectives between youth 
activists and their parents/grandparents in Estonia. Thus, our Greek par- 
ticipants told us that older and youth activists have different approaches 
to what they think helps achieve political goals, which in turn was linked 
to their varying levels of digital skills and comfort with using social media: 


Every time something happens and we have to tell the members of the 
organization to share it with other people, we have the issue of older people 
asking ‘How do we share?’, ‘How do I set up a Facebook account?’, we get 
phone calls etc. When some of our Facebook pages were banned, there was 
a different kind of chaos, we were sending videos with screen recordings on 
how you send an invitation to friends to ‘like’ something and the older 
members were still calling because they couldn't understand. Or when we 
started using other platforms to discuss things more freely, we had issues 
again. This is part of it, but another issue is that [the older] members 
understand political participation somehow in a more ... let’s say ... tradi- 
tional way. They don’t understand how someone who is not in your union, 
in your assembly, might come to a meeting because they saw the form on 
the website. They dont accept it yet. (Greece, an activist in an anti-sexist 
organization as well as an activist against police violence). 


Estonian youths, in turn, juxtaposed parents’ and social media’s impact 
on their political views. Perceptions of LGBTQ and racial justice issues, 
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in particular, were described as differing radically among parents and in 
social media discourse: 


Back when I didn’t know much about the political stuff ... or anything, I 
would listen to what my parents had to say, but after I started searching for 
information on Instagram and even the homepages of different political 
parties, about what they believe in and do ... this is when I decided that 
my parents’ world view doesn’ really work for me. (Estonia, LGBT+ 
activist/ally). 


Estonian participants would also elevate a variety of causal links between 
social media use and acceptance of liberal political views, or an interest in 
contributing towards new social movements. Sometimes the older gen- 
eration’s perceived racism and homophobia were directly attributed to 
their limited social media use. 


Conclusion 


Overall, we argue that there are both significant similarities as well as 
interesting differences between how politically active youth in Estonia, 
Greece, and the United Kingdom incorporate social media into their 
political participatory practices, articulate their motivations for doing so, 
and see social media shaping youth participatory practices in general. 
While all interviewed youths said that online activities are an impor- 
tant part of activism, Greek youths argued that online political participa- 
tion can never compare to what happens in the streets, while Estonian 
interviewees, in contrast, tended to emphasize online activities as that 
which makes a difference. Youths in all three countries use similar plat- 
forms, but the ways these are used vary, that is young people use less 
Facebook in Estonia and the United Kingdom, but still do use it to reach 
parents or older people; participants in Estonia and the United Kingdom 
use more Instagram and TikTok than Greek participants, and all follow 
debates on Twitter. Youths in all three countries also articulated a shift in 
platform preferences and perceptions as they became more politically 
active. Motivations to choose a particular platform (Facebook, Instagram, 
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TikTok, or Twitter), feature (post vs. story, group vs. own feed), as well as 
a geo-cultural/linguistic space (e.g., ‘local TikTok’ vs. ‘international 
TikTok’) rely on imagined affordances, intended audiences, but also one’s 
sense of vulnerability to surveillance and harassment. That, in turn, is 
situated within the broader political context of the country, the preva- 
lence and strength of activist organizations that might support a young 
person faced with cyberbullying or surveillance. Young peoples political 
participation, therefore, is enacted via overlapping, relational, and net- 
worked ecosystems (Neal & Neal, 2013, see also chapter “How Can We 
Understand the Everyday Digital Lives of Children and Young People?”), 
which is concurrently socially mediated (e.g., the personal, peer, school 
family, social activism ecosystems, cf. van Dijck & Poell, 2013) and where 
social media itself functions as an activist ecosystem (DeVito et al., 2018) 
with particular affordances. This means that how social media shapes 
youth activism—whether it is a hurdle, or an enabler of youth participa- 
tion is situational and contextual, hinged on individual young peoples 
experienced position within their personal and broader societal ecosys- 
tems and on their particular social media ecosystem—the platforms they 
use, the features they have, the (imagined) audiences they have access to 
(DeVito et al., 2018). 

Youths in Estonia, Greece, and the United Kingdom said they had 
found their way to activism through personal and peer experiences of 
discrimination, as well as social media narratives of injustice. Youth in all 
three countries articulated disappointment and disenchantment with 
local politicians and local party politics and tended to care about issues of 
global justice (Lievrouw, 2011; Juris & Pleyers, 2009), which social 
media played a dominant role in delivering information about. An eco- 
systemic view of the motivators and hindrances in youth experiences of 
socially mediated political participation invites exploring how social 
media platform affordances and imagined audiences (DeVito et al., 2018; 
Treré & Mattoni, 2016) as well as peer, family, and school support co- 
constitute young people’s sense of political self-efficacy. Participants, who 
said that the risk of cyberbullying discourages them from speaking up on 
social media, also said that they think that those young people, who use 
social media as political activists, probably have ‘a very strong friendship 
group or a family that has their back’. Young peoples political 
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participation as such, and politically motivated social media use more 
narrowly, is grounded in a young persons broader personal and social 
ecosystem (Bronfenbrenner, 1979). At the same time, young people 
whose political views diverge from their classmates’, parents’, grandpar- 
ents’, and teachers’ views can and do often turn to social media for infor- 
mation, a sense of belonging, support, and examples of persuasive rhetoric 
to use to defend one’s views. Social media and conventional social institu- 
tions do not thus only function as concurrent and convergent shapers of 
young peoples politics, they can at times also function as competing 
forces and resources. 
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Introduction 


A review of the research on children and digital technology uncovers a 
field occupied with warnings of the possible risks and consequences for 
children (Lemmens et al., 2011; Livingstone et al., 2014; Odgers & 
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Jensen, 2020; Smahel et al., 2012; Wang et al., 2015). Such concerns are 
related to both well-being and health (Goodyear et al., 2018; Mishna 
et al., 2010; OECD, 2018), and online safety and security (Dowdell & 
Bradley, 2010; Livingstone et al., 2015; Marsh et al., 2010; Strasburger 
et al., 2010). Livingstone and Smith (2014) suggest that not all digital 
risk results in actual harm and that there is a need to recognise protective 
or resilience factors that will reduce the vulnerability of children. This is 
one of the main aims of this chapter through our focus on the digitally 
responsible child. 

The everyday lives of the so-called digital generation have been trans- 
formed by digital technologies. Children interact with digital technology, 
and there are constant concerns that they are not fully equipped to tackle 
the challenges faced by the increased saturation of digital technology 
despite that they form most Internet users today (Durkee et al., 2012). 
Such challenges can, for example, be excessive screen time, online bully- 
ing and harassment, and other issues related to their well-being. 

With increased access to digital technology, children and young people 
can locate, organise and coordinate groups of like-minded youth with 
shared interests, thus contributing to collaboration and togetherness. 
This allows for unlimited learning opportunities, entertainment and con- 
nections with a wide audience. This may also give the impression that all 
young people are digital natives, well-connected and highly digitally 
competent, but does this expansive access overlook the importance of 
children being digitally responsible? 

In this chapter, we choose to use the term digital responsibility as a part 
of children’s and young peoples digital competence (Gudmundsdottir 
et al., 2020). Digital responsibility is an important aspect of the EU digi- 
tal competence framework, which includes ‘information and data liter- 
acy, communication and collaboration, media literacy, digital content 
creation (including programming), safety (including digital wellbeing 
and competences related to cybersecurity), intellectual property related 
questions, problem solving and critical thinking’ (Council of the 
European Union, 2018, Section 4). The framework also recognises that 
engagement with digital technologies and content requires ‘a reflective 
and critical attitude’ and ‘an ethical, safe and responsible approach’ to the 
use of digital tools. Being digitally responsible means having the online 
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social skills to take part in online life in an ethical, respectful way and 
understanding rules and regulations. Digital competence serves as the 
overarching term in our study, even though we acknowledge that various 
other concepts are in use (Hatlevik et al., 2015), whereas digital respon- 
sibility relates to ethical, attitudinal and legislative aspects of using digital 
technology or navigating online (see Table 1). Furthermore, we under- 
stand digital responsibility not only relating to online technologies but 
also including the social (physical) situatedness of digital technology that 
goes beyond being online. By doing so, we attempt to focus on the active 
responsible behaviour, attitudes and voices of children and young people 
as well as their actions and understanding. 

The children and young people in our study come from three different 
countries (Estonia, Norway and Romania) and range between 10 and 
16 years of age. We aim to raise the issue of how children and young 
people relate to digital responsibility through their own voices and pose 
the following research question: 

How do children and young people talk about and understand digital 
responsibility? 

The emphasis on developing awareness and becoming a digitally 
responsible person is important in young people’s lives as digital respon- 
sibility includes themes such as online identity and trust; online interac- 
tions, including issues related to online bullying and harassment; the 
critical evaluation of online content (Flanagin & Metzger, 2008) and 
how to share content according to copyright rules (Livingstone et al., 


Table 1 Overview of concepts—conceptualising digital responsibility 


Digital Concept Dimensions Analytical indicators 
competence Digital Legal aspects ` e Copyright and 
responsibility plagiarism 
e Privacy and data 
protection 
Ethical aspects e Responsibility for self 
and others 
e Moral agency 
e Sense of trust, 
friendship, goodwill 
Attitudinal e Online behaviour and 
aspects identities 
e Online bullying 
e Critical source 
awareness 
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2011, 2015). Digital responsibility also includes rights and participation 
for the digital generation. Furthermore, the importance of addressing this 
concept can be seen through policymaker’s view on the use of digital 
technologies to enable young people to navigate the complexity of per- 
meating technologies (European Commission, 2016), and teachers and 
school authorities are increasingly adding digital responsibility to the 
agenda to prevent online risks and increase young people’s resilience 
(European Commission, 2022). What has been researched to a lesser 
extent is how children and young people themselves experience their 
digital lives and how they understand and relate to digital responsibility. 


Children’s and Young People’s Voices 
and the Country Context 


The children and young people in this study come from three countries, 
Estonia, Norway and Romania, and we came in contact with the children 
through their schools. Each of the countries represents a different geo- 
graphical area in Europe with slightly different educational systems, strat- 
egies for digitalisation and access to digital technology, including the 
Internet (Ayllón et al., 2023). Before exploring how children and young 
people in the three countries consider digital responsibility, it may be 
necessary to briefly introduce the characteristics of the education systems 
and curricula. We consider it necessary for the upcoming comparison of 
the different contexts to provide information on the differences between 
and similarities of the three countries with regard to how they address 
digitalisation in education. 


The Context of Children in Estonia 


Digitalisation has gained increased attention in Estonia. In the Lifelong 
Learning Strategy 2020, one of the strategic goals was a ‘digital turn’, 
including applying modern digital technology in learning and teaching 
more expediently and effectively. Currently, Estonias Digital Agenda 
2030 is in place. The curriculum in Estonia builds on competences that 
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are promoted in both basic school (Grades 1—9) and upper secondary 
schools (Grades 10—12). In the curricula, competence is defined as a set 
of knowledge, skills and attitudes that ensure the ability to act creatively, 
entrepreneurially, flexibly and effectively and is important in developing 
a person and a citizen. Digital competence is taught in both basic schools 
(divided into three stages of study: Grades 1-3, 4-6 and 7-9) and upper 
secondary schools and was added to the national curricula in 2014. While 
other competences in the curricula differ based on level (being more 
comprehensive in upper secondary school), digital competence is 
described at the same level both in basic and upper secondary school. 
Thus, the ability to use digital technology for finding, storing and creat- 
ing content, communication and cooperation in digital environments as 
well as being aware of the risks and having the knowledge to protect one’s 
privacy, personal data and digital identity are all part of digital compe- 
tence in general education. In addition, this competence in the curricula 
follows the same moral and value principles on digital platforms as in 
everyday life. Schools in Estonia not only promote digital skills but rather 
view digital skills as a broader set of competences, combining digital skills 
with knowledge and attitudes. 


The Context of Children in Norway 


The latest digitalisation strategy for kindergartens and schools in Norway 
(2023-2030) aims to offer support to school authorities and teachers 
regarding privacy issues and the significance of teachers’ professional digi- 
tal competence. It recognises the importance of children’s digital compe- 
tence for their future education, social development, identity formation, 
and overall ability to participate and contribute to society. Digital skills 
have been defined as a basic skill in the Norwegian curricula (Norwegian 
Directorate for Education and Training [NDET], 2020) for both pri- 
mary (Grades 1-7) and lower secondary (Grades 8—10) and upper sec- 
ondary schools (Grades 11—13) since 2006. Digital skills in Norway 
include digital responsibility. This stipulates that children must be able to 
follow privacy rules online, show consideration (including positive atti- 
tudes), and behave ethically and responsibly online. The curriculum 
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highlights the use of online sources and the understanding of copyright 
regulations as a skill when creating and re-creating materials. As such, the 
curricula present various aspects of digital responsibility, where students 
are responsible users, not only ensuring their own safety but also that of 
others. This entails more than adhering to an instrumental and rigid list 
of dos and don'ts but rather encompasses attitudes and how students 
express their own identity online, how they deal with inappropriate 
behaviour and harassment, and cultivate a critical awareness of online 
information, and so forth. 


The Context of Children in Romania 


The new Strategy for the Digitalisation of Education (2021—2027) aims 
to digitalise much of the Romanian population in terms of developing 
digital competence. Some of the changes to be implemented starting in 
the fall of 2022 include obligatory courses on digital competence for 
primary school children (Grades 1—4) and revising the curricula of infor- 
matics/ICT classes in the first level of secondary schools and high levels 
(Grades 5—8 and 9—12/13). The curriculum, at both levels, should also 
include elements of eSafety. Digital competence in Romania follows the 
general guidance of the European Commission’s (EC) definition as con- 
fidence in use, critical and responsible use of digital technologies, as well 
as their use for education, work, and participation in society (European 
Commission et al., 2022). The educational framework in Romania states 
elements related to cybersecurity: intellectual property rights, privacy 
online and general safety online. However, these elements are only 
included in the curricula for the middle school level. There is no formal 
provision of digital responsibility at the primary level, but the new strat- 
egy aims to introduce obligatory elements related to digital competence 
in primary school and revise and update the curricula for the middle 
school classes. According to the EU statistics on income and living condi- 
tions (EU-SILC) 2019, the digital disparity in Romania is still the high- 
est in all of Europe, with three out of ten children living in digital 
deprivation (Ayllón et al., 2023). 
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In summary, all three countries incorporate elements of digital respon- 
sibility into their curricula, along with digitalisation strategies. However, 
there are variations among the countries in terms of access and the extent 
to which digital competence is emphasised in education. 


Conceptual Framework 


The PEAT conceptual model (Dicte, 2019) informs this study. PEAT 
describes four dimensions when developing digital competence—peda- 
gogical, ethical, attitudinal and technical (PEAT)—and was originally 
developed as a part of an Erasmus project between four European coun- 
tries and teams of teacher educators wanting to better understand the 
development of teachers’ digital competence. The model has been used in 
several studies, such as in a cross-country comparison by Hathaway et al. 
(2023), Gudmundsdottir et al. (2020) and Milton et al. (2021) as well as 
when unpacking the concept of professional digital competence 
(McDonagh et al., 2021). In this study, we draw on two of the dimen- 
sions that are relevant for understanding children’s and young people’s 
digital responsibility, namely, the ethical and attitudinal dimensions. As 
our study focuses on children, the pedagogical dimension naturally is not 
applicable, while the technological dimension is not the focus of this 
study. Additionally, we expand the ethical dimension with a legal dimen- 
sion as digital responsibility is closely connected with juridical aspects 
and various regulations regarding privacy, copyright, etc. While the legal 
and ethical can be viewed as closely linked, it is useful to separate them to 
highlight different aspects: While an action can be legally justified (‘can’), 
it may be unethical (‘should’). The ethical is related to values and moral 
issues, while the legal aspects are more tangible, are regulated by law and 
may have greater consequences. 

Furthermore, the attitudinal, ethical and legal concepts are interre- 
lated. For example, we chose to discuss ‘digital bullying’ as an attitudinal 
aspect, whereas it could also be defined as both an ethical and/or a legal 
aspect of digital responsibility depending on the situation. Being an atti- 
tudinal issue, we want to emphasise that unhealthy attitudes precede the 
bullying ‘activity’ itself. Such understanding is important in all preventive 
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work in schools. We use these three overall dimensions to unpack the 
concept of digital responsibility and explore the extent to which children 
and young people employ and discuss aspects around one or more of 
these three dimensions in relation to their education. In Table 1, we see 
the three-dimensional distinctions of digital responsibility, namely, the 
legal, ethical and attitudinal aspects. 


Legal Dimension 


The first dimension of responsible use is the legal aspect, as regulated 
through rules and regulations. For the digitally responsible child, online 
behaviour involves having an awareness of the legal rules underlying 
online actions and the consequences that violations of these rules might 
bring. Research on the legal dimension of acting responsibly online 
underscores copyright and privacy as two main areas of concern (Giæver 
et al., 2017; Munthe et al., 2022) and includes data protection. These 
issues (copyright, privacy and data protection) are somewhat intertwined. 
An example of this is the posting of images online. In terms of rules and 
regulations, posting an image of a person without the consent of the 
photographer and the person photographed would violate both the copy- 
right of the photographer as well as the privacy of the person photo- 
graphed and may have legal repercussions. Knowing how to protect your 
personal data is a step in ensuring that private matters remain private. 
However, for the sake of clarity, we will discuss copyright separately. 


Copyright and Plagiarism 


Copyright refers to an understanding of how ‘copyright and licences 
apply to data, digital information and content’ (European Commission 
et al., 2022, p. 31). Copyright, or intellectual property rights, refers to 
both the legal and moral rights given to the creator of content. The mis- 
appropriation of intellectual property is a breach of copyright, such as 
downloading music or videos which one has not paid for (Ma et al., 
2007). Plagiarism, or the taking of someone else’s work and presenting it 
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as one’s own, is one example of violating an author’s copyright. Nwosu 
and Chukwuere (2020) raise issues of what factors are behind students’ 
plagiarism and what strategies can be used to reduce plagiarism. They 
conclude that a crucial element is students’ understanding of the concept 
of plagiarism as well as diverging methods of plagiarism. 

Several studies address children’s and young peoples awareness and 
knowledge of, or lack of, copyright rules online (Chen & Shen, 2018; 
Chu et al., 2020; Ma et al., 2007, 2008). A study by Maxwell et al. (2008) 
found that students’ attitudes towards plagiarism indicate a lack of stu- 
dent awareness of different nuances of plagiarism. Ma et al. (2007) indi- 
cate that young people are developing a more lenient attitude towards 
cheating, especially considering the ease of access. Furthermore, their 
findings indicate that students’ understanding of plagiarism was limited 
and that students plagiarise due to peer culture (p. 77). Ma et al.’s find- 
ings capture a core concern—that of illegal behaviour becoming more 
accepted. Against this background, it is therefore crucial to understand 
how children and young people understand copyright in terms of active 
responsible behaviour online. 


Privacy and Data Protection 


An abundance of personal data is gathered through various platforms in 
schools (Selwyn, 2016; Williamson, 2017). Personal data refers to infor- 
mation that can identify a person directly or indirectly, such as name, 
identification number and location data (European Union, 2016). 
Privacy, and being in control of one’s data, is moreover defined as a basic 
human right for all, including children and young people (UN General 
Assembly, 1989). 

Chen and Shen (2018) highlight the importance of guiding students 
to act responsibly online, where privacy and data protection are crucial 
elements. Stoilova et al. (2021) raise the issue of what children under- 
stand about privacy in the digital environment, whereas Selwyn and 
Pangrazio (2018) highlight the need to foster ‘data agency’ or the notion 
of empowering children and young people in self-managing personal 
data. Stoilova et al. (2021) identify the privacy paradox as the ‘gap 
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between a claimed concern for privacy online and actual behaviour 
(Stoilova et al., 2021, p. 569). Selwyn and Pangrazio’s (Selwyn & 
Pangrazio, 2018) findings indicate that despite being aware of privacy 
and data protection issues and ‘uncertainties regarding personal data 
(p. 11), teenagers in their study (13—17-year-olds) were not always reflec- 
tive of their actions. 

The legal dimension is therefore knowing about and being able to 
apply rules and regulations to keep personal data private and thus pro- 
tected. The legal dimension also means knowing about and being able to 
apply rules and regulations governing intellectual property rights (copy- 
right), where the misuse of others’ intellectual property, such as appropri- 
ating another’s creation(s) (e.g. text) as one’s own, can be labelled 
plagiarism. Thus, the legal dimension encompasses the rules and regula- 
tions of privacy, data protection and copyright (or intellectual property 
rights), as well as an understanding of the boundaries between the legal, 
ethical and attitudinal dimensions. 


The Ethical Dimension 


The need to recognise how children and young people can act safely and 
reflectively in the digital world requires the competence to think and talk 
about ethics and values, with some researchers pointing to the need to 
focus on virtue-based ethics or virtue ethics (Chang & Chou, 2015; 
Vallor, 2010). While children and young people may have the capacity to 
think morally and ethically, they still need to recognise situations as moral 
or ethical, such as those relating to justice, rights and consequences for 
others. Thus, personal responsibility for oneself and others goes beyond 
formal and legal responsibility and is linked to values and moral princi- 
ples or moral agency (Bandura, 2002). According to Bebeau et al. (1999), 
‘moral sensitivity’, or understanding how our own actions affect others, is 
as important as the capacity to reason and make judgments. Yet, Colby 
and Damon (1992) suggest that even when children and young people 
may possess a moral awareness, they may not always act morally; that is 
moral thinking does not coincide with moral conduct. Understanding 
and acting in moral and ethical ways in the everyday use of digital 
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technology requires making choices that constitute both opportunities 
and challenges faced by children and young people. 

Issues related to justice, rights and consequences to others mean that 
the ethical dimension spills over to the legal dimension as this concerns 
situations related to risks, such as those linked to privacy and data protec- 
tion. For instance, the use or misuse of personal data has been widely 
addressed in the research literature (Ahn, 2011; Freitas et al., 2017; 
Lehavot et al., 2012; Soraghan et al., 2015; Williamson, 2017). Many of 
these studies are particularly related to individual well-being, either a real 
or perceived sense of feeling stigmatised when one’s privacy is infringed 
upon (Mittelstadt, 2017). While children and young people might show 
concern about their online privacy, this may not always be displayed in 
their behaviour (Boyd & Hargittai, 2010). It may not lead to a sense of 
trust, friendship or goodwill when behaviour differs from the under- 
standing of digital responsibility. 

We recognise that children and young people are quickly becoming 
the largest user groups of this technology, and yet they are often not fully 
aware of how to protect themselves and their personal information and 
are often seen as vulnerable. Moreover, children and young people often 
do not make decisions about what devices, applications or platforms are 
used either at home or at school. The result is that parents and/or schools 
are mediating the access to and use of technology and therefore need to 
provide sufficient guidance in terms of the ethical dimension (Livingstone 
& Byrne, 2018). 

For Ess (2015, 2016), a key element in ethical reflections regarding 
digital technology is our assumptions as human beings and moral agents, 
including our responsibilities not only to ourselves but also to others. 
Thus, children and young people also have ethical agency. 

Our primary ethical theories and approaches rested on the assumption 
that human identity is primarily singular and individual: and thereby, 
moral agency and responsibility were tied directly—and, most often, exclu- 
sively—to single individuals. But for several decades now, our concep- 
tions of human selfhood and identity have begun to shift towards various 
relational conceptions—conceptions that stress a sense of identity as 
inextricably interwoven with various relationships (familial, social, natu- 


ral and so on) that define us as relational selves (Ess, 2015, pp. 48-49). 
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For the digitally responsible child, this means that ethical agency is 
shared and distributed among a network of relationships, requiring ethi- 
cal responsibilities and a sense of trust (O’Neill, 2012). “Trust is impor- 
tant in personal relationships, for the individual’s good as well as for 
building self-trust’ (Turculet, 2014, p. 970). Trust is understood as the 
readiness to be vulnerable to others and relying on the goodwill of others 
in the interaction, not doing harm and showing respect in accordance 
with shared norms and values (Bormann et al., 2021, p. 122). While the 
use of digital technology is structured and mediated first and foremost by 
parents, schools and peer cultures as well as the wider society, these same 
arenas and actors can also mediate how children and young people 
develop relationships, many of which now take place also online. For 
O’Neill (2012) this means that 


the contextual knowledge ... contributing to judgements about trustwor- 
thiness are filtered through different relationships, the most important of 
which are those that exist between parents and children, and between chil- 
dren and their peers, teachers and other influential socializing agencies. In 
each instance, knowledge, experience and trust are important factors in 
determining the outcomes involved. (p. 553) 


The data below (the ‘voices’) from children and young people display 
continuous negotiations between many of the ethical issues we have dis- 
cussed. More importantly, the routine social practices that give meaning 
to their lives, and simultaneously the broader perspective about ‘good’ 
behaviour influencing their activities, are shaped by societal expectations, 
requirements, norms and power imbalances (Bauwens & Mostmans, 
2020). Through their experiences, children and young people are devel- 
oping expectations towards each other in terms of norms and values 
within the digital ecosystems in which they interact. For the digitally 
responsible child, developing and having trust is a crucial moral and ethi- 
cal part of digital responsibility. 
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The digitally responsible child also includes an attitudinal dimension, 
which has to do with being social online and a responsible online citizen. 
Martzoukou et al. (2020, p. 1414) agree that digital competence involves 
‘not only technology mastery, i.e. the abilities, competencies, capabilities 
and skills required for using digital technology, media and tools, but also 
a digital mindset, which consists of attitudes and behaviours necessary to 
develop as a critical, reflective and lifelong twenty-first-century learner’. 
Reviewing the literature, McGarr and McDonagh (2019) claim that an 
attitudinal dimension rarely appears as a part of the digital competence 
frameworks. For Bawden (2001), addressing questions of understanding, 
meaning and context is also crucial. There is a need to focus both on 
technical mastery and simultaneously on a ‘digital mindset within con- 
text’ (Martzoukou et al., 2020, p. 1414), such as how children and young 
people interact socially online and which attitudes they express. 
Furthermore, Gazi (2016) sees the attitudinal dimension as revolving 
around the idea of digital citizenship as ‘a socially constructed set of prac- 
tices and the norms of behaviours’ which also ‘facilitates individual devel- 
opment and protects social values in digital society’ (p. 139). Still, the 
term digital citizenship is used in different ways across disciplines as Chen 
et al. (2021) present in their study on conceptualising and measuring 
digital citizenship which adds further complexity to this field. 


Online Behaviour and Identities 


Children and young people explore and reflect on questions about their 
values and ideals online. These can be related to who they want to become, 
whom they follow on social media and who they view as role models. In 
short, children are greatly influenced by others’ perceptions and precon- 
ceptions in their online behaviour (Mascheroni et al., 2015; Pandit, 
2015). They interact through online communication with various apps, 
using online gaming or social media platforms. Doing so, children and 
young people exploit the opportunities to both stay in touch with friends 
and family as well as to communicate on school (home)work. As a part of 
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their online exploration, children and young people often experiment 
with different identities. They push boundaries in search of who they 
want to become or who they seek to be. Different alternatives and paths 
sometimes become quite extreme (Lehdonvirta & Räsänen, 2011; 
Mascheroni et al., 2015). Consequently, there is widespread concern 
regarding the influence of digital technologies on children’s emotional 
well-being. Hoge et al. (2017) further emphasise the need for additional 
research to explore how education and increased discourse on the distinc- 
tion between online and real-life identities among young individuals can 
mitigate the negative effects of online peer pressure. 

While we recognise that social media affects how children and young 
people interact, attitudes play an important role in what they share and 
how they conduct their online behaviour. This echoes what Boyd (2010) 
wrote as early as 2010 when she claimed that social media changes the 
way children and young people exercise their online identities. She also 
emphasises the importance of being conscious of the unknown online 
audience and the online replicability which causes children to selectively 
choose how they represent themselves online. While digital platforms, 
online technology and in particular social media change the way children 
and young people interact, it is the attitudes that primarily influence how 
children and young people express their identity/ies and behave online. 


Online Bullying 


The most severe online behaviour that children and young people experi- 
ence has to do with online bullying and harassment (Gudmundsdottir 
et al., 2020; Livingstone et al., 2011, 2015; Choi, 2016; Mason et al., 
2014; Metzger & Flanagin, 2013). Bullying is strongly related to well- 
being and mental health, and the consequences of bullying are grim for 
those involved (Mark et al., 2019). Bullying has been defined as ‘long- 
standing violence, physical or psychological, conducted by an individual 
or a group directed against an individual who is not able to defend him- 
self in the actual situation’ (Roland, 1989, p. 21), and Olweus (1990, 
1993) describes it as aggressive repeated behaviour that is both inten- 
tional and involves an imbalance between the victim and the one(s) 
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carrying out the bullying. Online bullying is conducted through digital 
platforms or digital technologies. In recent research, Lund et al. (2017) 
advocate for a slightly different view of bullying and rather understand 
bullying as a set of complex social processes. Thus, the bullying of chil- 
dren and young people includes actions by adults or children that prevent 
the experience of belonging, being important and having the opportu- 
nity to participate. 

Whereas online bullying certainly relates to both legal and ethical 
aspects, we have categorised it within the attitudinal dimension to under- 
score the significance of attitudes as a crucial preventive measure against 
online bullying (Park et al., 2021). When dealing with online bullying, 
we see that it: (a) always involves attitudes towards other people and their 
online identities, (b) involves more than one person, and (c) and is part 
of complex social processes (Lund et al., 2017). Knowledge about online 
bullying is important to detect and avoid risks and instances of harass- 
ment as being the victim of online bullying profoundly affects the psy- 
chological well-being of children and young people, leading to forms of 
depression and anxiety (Hoge et al., 2017; Kreski et al., 2022). School 
children reporting online bullying are more likely to report depression, 
anxiety and self-harm, according to Kowalski and Limber (2013), even 
though they rarely report these incidents to adults (Daneback et al., 
2018). Hence, online bullying stands as the most devastating form of 
bullying impacting the mental health and overall well-being of young 
people (Mark et al., 2019). Online bullying thrives on inappropriate and 
often dangerous attitudes, entailing severe negative behaviours that detri- 
mentally affect the well-being of children and young people. 


Critical Source Awareness 


Another aspect of the attitudinal dimension relates to critical source 
awareness. Children and young people are surrounded by online infor- 
mation, making critical source awareness an important part of being digi- 
tally competent. Pérez-Escoda et al. (2021) point out the difficulties 
students have in comprehending different types of documents and they 
particularly point to the need of critical thinking skills in order to raise 
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critical source awareness. Children’s and young people’s critical source 
awareness is not spontaneous (Braasch et al., 2013); meaning it is nota 
skill that occurs naturally or automatically but rather something that 
must be acquired through learning and education. Whereas most chil- 
dren and young people use the Internet as a source of information, both 
at school and at home, they have difficulties comprehending online 
information and separating real news from false or misleading online 
information (Breakstone et al., 2019; McGrew et al., 2018). For exam- 
ple, they do not ask the ‘correct’ questions or question the authority of 
the text, that is making a distinction between advertisement and online 
information (Frones et al., 2011). Children and young people also need 
to acquire the skills to cultivate awareness regarding the credibility and 
quality of online information, as well as the ability to discern and identify 
instances of fake news. 

In the following section, we will introduce the methodological 
approach when exploring digital responsibility in each of the three coun- 
tries and how the voices of children and young people were captured. 


Method 


The data reported in this chapter includes a design in which the same 
students were interviewed at two different intervals, first in the spring 
and again in the following autumn. The two interviews marked a shift for 
the participants from one education phase to another (from primary to 
secondary school or lower secondary to upper secondary school). For 
instance, in Norway, this meant that children normally aged 12 were 
interviewed when they were still in primary school (Grade 7) and then 
again, usually at age 13, when they had entered lower secondary school 
(Grade 8). In each country, the age of the children differed slightly, as the 
intention was to focus on a natural transition phase in education in each 
country. This explains and provides insights into the different age ranges 
of the participants and how they view digital responsibility. The data col- 
lection followed a qualitative research approach that involved interview- 
ing a minimum of six children in each of the participating countries. The 
selection rationale and ethical considerations of the sample are pre- 
sented below. 
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The data in all three countries were collected between May 2021 and 
January 2022. While each team had planned face-to-face interviews, only 
the first set of interviews in Romania were conducted face-to-face. The 
rest of the interviews, both round two in Romania and rounds one and 
two in Estonia and Norway, were conducted via Zoom. We were initially 
concerned that conducting interviews via Zoom would create challenges 
for some of the participants to speak freely as our previous experience is 
that it can be slightly inhibiting for them to talk with strangers (the 
researchers), not having met them before. We were, however, pleasantly 
surprised by the ease of using Zoom for the interviews, which also made 
recording the interviews easy. Using Zoom was also easier in terms of 
time consumption, not only regarding the time it would have taken to 
travel to the different schools or homes of the children but also in finding 
a time that suited everyone. It was also easier given that the participants 
could be interviewed in a place of their choosing, such as their home. 
This flexibility was appreciated and resulted in the participants being 
relaxed and interested in participating in the study. What we missed out 
on was the possibility of getting an accurate impression of the school 
districts, but instead, we may have gained valuable insights into the 
domestic environments and personal lives of many of the children. 

To participate in the study, written consent from parents or caregivers 
was collected, and the participants themselves also provided their consent 
either in written or verbal form. This way, we made sure that both the 
parent and the child/young person had agreed to participate and had all 
the information needed to give their consent. 

In all three countries, the interviews were transcribed and translated 
from the local language to English, and all transcription files were de- 
identified, as agreed in the data protocol for the DigiGen project, making 
it easier to work with the data outside of the secure server where the data 
are stored. The analysis of the Estonian data was conducted by one 
researcher (author #4), and the results were validated in discussions with 
the other researcher (author #6). As a result of the discussion, a few of the 
analysed texts were moved among the coding categories. The Norwegian 
team members worked with the data both individually and during group 
analysis sessions (authors #1, #2 and #3), and the Romanian data were 
analysed primarily by the Romanian researcher (author #5). 
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Table 2 Overview of the data 
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Romania 
Estonia Pseudonyms Norway Pseudonyms Aged Pseudonyms 
Aged 15-16 Estonia Aged 12-13 Norway 11-12 Romania 
Interview 1 6 Girls: Laura, 11 Girls: Emma, 6 Girls: Lidia, 
Spring 2021 3 girls, 3 Liis, Kelly 3 girls, 8 Lea, Hedda 4 girls, 2 Isabela, 
boys Boys: Mark, boys Boys: Jakob, boys loana, 
Interview 2 6 Rasmus, 11 Magnus, 6 Marina 
Autumn 3 girls, 3 Oliver 3 girls, 8 Noah, Agirls,2 Boys: Matei, 
2021 boys boys Tobias, boys George 
Total 12 22 Lukas, Axel, 12 
interviews Henrik, Elias 


The participant distribution among the three countries can be observed 
in Table 2. The number of Norwegian participants surpasses that of 
Romanian and Estonian children due to a higher level of initial interest 
to participate. Consequently, the findings presented are somewhat 
skewed, with Norwegian children receiving greater emphasis and repre- 
sentation in this chapter. 

‘The analysis for this chapter was conducted in two stages following a 
thematic analysis approach (Braun & Clarke, 2012). Both stages involved 
‘identify, analysing and reporting on patterns (themes) within the data’ 
(Braun & Clarke, 2006, p. 79). The initial analysis (the first stage) was 
conducted using a joint category coding system, which was used for all 
the countries participating in this part of the overall project (see 
Eickelmann et al., 2022). It was developed deductively in collaboration 
with all participating country teams, but inductive categories could also 
be generated during the initial analysis in each of the countries. In the 
second stage, each of the three country teams (Estonia, Norway and 
Romania) searched for theoretical connections and emerging themes 
relating to digital responsibility that, according to Braun and Clarke 
(2006), entails focusing on ‘a more detailed analysis of some aspect of the 
data (p. 84), which is described in more detail in the sections below. This 
ongoing analysis allowed us to further refine the specifics of each theme 
from the first stage, serving to develop the overall analysis for this chapter 
(Braun & Clarke, 2012). Using this approach proved useful in searching 
for and identifying common threads that extended across the entire set of 
interviews for the three countries. Below, we provide details on the sam- 
pling of the three countries. 
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Estonia 


In Estonia, compulsory education ends in Grade 9, and those graduating 
can choose whether to continue with their studies to secondary education 
(Grades 10-12); continue studying in a vocational school, which also 
allows acquiring a profession; or if desired, one might enter the job mar- 
ket as neither upper secondary nor vocational education is compulsory in 
Estonia. That educational tracks can vary, at least from the end of Grade 
9, was taken into consideration when recruiting. Participants were 
recruited using two strategies: (1) Teachers from different types of schools 
(rural/urban, large/small, etc.) were contacted with the request to share 
information about the project with the parents of their students. Further, 
teachers provided the researcher with parental contact information, or 
the parents contacted the researcher directly. (2) Purposive sampling was 
used to ensure diversity among the participants, such as by involving 
students from both large city schools and smaller communities with rural 
schools. Together, six students—three male and three female students— 
participated in the study, all aged 15 and 16. Compared to Norway and 
Romania, the Estonian sample consisted of the oldest young people in 
the study. 


Norway 


The initial data collection was planned to take place in May 2020, but 
due to the COVID-19 pandemic, the data collection was delayed until 
May 2021 and was completed in November 2021. In Norway, the three 
researchers (authors #1, #2 and #3) initially wanted to recruit partici- 
pants directly through schools across the country. However, this proved 
difficult due to continuing COVID restrictions, making visiting schools 
to recruit directly more difficult. In the end, we made use of partnership 
schools linked to Oslo Metropolitan University (OsloMet), where stu- 
dent teachers do their teacher training during their studies. Also, we used 
our own research networks and social media accounts to recruit children 
for the interviews. We sent an information email to 151 partnership 
schools along with an additional 35 schools all in the Eastern region of 
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Norway. The email was aimed at recruiting children in Grade 7 who 
could also be interviewed in Grade 8. We also used social media aimed at 
certain groups that we thought could help us in recruiting the partici- 
pants. When consent forms had been collected, we ended up with 11 
children aged 12—13 who were interviewed twice, once in May 2021 and 
again in October-November 2021. 


Romania 


In Romania, data collection was delayed due to the COVID-19 pan- 
demic. In the end, the first round of data collection took place at the 
beginning of June 2021 and the second round in October-November of 
the same year. The aim was to recruit children who were going from 
Grade 4 to Grade 5, meaning most of them were 11 years old when first 
interviewed and 12 at the time of the second round of data collection. 
‘The sampling was done using the professional networks of the Romanian 
DigiGen researchers, who sent out invitation emails to 20 contacts 
(teachers) in their networks. In the end, two schools were selected, with 
attention given to the heterogeneity of the sample in terms of the chil- 
dren’s gender, socioeconomic background, geographical location and the 
size of the locality. There were no children with migrant backgrounds, 
but one girl belonging to the Roma ethnic minority was included in 
the sample. 


Limitations 


One limitation of this study can be linked to the comparison of the three 
cases from Estonia, Norway and Romania due to differences in the edu- 
cation system and levels of emphasis on digital responsibility in the 
national curricula as well as the different age groups of the participants. 
Yet, we see the value of exploring the ways different dimensions of digital 
responsibility appear through the voices of children and young people. 
Also, while we thought that conducting interviews via Zoom was a limi- 
tation, it turned out to be a positive aspect, not only due to how easy it 
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was to record the sessions, but we also got to interview the children and 
young people in their natural environments, and it saved time and funds 
not having to travel to every child. A part of the challenge of researching 
digital responsibility is also that the three dimensions (ethical, legal and 
attitudinal) are interrelated and some might say overlapping. We have 
sought to justify our categorisation but recognise that this can be seen as 
arbitrary. As for the term digital responsibility, it is one of several concepts 
already in use for ethical, legal and (to a lesser extent) attitudinal aspects 
related to being active online. By selecting the term ‘responsibility’, we 
intend to underscore the significance of every persons responsible behav- 
iour, not only in terms of their actions but also in relation to their online 
communication with others. 


Digital Responsibility: Children’s and Young 
People’s Voices 


Whether a certain aspect of digital technology use in education and the 
lives of children and young people represents a challenge or an opportu- 
nity is influenced by where an individual is in their lifespan and the level 
of support they receive from the ecosystems surrounding them. For 
instance, children and young people use digital technology for various 
purposes and reasons, including gaming and social networking as well as 
in education, both in classrooms and for doing homework. As children 
and young people get older, the use of digital technology increases, which 
necessitates the need for understanding issues around privacy and auton- 
omy, including legal, attitudinal and ethical aspects of their use. According 
to the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD), education systems are recognising the need to support children 
and young people in becoming digitally responsible citizens (Burns & 
Gottschalk, 2019). Yet, the extent to which this is taking place in schools 
is closely linked to the aim of this chapter, where we focus attention on 
how young people talk about and understand several aspects related to 
digital responsibility. 
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Legal Dimension 


The curricula in Norway (NDET, 2020), Estonia (Estonian National 
Curriculum of Basic School, 2011; Estonian National Curriculum of the 
Upper Secondary School, 2011) and Romania (Romanian Ministry of 
Education, 2023) have different types of provisions for digital responsi- 
bility. In Estonia, the curricula include a horizontal, across-subjects focus 
on knowing how to protect one’s privacy and personal data, similar to the 
Norwegian curriculum. In addition, the Norwegian curriculum (NDET, 
2020) has an added focus on respecting the online intellectual property 
of others (copyright), while the Romanian curriculum highlight elements 
of cyber security. In the legal dimension, we asked whether children had 
learned about copyright, privacy and data protection. Our findings indi- 
cate that students appear to show an awareness of the legal dimension, 
such as the importance of protecting one’s own privacy, but were less 
knowledgeable on issues of copyright. The picture in Romania appears to 
be somewhat different as there is limited access to digital technology and 
devices for children at school, as opposed to Norway and Estonia, 
where limited access is not an issue (Ayllón et al., 2023). 


Privacy and Data Protection 


An important dimension of acting responsibly online is privacy and pro- 
tecting your personal data (Chen & Shen, 2018). When asked whether 
the children and young people had learned at school about privacy and 
data protection, several of the participants from Norway and Estonia 
referred to the importance of good passwords as part of data protection: 


Yes, we are still talking, we have even had lectures about this online secu- 
rity. [...] that you change your passwords twice a year, if not more. And 
then it must contain some capital letters, numbers, I don’t know, whatever 
else, well I don’t know, all kinds of letters and stuff. (Liis, Estonia) 


Our participants recognise strong passwords as those including a combi- 
nation of numbers, letters and special characters. Furthermore, 
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protecting one’s password and not giving information to strangers, some- 
thing many adults know about even from their own childhood, is some- 
thing children and young people see as important. In Norway, some of 
the participants reported that the topic of not sharing passwords and 
personal information was taken up in school or within peer groups: ‘It is 
really mostly about not sharing your password with anyone or somehow 
not sending personal information unless you know who it is’ (Elias, 
Norway). 

However, while several of the children and young people reported that 
they knew what constituted good passwords, others reported having ‘the 
same password for pretty much everything’ (Henrik, Norway) and only 
changing the password if ‘someone knows about my password’ (Henrik, 
Norway). Some of the participants reflected on what constitutes a good 
or bad password: 


We get passwords given to us by the school in first grade, and many people 
still have the same password. So, I know that there are quite a few who have 
“Sun12345’... Very good password. Very secure, haha. (Noah, Norway) 


This example demonstrates how schools undermine the importance of 
making good passwords and how the students are aware of that. For 
many of the children and young people we spoke to in Norway, creating 
good passwords is not something that schools are necessarily focusing on 
as part of digital responsibility (Noah, Magnus and Axel, Norway). While 
schools may not be focusing on this, other social settings (microsystems) 
surrounding children and young people can contribute: ‘we haven't talked 
about creating or how to create good passwords ... but I’ve been told how 
to make good passwords by my dad’ (Noah, Norway). Another respon- 
dent from Norway also points to the role of the home when he explains 
learning about ‘cookies and if one has parents who are concerned about 
this’ (Axel, Norway). These examples point to an important link between 
the two microsystems (home and school) in contributing to the develop- 
ment of digital responsibility. 

While passwords were an important theme for participants from both 
Estonia and Norway, the data from Romania shows that most children 
report having discussions about data protection at school, usually 
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conducted by the school principal or by the form teacher. These discus- 
sions appeared to focus on stolen money, hacked accounts, viruses and 
not sharing passwords or sensitive data with strangers. The focus of the 
data from Romania is more on warning of the risks of using the Internet 
and the possible consequences that this may have. For instance, one par- 
ticipant pointed out that 


[we talk] about viruses, they can take our accounts or get us into accounts. 
And, for example, there are hackers, or I dont know their name, what, for 
example, they can access accounts, take money ... [and the student elabo- 
rates further on talking with the teacher about this]. As far as I can remem- 
ber, yes. For example, if we go into some ad sites, we can have viruses on 
our phone, or we can go into some apps that can take our accounts, or 
money can be taken from our parents’ phones. (Matei, Romania) 


Furthermore, another Romanian participant shared that they were told 
that they ‘were not supposed to give data to strangers’ (Marina, Romania). 
This was discussed when they were prohibited from using their phone 
during class. Some of the children and young people in Romania men- 
tioned that they had special classes where police officers came to class to 
talk about privacy risks. Most of these discussions covered issues around 
privacy and data protection but little to no discussion about personal 
responsibility or personal behaviour online. Although the children were 
quite young, the interviews suggest that these lectures were rather focused 
on cautionary tales and scaring children and young people into not doing 
things that might be harmful to them, not on developing agentic respon- 
sible online behaviour. 


Interviewer: Mhh ... and have you told your teachers about the potential 
risks or problems with digital technologies? 

Ioana: In the fifth grade no, but in the fourth grade they notified us, and 
I found it very interesting because two ladies from the police came and 
talked to us about the risks and problems (Romania). 


What might be clear from the Romanian data as opposed to the data 
from Estonia and Norway is that there is more of a risk-oriented 
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discussion of what constitutes digital responsibility, highlighting a cul- 
ture of fear rather than proactive actions or the agency of children and 
young people. As such, the focus appears to be not on acting responsibly 
but rather on avoiding use altogether. 

A dimension of acting responsibly online is knowing the regulations 
governing posting an image online. The Norwegian and Estonian chil- 
dren and young people in our study report an awareness of the rules 
about posting pictures of others online. For instance, one participant 
does not post images of others online and explains that ‘we've learned it a 
little bit in school, but that’s pretty self-explanatory (Tobias, Norway). 
This highlights not only a restrictive attitude towards posting images 
online but also that what they learn at school is the basics and is viewed 
as ‘self-explanatory’. In Estonia, it seems that children and young people 
had limited discussions about online privacy at school. The children’s and 
young people’s understanding of this was that this was because ‘no one 
really cares’ (Mark, Estonia). 

However, we should be concerned about the discrepancy both within 
and between the three countries in how much children and young people 
know or learn about privacy and data protection, with some having good 
knowledge and others being left to figure it out perhaps on their own. 
Thus, the diversity of knowledge that children and young people have 
may depend on what happens in school or what their parents are inter- 
ested in or have competence in. What is clear is the need to ensure that 
all children and young people are aware of and can actively protect their 
privacy and their personal data. 


Copyright and Plagiarism 


Copying and using images posted online might be easy to do but is not 
always legal. How aware are children and young people of the legal aspect 
of making use of online images that are copyrighted? The Norwegian 
participants had heard the word but did not necessarily understand the 
concept: ‘I’ve heard it before, but I can’t tell you what it means’ (Tobias, 
Norway). Moreover, they also do not know what they need to consider. 
When Elias from Norway was asked whether he knows what is important 
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to consider when using pictures from the Internet in school assignments, 
he simply answered: “No, not really’. 

Regarding images, the Norwegian participants report that while they 
do not know what copyright is, they have ‘learned sort of if were going 
to make, not like posting things on TikTok and stuff like that, but if we're 
going to make presentations and stuff like that. We must always check 
somehow if the photo we take is allowed to be used’ (Hedda, Norway), 
indicating an awareness that there are rules governing the reuse of 
online images. 

Despite being aware that not all images from the Internet can be used 
at will, children and young people do not seem to know that there are 
different types of images that they can use legally. In asking the partici- 
pants about creative commons, one commented, ‘I have heard the word 
before, but I don’t really know what it means’ (Henrik, Norway). Again, 
we see that the words sound familiar, but the understanding is lacking. 

Still, some of the Estonian participants appear to understand what 
copyright refers to: 


Laura: That’s it, you can’t steal their work, someone else’s work. Because 
this work is copyrighted. 

Kelly: Well, for me it means that you cant use someone’s creation with- 
out asking their permission. 

Oliver: Yes, it does. Copyright is someone’s property on the Internet, 
could be said. [...] In particular, I have never copied anything from another 
person’s property on the Internet. 


Our findings indicate that while some of the children and young people 
were aware of what copyright means, there were also different attitudes to 
adhering to copyright rules depending on the type of intellectual prop- 
erty. For instance, one Norwegian boy who studies music in his spare 
time shared the following: 


Because we work with that in music, you can't take other peoples music 
and post it. You have to use your own. We're working on that. But like ... 
if you take a picture from the Internet and send it to someone, or use it in 
a PowerPoint or Word doc, then its not something like I dont think much 
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about if it is okay to use the image or not, then I use the image. 
(Axel, Norway) 


Interestingly, this participant seems to have a line drawn between not tak- 
ing other people’s music without permission, but this does not seem to 
apply to images from the Internet. The relaxed attitudes towards the use 
of images from the Internet are shared by other Norwegian participants 
when asked about school assignments and the use of pictures: 


Tobias: Eh, if we use pictures, then we just go on Google and just look up 
and take that picture. [...] 

Interviewer: Do you know which pictures are copyright protected and 
which ones aren't, for example? 

Tobias: No, but we dont have anything like that, we share it, or use it. 


In our data from Romania, copyright issues appear to focus more on 
plagiarism as teachers are more concerned with copying or stealing infor- 
mation from others, but what the participants tell us is that this is taught 
in an uncritical and rather authoritative way. Children do not have con- 
versations about the ethical implications of copyright infringement; they 
are simply forbidden to use devices and not given further explanations or 
options to engage with the topic of ethical work, copyright, fair use or 
plagiarism. Yet, the lack of discussion about copyright issues is something 
that also appears to be missing in the Norwegian context. 


Ethical Dimension 


Based on the ethical dimension in our framework, we highlight how chil- 
dren and young people talk about issues related to ethics as a part of digi- 
tal responsibility. In the ethical dimension, our aim is on doing the right 
thing, more specifically, ethical agency including issues of trust—friend- 
ship and goodwill—and a sense of responsibility for oneself and others— 
a moral agency and responsibility. 

Enabling friendship requires the building of trust and, more specifi- 
cally, interpersonal trust. In the narratives below, we show how children 
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and young people in Norway and Estonia talk about trust in relation- 
ships, about friendship and goodwill as part of the ethical dimensions of 
digital responsibility. For instance, one of the Norwegian participants 
explains when taking pictures and posting of friends, he states, ‘I always 
show them the pictures and ask if it is okay to post it, and I cannot recall 
having discussed this topic with the teacher in class’ (Elias, Norway). It 
seems that the knowledge of posting without permission comes from 
somewhere other than classroom lessons or school. For instance, accord- 
ing to one of the Norwegian children “its fairly self-explanatory’ (Lukas, 
Norway; see also Tobias, Norway in the section on protecting others’ 
privacy online), referring to only posting with permission. Yet, others 
suggest that this is a topic discussed between peers. 


Henrik: I always tend to ask them, at least first, if I can post it or yes. And 
so do they, always, if they've taken a picture of me then if they can post 
it .... we talk quite a bit during the student period [a period in class when 
students can take up issues that are important to them] in school, that we 
always have to ask before sharing and what is allowed and not allowed with 
sharing photos and such (Norway). 


It seems that ethical issues related to trust and friendship when using and 
posting photos are clearer and straightforward. However, when it comes 
to the use of images found online and using them in, such as in-class 
presentations, ethical lines related to trust in using or sharing them seem 
to get blurred: “Yes, we usually say that the images we use ... that every- 
one is allowed to use them and such, but ... we really just search for it, 
and if there’s a good picture, then we'll use it, but. Pm a little unsure’ 
(Henrik, Norway). Perhaps the challenge with online images is that there 
is not a personal relationship and as such trust is not expected to the same 
degree as it is with knowing someone and the trust you have in terms of 
friendship. 

Other aspects around the use of or posting images include consider- 
ations of ‘what the video is about, and then ask the others if they think 
it’s okay’ (Tobias, Norway). Asking others for their opinion can be related 
to trust, especially since children are generally dependent on others for 
information. 
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The importance of the social relationship and the dynamics of trust 
that are crucial for establishing a trusting relationship over time is specifi- 
cally exemplified by one of the Norwegian children when elaborating on 
not getting permission to post images of friends: 


Noah: Because it’s ... it’s not allowed ... And then there’s, regardless of 
whether it had been allowed then. So it would have been a very, very bad, 
a very bad, very badly done to do that. When someone doesn’t want you to. 
If there is anything. If there’s something someone doesn’t want you to post, 
then you shouldn't post it! 


For this child, trust relies on a repeated action that is critical for not only 
developing trust but also for maintaining that trust over time. The reper- 
cussions of breaking that trust and the consequences it might have for 
others and the relationship or interpersonal trust are clear. The impor- 
tance of being able to trust each other and not being unfair to each other 
shows a clear moral and ethical concern. 

The data from Estonia involve a somewhat older age group, and while 
issues of trust are evident, the lines between trust and distrust are more 
blurred. For instance, one of the young people interviewed in Estonia dem- 
onstrates this blurred line as the example does not necessarily show fear or 
worry but more the navigational complexity and ethical issues related to 
trust that are part of the everyday lives of children and young people. 


Mark: You have to have their permission and stuff. But I don’t know, it 
doesn’t really apply to us. If there’s some really crappy picture, then you still 
say, but actually, it doesn’t really matter, that we use [it]. The majority of 
my friends use an app like Snapchat, and it’s just a random selfie of a friend 
and then you send it to everyone who’s there. [...] Its not a thing anymore, 
to be kind of like, well, offended or well if you post a picture of someone, 
like on Instagram. If you send it to others then nothing really happens in 
general, that’s like a friendly thing. If you do take a photo of someone like 
a completely unknown person again, then it’s a different story. So that you 
can make sure. Actually, it still is that if it’s like a really crappy picture, 
youll understand it yourself, but also I’ve noticed lately, that you still ask, 
for example, the other day, a friend in the gym asked hey, can I still send it, 
I said ah, no, I dont care (Estonia). 
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It appears that this young person does not necessarily consider the actions 
of posting or sharing a photo of friends as a breach of trust or a sign of 
distrust. Yet, the line between trust and distrust becomes more blurred 
when referring to some unknown person, which, according to this young 
person, ‘is a different story’. The implicit meaning of the relationship 
between friends suggests confidence in the friendship and describes moral 
agency, which means that there is trust and goodwill towards one another. 

For the young people in Estonia, a close group of friends appears to 
suggest the existence of the interpersonal trust and that ‘I should ask 
them, that’s the main thing’ (Kelly, Estonia). Continuing: 


Kelly: Well, with some, I haven't asked, but it’s also that if I have, I once 
posted a video, I remember a friend and she said she didn’t like it, so I took 
it down right away. It just embarrassed her a little, but I haven't put it on 
my main account either, I have a private account with only about six peo- 
ple, I’ve put there, well, videos of [female] friends. 


In Romania the trust issue is mainly related to not trusting strangers 
online, as one participant explains: “To not give our personal data to 
strangers, not say our age and not say where we live’ (Marina, Romania). 
Romanian children were also given the advice not to steal from their par- 
ent’s credit cards to purchase apps or online games. For instance, one 
participant points out: “Yes, and how not to walk on [misuse] parents’ 
phones in the sense of bank cards, email passwords, or other passwords, 
not to give phone numbers or information to strangers on different appli- 
cations (Ioana, Romania). What appears to be crucial here is the trust or 
lack thereof in terms of strangers and the trust one should have in terms 
of closer relationships, such as those with parents and other family mem- 
bers. This can also be linked to moral agency and the responsibility one 
has to others for the decision made and actions taken. 


Moral Agency and Responsibility 


The moral agency emphasises an individuals ability to be responsible for 
their decisions and actions regardless of whether those actions are 
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evaluated as morally good or bad. Here, we try to uncover children’s and 
young people’s lived experiences and how they construe moral agency in 
digital ecosystems. 

Some of the participants do share with us that they consider their 
actions. ‘If Pm to be completely honest, I actually think I rarely post 
things. Think maybe it’s once a year or something. But I think about [my 
actions] very often, yes’ (Elias, Norway). Moral agency means being 
responsible towards others and for one’s own actions, but it can also mean 
how to act to avoid harm to others. 


Henrik: I have not experienced anything, but I have heard about others 
who are on Instagram that have had their account hacked into and who 
had had messages sent out and then they have to click on a link, and then 
they get hacked and a lot of things like that. However, this has not hap- 
pened to me. They posted on, or they told everyone not to click on that 
link and such because then you could get a virus and such ... Basically, they 
put out a message telling everyone not to click on any links sent by them 
because they contained a virus (Norway). 


What we see, however, is that even though the children and young people 
show concern, it is not always displayed in their behaviour, such as on 
birthdays, for example. 


Liis: Well, like everyone does, he still agrees with me uploading, but like on 
birthdays no one asks that, look everything goes up [uploaded] on birth- 
days. That's like once a year when they're like, okay, well, that they have to, 
they have no escape from the fact, that they know it’s coming, that they've 
already taken it into account. That, but like other times I do ask if it’s ok if 
I put this video, that you're there, look, then I like to ask (Estonia). 


In this quote, the participant shows some ethical concern but at the same 
time a willingness to share certain information online that seems to be 
agreed upon or an accepted norm being very context specific. Sharing has 
less to do with the type of information shared and instead, a desire to 
control the information and maybe who has access to it, like a group of 
friends at a birthday party or something that is just shared with friends 
directly. 
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Ultimately how children feel about their own and other people’s pri- 
vacy is a part of their larger development as a moral self. For these chil- 
dren, implicit rules guide their behaviour, and breaking these rules can 
have significant consequences within peer groups but perhaps less direct 
or clearer consequences regarding strangers. 


Attitudinal Dimension 


There are attitudinal dimensions connected to students’ online behaviour 
and their views on being critical, reflective, social and responsible online 
citizens. Students’ attitudes influence how students view online content 
and behaviour, how they use digital technology and how they collaborate 
and communicate online. When looking at how the attitudinal dimen- 
sion appears in the children’s and young people’s answers in Estonia, 
Norway and Romania, we consider their “digital mindset’ (Martzoukou 
et al., 2020) and how the children and young people articulate them- 
selves regarding what their beliefs are about various topics. We also report 
on how they consider their attitudes and behaviour as necessary to develop 
as critical and reflective learners as well as how they reflect on their own 
and their peers’ online behaviour in general. Furthermore, we look at 
how children and young people consider their online identity(ies) and 
how they reflect on bullying and harassment on online platforms. Finally, 
we discuss whether they express trust in online information regarding 
source awareness and in relation to fake news as well as their general atti- 
tudes towards the reliability of online sources. 


Online Behaviour and Identities 


In all three countries, children and young people report being taught 
about online behaviour in school. “You learn how to behave online and 
such’ (Henrik, Norway). Several of the Estonian participants reflected on 
online behaviour, and when asked about how online behaviour is dealt 
with as a topic in school, one participant answered that it is a topic in 
basic school, “but no one pays attention to it’ (Mark, Estonia). Similarly, 
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a Norwegian child says that he has had two or three lessons on online 
behaviour, which were on what kind of rules apply online and ‘not being 
mean’ (Elias, Norway). 

It does not appear that the children and young people are very aware 
of their online behaviour; for example when asked if she has experienced 
uncomfortable or malicious behaviour or actions online, Laura from 
Estonia answers: ‘I think I definitely have, but I dont have a direct exam- 
ple to bring’, indicating she doesn’t really remember anymore (Laura, 
Estonia). Another matter is that it seems to be more acceptable to ‘roast 
a friend’ rather than a stranger (Liis, Estonia). Children and young peo- 
ple use sarcasm and jokes, but it is also difficult to understand the context 
and tone of a written text (Liis, Estonia). 

Furthermore, malicious behaviour is as common on online platforms 
as it is in the physical world, but online, children and young people feel 
freer as they are anonymous: ‘and no one knows it is you. So, there it 
doesn’t really matter. I am not much better. I say what I want and do what 
I do (Rasmus, Estonia). The conversation with student Rasmus from 
Estonia continues and when asked further about the malicious behav- 
iour, he replies: 


Rasmus: Yes, [I experience it] every day on Discord or Reddit. I wouldn't 
say [it is] widespread, I say more like ... how to explain it ... Td say Pm 
pretty sure people have been, well, crappy all along, now they ve just moved 
to the Internet where everyone can hear them at the same time now. 


One of the Romanian children (George, Romania) was asked about digi- 
tal downsides, that is negative aspects of using digital technology. In addi- 
tion to talking about too much use leading to addiction and impaired 
vision, the child mentioned virtual relationships as being a risk when 
using the Internet: 


George: Because people who are pretending on the Internet might not be 
that [person]. It would be possible for someone to say that he is 8 years old 
when in fact maybe he is 10 years old (Romania). 
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Whereas this example does not relate to grooming, a two-year age differ- 
ence for this young child appears to be severe. 


Online Bullying 


Online bullying and harassment are sensitive topics, and it was clear that 
the children and young people we interviewed did not find it an easy 
topic to discuss. Many of them did not ‘recall’ any bullying episodes, and 
those who did mention episodes did not involve themselves. Instead, 
these instances had to do with either friends or acquaintances. One 
Romanian child answered as follows when asked whether she knew about 
any online dangers or risks: 


Ioana: Yes, digital harassment. It happened. The teacher told us. 


Such answers were rather common, and the children and young people 
said they had heard about online bullying and harassment but had not 
experienced it themselves. In Estonia, one of the young people talked 
about online bullying as a topic in the media, but they had not noticed it 
much. They indicated that that does not mean ‘it doesn’t exist, but actu- 
ally, it’s like everything is up to you (Mark, Estonia), referring to it not 
being such a big problem and that the victim can actively prevent online 
bullying episodes from happening or at least one can reduce the damage. 
In Mark’s own words: 


Mark: It’s [snorts with laughter] a topic in primary school, but nobody 
follows it up, [...] online bullying was everywhere in the news, it was kind 
of big [...] issue. But I think that, well, practically, well, I dont say like it 
doesn’t exist, but it’s all up to you. Like, if somebody writes to you, for 
example, but I dont know, someone in the class group says that you are 
stupid, well, then you get it exactly as if somebody was telling you to your 
face that you are stupid, right? But then somehow people take it differently. 
[...] I don’t think online bullying is that big of a problem, it’s just that, 
well, like jokingly, like, well, you bully each other, that’s okay, but that 
online bullying isn’t really there, and I think it’s so well preventable. I don't 
understand at all why this was a problem [...] But actually, you can always 
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take the video off YouTube [after having posted...] somehow, you'll find 


a solution. 


Also in Norway, we see answers from the children and young people 
indicating that they have not experienced bullying themselves but that it 
most certainly exists even though they have not witnessed it themselves 
(Henrik, Norway). Lea from Norway said, ‘I can’t remember everything, 
but there may have been some drama with it [bullying] in the past, but 
then I haven't been a part. I havent been a part of it because I didn’t do 
much social media before I started in Grade 7 as I wasn’t allowed at all by 
my parents. Then there wasn't much point ...’. 

Children and young people are certain about how to respond if they 
experience their friends being bullied. Laura from Estonia answers: “I 
think we would tell each other; we would be like ... look at this, this is 
not okay because we are relatively big [in the sense of maturity], and we 
would understand that it is wrong, and then we would know how to deal 
with it’. Others reply that it is not so easy to say something (Liis, Estonia). 
However, other children hesitate to tell, as this student told us: ‘I’ve said 
like a few times, but usually I don’t say anything’ (Kelly, Estonia). When 
the Norwegian children and young people were asked to whom they 
would go to if they were to experience online bullying, most answered 
they would confide in a friend rather than the teacher, their parents or 
other adults. 


Critical Source Awareness 


The Norwegian participants were in general well informed about the 
importance of source awareness and gave several examples of how to 
assess the originality and truthfulness of sources. Elias from Norway says 
that ‘the tip we got is to sort of check several websites and check if they 
mean the same thing ... I usually just go to the same websites all the time. 
And then, the first time I did it, I checked to see if it [the information on 
the site] was true. I tend to sort of go to the same thing then’ (Elias, 
Norway). 
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All of them had heard about fake news, and most of the Norwegian 
children and young people had also had some discussions in class about 
fake news and how to deal with online information. 


Axel: Yes, we've had it now in ... we've worked on it two weeks ago. [...] 
We learned a little bit like fake news and conspiracy theories and stuff like 
that. And then we read the sources on fake news, and somehow ... real 
news, also we compared them. To see what the difference was. And it’s all 
about source awareness. That you look through—okay, fine, how many 
sources say that and how many sources say this? In what way is it con- 
structed? Does it look like a secure website? And stuff like that. ... Also, we 
were going to make our own fake news. And then you had to [...] view 
pages that had fake news and write, or kind of look through how they're 
built up. What they are made off. To make your own the best it can be. I 
posted a piece of fake news that the corona pandemic doesn’t really exist ... 
that there’s no such thing as corona (Norway). 


Several of the children and young people talk specifically about source 
awareness related to recognising fake news and having strategies to find 
out whether the information is trustworthy or not. There is no discussion 
around critical source awareness in the data from Romania, but this can 
be explained by the fact that the Romanian children were the youngest in 
the study. However, we may also consider that this was not seen as impor- 
tant in terms of education and especially due to the more recent focus in 
the education sector with the new Strategy for the Digitalisation of 
Education (2021-2027), which was in its early stages when this research 
was conducted. 


Discussion 


In this chapter, we have posed a research question that guided us in 
understanding digital responsibility: How do children and young people 
talk about and understand digital responsibility? Our goal was to reposition 
the understanding of cyber ethics from merely an instrumental concept 
to one that focuses on active and responsible behaviour through the 
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dimensions of legal, ethical and attitudinal aspects. Empowering children 
and young people to be competent digital citizens is complex and requires 
a range of actors within the various microsystems surrounding the digital 
generation. Our focus has been on the education system, which is tasked 
with supporting the development of digital citizens who possess the com- 
petences to ‘actively, responsibly and continuously engage in community 
life’ in both online and offline communities (Council of Europe, 2019, 
p- 16). Thus, we agree with those scholars who argue for the inclusion of 
respectful and tolerant behaviour towards others (Jones & Mitchell, 
2016; UNICEF, 2017). 

We see several aspects of children’s and young people’s reflections on 
digital responsibility connected to all three dimensions (legal, ethical and 
attitudinal) that are in particular important to highlight and put on the 
agenda for schools. 

In terms of the legal aspects of digital responsibility, we see through the 
voices of the children and young people we interviewed that there are 
aspects of data protection regarding secure passwords and protecting oth- 
ers’ privacy and copyrighted materials that need further attention. We see 
that when children and young people mention aspects of privacy, many 
of them connect that to making and using secure passwords. However, it 
does not appear that this is something that is taught in school, and some 
even say they have a password assigned to them by the school which is 
used for several years. It is clear they have some indication of what good 
passwords should include, but the active element of making or using 
them appears to be missing. Furthermore, such practices of having weak 
passwords assigned to them without any discussion even later on, do not 
support their responsible use of digital technology. This suggests the exis- 
tence of a privacy gap (Stoilova et al., 2021), where we see a difference 
between the claimed concern for privacy online and contradictory 
behaviour. 

Within the legal dimension, many of the participants appear not to 
understand the concept of copyrighted materials and creative commons 
licences. They seldom use the exact term ‘copyright’ when answering 
questions on the matter. Still, most of them know that they are not 
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‘supposed to’ copy things from the Internet. Despite children’s and young 
people’s awareness of the legal aspects, to some degree, the copy-paste 
culture among children and young people seems to be widespread, and 
they claim everyone does it and blame it, to a certain extent, on peer pres- 
sure. Thus, we see an inadequate awareness and knowledge of copyright 
rules and limited practice of the legal aspects of digital responsibility 
among children and young people (Chen & Shen, 2018; Ma et al., 
2007, 2008). 

What we do notice is that this is generally linked to source awareness 
in schools, being aware of the trustworthiness of online sources (Braasch 
et al., 2013) and how to cite and evaluate information rather than who is 
the owner of the information/content, who holds the copyright and how 
to protect one’s content and information online. What most children and 
young people emphasise is the importance of critical awareness being on 
their teachers’ agenda. According to many children and young people, 
this topic is significantly emphasised when they are told to look for online 
sources and information when, for example, discussing fake news and the 
trustworthiness of online sources. The Estonian and Norwegian students 
consider themselves in general as well informed when it comes to critical 
source awareness and spotting fake news. Yet, the participants tell us that 
while this is something stressed by their teachers, it is not something that 
is taught. Pérez-Escoda et al. (2021) point out that children and young 
people have difficulties comprehending different types of documents and 
that critical thinking is important for critical source awareness. This sug- 
gests a need not only to tell the digital generation to be aware of sources 
but to teach them how to do this in a way that promotes such awareness, 
allowing them to ask the ‘correct’ questions or question the authority of 
a text (Breakstone et al., 2019; Frones et al., 2011). 

In our analysis of the data, the ethical dimension appears to be chal- 
lenging for the participants in all three countries. While we can identify 
some instances relevant to this dimension, many of these instances are 
found in the Norwegian data as opposed to the data from Estonia and 
Romania. For many of the children in Norway, this revolves mainly 
around trust and friendship involving responsibility not only for 
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themselves but also for others (Bandura, 2002) and the need to, for 
example, ‘show them the pictures and ask if it is okay to post it or not 
(Elias, Norway). While it seems that some children and young people 
know about privacy issues, what is less clear is where this knowledge 
comes from and whether knowledge necessarily leads to a display of 
behaviour (Boyd & Hargittai, 2010). One possible explanation is that 
ethical agency might be a topic that is discussed in schools for the age 
group we have focused on in the Norwegian dataset as opposed to the age 
group in Romania, where the children are younger than those in Norway. 
Alternatively, the participants from Estonia were older than in the other 
two countries, and while they may be concerned with their privacy and 
that of others, this is not necessarily displayed in their behaviour (Boyd 
& Hargittai, 2010; Taddicken, 2014). Moreover, for young people in 
Estonia, the line between trust and distrust and even perhaps goodwill is 
blurrier when it comes to someone they know versus an unknown per- 
son. For these young people, trust and goodwill are clearer within rela- 
tionships based on friendship. As suggested by Bauwens and Mostmans 
(2020), the notion of privacy for our young people from Estonia may 
have ‘less to do with the types of information they disclose than with 
their desire to exert control and this information and how has access to it 
(p. 371), such as a close group of friends. 

What we do not see very clearly in the data or at least to a limited 
degree are data displaying ethical reflections and moral responsibility on 
the part of children and young people, what Vallor (2010) calls virtue- 
based ethics. For Bebeau et al. (1999), this entails ‘moral sensitivity’, or 
understanding how our own actions affect others, and includes the capac- 
ity to reason and make judgments. Yet, as Colby and Damon (1992) 
note, children and young people may possess a moral awareness but may 
not always act morally; that is moral thinking does not necessarily coin- 
cide with moral conduct. It seems that children and young people need 
more support in understanding and acting in moral and ethical ways. 

From the participants in Norway, we find that issues dealing with eth- 
ics or moral agency are not discussed sufficiently in school. Many of the 
children we spoke with claim they hear little about aspects related to 
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digital responsibility in school, at least they do not recall having discussed 
such issues, or they have vague memories about it. A few of the Norwegian 
children said that digital responsibility is something they heard about in 
primary school but have not really addressed when coming to lower sec- 
ondary school and vice versa. We see vast differences in the way schools 
in the three countries deal with matters of digital responsibility. The cur- 
ricula in the three countries include aspects of digital responsibility, but 
according to our respondents, it still seems to be rather random whether 
they learn, what they learn, when they learn and how they learn about 
digital responsibility in all three countries. 

Our respondents, being a part of the digital generation and growing 
up with social media, frequently reflected on the importance of the 
Internet and social media in their lives (Boyd, 2010; Pandit, 2015). This 
is the place where they test their boundaries, experiment with their iden- 
tities and in general find out who they are or who they want to become. 
Their online communication and behaviour play an important role in 
their identity formation and their online well-being and feeling of belong- 
ing. The voices of the children and young people were clear when it came 
to the awareness of online behaviour, trust and reliability in online com- 
munication. We were provided with several examples of online bullying 
and harassment, but those children and young people reflecting on these 
examples did not include themselves (e.g. they had only heard of it). We 
see that many children and young people talk about the frequency of 
malicious behaviour even though they are not a part of that. Also, they 
minimise bullying episodes, and often these episodes have to do with 
friends or others at school. The children and young people in Norway 
and Estonia have response strategies if they were to encounter bullying; 
that is they would tell their peers rather than teachers, parents or other 
adults, as previous research has also pointed out (Daneback et al., 2018), 
whereas the Romanian children did not reflect on these issues in the 
interviews. 

Being social online is also related to sharing pictures and videos and 
the children’s and young people’s attitudes towards being online citizens 
(Mascheroni et al., 2015). The children and young people seem to 
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understand they are not allowed to share pictures without asking permis- 
sion (both according to legal aspects but also related to ethical and attitu- 
dinal aspects). Despite them not knowing the term copyright, they are 
aware of rules regarding, for example, posting pictures but are less critical 
when it comes to copying text, pictures and videos online and using them 
in school assignments. So, they distinguish between their private use with 
peers and sharing outside of school as opposed to school-related use, 
where it appears they are more relaxed in following copyright rules and 
sharing content in presentations and various assignments. 

We noticed a difference in the country data that may be explained by 
the children’s ages and levels of access and thus years of use and/or expo- 
sure. In Romania, access is not as widespread as in Estonia and Norway, 
and the children are more preoccupied with what is legally right or wrong 
(legal and ethical dimensions) and do not reflect on responsible behav- 
iour (attitudinal dimension). This can be due to their young age. Aspects 
of risk and stranger-danger dominated the answers from Romania, and 
the topics from the children were predominantly on hackers, strangers, 
viruses, theft of information and other negative sides of being online. 
This we also see in the Norwegian data, that is being careful with han- 
dling your personal information or address. In Estonia, where the respon- 
dents were older, we noticed a laissez-faire attitude by some of the 
respondents and a rather rebellious attitude, such as that they had heard 
about digital responsibility and the risks but did not care. The online 
behaviour of children and young people is based on the social agreements 
and norms between friends and peers and less on the legislative perspec- 
tive. Although slightly older children and young people in particular have 
a certain understanding of rules and regulations, their own norms at 
times overrule such rules and regulations. That the children and young 
people are concerned not only with their privacy but also their willing- 
ness to share personal information might suggest that this has less to do 
with issues of privacy and more to do with how they exert control of what 
is being shared and with whom. 

Based on the voices of the children and young people in our study, 
there is a need for strengthening the various aspects of digital responsibil- 
ity within schools and, we would like to suggest, ultimately in teachers’ 
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preparations in teacher education, as we can also see in previous studies 
(Gudmundsdottir & Hatlevik, 2018; Gudmundsdottir et al., 2020). In 
Romania, there is especially a great need when it comes to digital respon- 
sibility and citizenship that goes beyond plagiarism concerns and data 
theft. There, we still see caution in using digital technology in schools, 
which translates to a failure to integrate responsible uses of digital tech- 
nologies in the educational process, to stick to more basic uses of digital 
technologies or even to rejecting them altogether. 


Conclusion 


This study sheds light on the importance of children’s and young people’s 
reflection and awareness regarding copyright and privacy issues, moral 
agency, and their online behaviour and identity. It emphasises the need 
for children to develop as critical and reflective learners, considering their 
own actions and the behaviour of their peers. Additionally, the findings 
highlight the significance of source awareness, trust in online informa- 
tion, and attitudes towards the reliability of online sources. 

We have used the PEAT model for analytical purposes, utilising the 
ethical and attitudinal dimensions of the model to explore the concept of 
digital responsibility. In addition, we have expanded the ethical dimen- 
sion to incorporate a legal aspect. The PEAT framework was originally 
developed to study the development of digital competence by teachers 
and student teachers. By linking the concept of digital responsibility to 
the framework and highlighting children’s and young peoples voices, we 
seek to strengthen the coherence between the theoretical construct of the 
concept and its practical application in schools. By integrating the theo- 
retical construct of digital responsibility with practical application in 
schools, educators can better equip students with the necessary skills and 
attitudes to navigate the digital landscape responsibly. Furthermore, the 
integration of the PEAT model and the voices of children and young 
people in this study emphasises the importance of collaborative efforts 
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among researchers, educators, policymakers, and other stakeholders. 
With joint effort, we can collectively enhance digital responsibility and 
address its multifaceted challenges. 

By comparing the viewpoints of school children and young people in 
three different countries, this chapter contributes to highlighting some of 
the challenges associated with digital responsibility. Furthermore, it 
broadens the scope of cross-national comparisons, as previously advo- 
cated in research. Nonetheless, we recognise the need for further research 
that includes children’s perspectives on the meaning of digital responsi- 
bility and how it is addressed at the local level within schools. Moreover, 
there is a growing need to address the complete ecosystem surrounding 
children and young people, including families, and how awareness (atti- 
tudes and understanding) of online behaviour can be enhanced at all 
levels. This applies to both the legal and ethical aspects of digital respon- 
sibility as well as the consequences of children’s use of digital technology 
for themselves and their peers. Future research can also delve deeper into 
understanding the dynamics of peer influence and how it can be har- 
nessed positively to promote digital responsibility. 

Finally, we have responded to prior calls for amplifying children’s 
voices, moving away from studies primarily rooted in an adult perspec- 
tive. It becomes evident that peers play an important role in children’s 
and young peoples moral agency and their online behaviour. Therefore, 
it may be advantageous to further engage with children themselves and 
enhance their awareness of the different dimensions of digital responsibil- 
ity discussed in this chapter. While adults, including parents, teachers 
and teacher educators, hold a crucial role in this process, they can to a 
greater extent recognise how important and intertwined digital technol- 
ogy is in the lives of children and young people. Hence, it is imperative 
to understand the perspectives of the younger generation and attentively 
listen to their voices, as we have emphasised throughout this chapter. 
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Intersecting Knowledge on Young 
People’s Well-Being and Use of Digital 
Technology Across Contexts: A Scoping 
Review Synthesis 


Idunn Seland 


Introduction 


Young people’s use of digital technology has been expanding rapidly, and 
while self-reports indicate that their mental health is deteriorating, the 
past decade’s research on their well-being when coupled with the use of 
digital technology has been extensive (Livingstone et al., 2021; McCrory 
et al., 2020; Odgers & Jensen, 2020). However, over the years, this effort 
has elicited minor, ambiguous and correlational evidence overall (Odgers 
& Jensen, 2020; Orben & Przybylski, 2019a, b). This leaves the relation- 
ship between well-being and use of digital technology open, and an even- 
tual causal direction between these concepts remains unclear. 
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More research is needed that goes beyond the technological determin- 
ism implicit in studies that repeatedly find small correlations between 
online activity and adolescent well-being. One alternative is to aim for a 
better understanding of what digital technology represents to young peo- 
ple’s navigation, negotiation and struggle with the usual pitfalls of life 
(Baym, 2010; Gibbons, 2015). The present study reviews the literature 
on how young people’s agency involving digital technology may help 
them overcome obstacles to well-being, understood as multiple modes of 
vulnerabilities, activated in everyday life situations. The aim is to demon- 
strate how digital technology’s harmful or beneficial aspects may change 
character as its usage is viewed across different social settings. Thus, this 
chapter addresses the following research question: What novel aspects of 
the relationship between young people’s well-being and digital technol- 
ogy can be revealed from existing research across different contexts of 
their everyday lives? 


Conceptualisations of Well-being in the Use 
of Digital Technology 


Overall, the concept of well-being often is defined vaguely in the empiri- 
cal literature, in which it is used to encompass several discursive themes, 
including physical health, social and emotional self-management, the 
individual’s capacity to lead a life in accordance with their own values and 
sustainability linked to the notion of social justice (Spratt, 2017). This 
vagueness is also characteristic of the literature on young people’s use of 
digital technology (McCrory et al., 2020; Orben & Przybylski, 2019a). 
In the literature on young people’s digital technology use, excessive 
Internet use regularly has been termed an indicator of negative well-being 
and mental health problems (McCrory et al., 2020; Orben & Przybylski, 
2019b). Spending a lot of time on the Internet is perceived as detrimental 
to face-to-face social contact, dedication to schoolwork and healthy hab- 
its, including regular physical activity and sleep (Manwell et al., 2022; 
Mikuska et al., 2020). Overall, time spent on online gaming has been 
viewed as an indicator of addictive behaviour in adolescents (Pawlowska 
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et al., 2018). Online activities also may increase exposure to online bul- 
lying and unfavourable social comparisons with idealised images on social 
media (Martinez et al., 2019; Twigg et al., 2020). 

However, the amount of time spent online may cover very different 
phenomena and outcomes. Helsper and Smahel (2020) compare the 
clinical-psychological and digital literacy perspectives to exemplify this 
difference. Whereas the clinical-psychological perspective regularly labels 
young people’s time spent on the Internet as an indicator of psychological 
and emotional problems, the digital literacy perspective focusses on the 
relationship between online activities and digital skills. In the latter per- 
spective, digital skills not only may support self-fulfilment and auton- 
omy, but also may protect against online risk and harm (Livingstone 
et al., 2021). Nevertheless, the techno-optimism implicit in the digital 
literacy perspective is nuanced by Livingstone et al. (2021), who find that 
even if greater digital skills are associated with increased online opportu- 
nities and information benefits, some aspects of digital skills also are 
linked indirectly to greater exposure to online risks. 

Helsper and Smahel (2020) and Livingstone et al. (2021) asserted that 
young peoples digital engagement should be understood as critical and 
complex when viewed from both the clinical-psychological and digital 
literacy perspectives. First, from both perspectives, individual and struc- 
tural inequalities affect outcomes from digital engagement. As well- 
known digital divides, individual inequalities refer to gender, age and 
disability, while structural characteristics comprise socioeconomic status 
and ethnic minority background (Talaee & Noroozi, 2019). In short, 
young people from disadvantaged backgrounds may be more susceptible 
to psychological problems, rendering them more vulnerable when online 
(Helsper & Smahel, 2020). Regarding young people’s digital skills, not 
only may a deprived background be detrimental to having such skills, but 
disadvantaged young people also may be less able to translate their digital 
skills into outcomes that may further their chances in life (Livingstone 
et al., 2021; Odgers & Jensen, 2020). 

Second, Helsper and Smahel (2020) use their data to question the 
order of variables, in which they suggest that whether digital engagement 
is related to negative outcomes depends on the individual’s psychological 
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characteristics before they go online, i.e., adolescents’ online risk may 
mirror offline vulnerabilities. Odgers and Jensen (2020) back this argu- 
ment when differentiating between psychologically vulnerable and non- 
vulnerable users, suggesting that adolescents with depressive symptoms 
may use social media more or otherwise differently compared with peers 
without such symptoms. Mikuska et al. (2020) move the discussion fur- 
ther when they ask whether digital engagement can be a coping strategy 
for young people experiencing problems. Adding to this discourse, the 
present study's argument is that what may be viewed as excessive use of 
digital technology in one context or social setting of a young person’s life 
may increase this person’s well-being in another social setting that is 
equally important to the individual. 


Conceptualising Well-being as Human Agency 
to Overcome Vulnerability 


A conceptual framework that defines vulnerability and positions this con- 
cept in relation to resilience as passive protection and autonomy as active, 
agentic protection (Lotz, 2016) relates to the well-being discourses pre- 
sented in the previous section, but offers alternative working definitions 
for what to look for when assessing existing research. This framework’s 
main strength is that it facilitates dynamic interpretations of what enables 
or harms young people in their interactions with digital devices and with 
each other on the Internet. 

Overall, vulnerability is related to understandings of risk and harm; 
therefore, it is detrimental to the idea of well-being (Rogers et al., 2012). 
However, Lotz (2016, p. 46) takes as a starting point that ‘vulnerability is 
an ontological condition of humanity’; therefore, it cannot be avoided. 
She then distinguishes between three types of vulnerability: inherent, 
situational and pathogenic. 

Inherent (or intrinsic) vulnerability implies that all humans are vulner- 
able, more precisely through our dependency on others. In this sense, all 
children and other young people are vulnerable, as are adults and the 
elderly, although intrinsic vulnerability manifests itself in different ways 
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during the life course. For children and other young people, their need 
for care and support from parents is vital, while simultaneously, their 
mental development requires that the relationship with their parents 
must change as childhood transforms into adolescence and young adult- 
hood (Lotz, 2016). 

The second source of vulnerability that Lotz (2016) described is situ- 
ational vulnerability, which is context-specific, i.e., it does not affect all 
human beings throughout the life course. However, when situational vul- 
nerability occurs, it can be temporary or enduring, and depends on per- 
sonal, social, economic and environmental conditions. In this study, 
situational vulnerability connects to individual and structural inequalities 
representing digital divides (Talaee & Noroozi, 2019). 

The third source of vulnerability that Lotz (2016) described is patho- 
genic vulnerability, which arises from the compounding of existing and 
poorly managed vulnerabilities, including dysfunctional personal rela- 
tionships characterised by disrespect, oppression and injustice. Here we 
find that harassment, discrimination and bullying also may relate to indi- 
vidual and structural inequalities (Talaee & Noroozi, 2019). However, 
instead of representing digital divides, these inequalities, as pathogenic 
vulnerabilities, are related to the clinical-psychological perspective on 
digital well-being (Helsper & Smahel, 2020). Therefore, pathogenic vul- 
nerability ‘undermines agency or exacerbates the sense of powerlessness 
engendered by vulnerability in general’ (Lotz, 2016, p. 47). 

Lotz (2016) positions the three sources of vulnerability against the 
protective personal characteristics of resilience and autonomy. Resilience 
commonly has been understood as the capacity to cope with and over- 
come adversities, challenges and setbacks through skills, abilities or 
achievements, but does not presume an active response from the indi- 
vidual. Therefore, Lotz (2016) views both vulnerability and resilience as 
passive states, contrary to autonomy, which she defines as ‘[a] suite of 
rational, affective, deliberative and self-interpretative skills and (compe- 
tencies) that enable a person to make choices and act in line with their 
reflectively endorsed beliefs, values, goals, wants and self-identity (p. 53). 
These internal competencies link the state of autonomy to human agency, 
viewed reflexively as ‘individuals’ ability to act upon and transform the 
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world in which they act’ (Fonseca, 2019, p. 354). This interpretation of 
autonomy further requires favourable social conditions, relationships and 
institutions combined with access to relevant options and resources 


(Lotz, 2016). 


Agency Involving Digital Technology Across 
Social Contexts 


Studies on how digital technology is used and how this use relates to 
indicators of well-being are well-suited to Bronfenbrenner’s classic model 
of the ecology of human development. Bronfenbrenner (1977) described 
the individual child as being positioned in several parallel microsystems, 
i.e., physical environments in which the child engages in well-defined 
roles, performing activities suited to that role, e.g., daughter, student or 
friend. The neighbourhood environment and societal institutions that 
indirectly affect the child represent what Bronfenbrenner called the exo- 
system. Outside the exosystem is the macrosystem of wider cultural and 
societal ideas, norms and beliefs, influencing the exosystem and micro- 
system levels of human development. 

A key point in Bronfenbrenner’s ecological systems theory are the 
social relationships that form within and between the model’s various 
spheres. When people connect across a child’s microsystems, they form 
what Bronfenbrenner (1977) described as mesosystemic interaction. In a 
later contribution, Bronfenbrenner (1986) wrote of mesosystemic 
interaction: 


Although the family is the principal context in which human development 
takes place, it is but one of several settings in which developmental pro- 
cesses can and do occur. Moreover, the processes operating in different 
settings are not independent of each other. (...) Events at home can affect 
the child’s progress at school, and vice versa. (p. 723) 


The research interest guiding the present study derives from 
Bronfenbrenner’s (1977, 1986) idea of mesosystemic interaction, notably 
in which the young individual’s agency bridges two or more 
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microsystems. Consequently, this study examines the literature on young 
people’s use of digital technologies across four social contexts—family, 
school, leisure time and a digital space for democratic participation—to 
determine: 


° How the studies relate to well-being as viewed within the clinical-psy- 
chological and digital literacy perspectives on young peoples 
online activity. 

° How young people work to overcome inherent, situational or patho- 
genic vulnerabilities that they experience in one social context by con- 
necting to another involving digital technology. 


Data and Method 


Grant and Booth defined to review (2009, p. 92) as ‘to view, inspect or 
examine a second time or again’. This study re-examines the sample of an 
already-completed scoping review on studies published between 2011 
and 2021 to determine what conditions contribute to negative or positive 
impacts on children and other young people from using digital technol- 
ogy in different domains of their everyday lives (Seland et al., 2022a, b). 

‘The scoping review falls under the multi-faceted family of techniques 
for systematically searching for and assessing literature within a research 
field (Colquhoun et al., 2014; Peters et al., 2015). Munn et al. (2018) 
describe the scoping review as a technique for mapping available evi- 
dence, identifying knowledge gaps and clarifying definitions or concepts, 
as well as investigating research conduct. Therefore, the present review is 
conducted to produce a novel thematic synthesis from existing research 
evidence, from which research gaps can be identified and recommenda- 
tions for future research can be made. 
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Identification of Keywords 


In the scoping review preceding this study (Seland et al., 2022a), four 
search strings for investigating children and other young people’s use of 
digital technology in the microsystems (1) family, (2) leisure, (3) school 
and (4) democratic participation were constructed using keywords 
extracted from preliminary state-of-the-art reviews (Ayllón et al., 2020; 
Lorenz & Kapella, 2020). In Table 1, the keywords were grouped based 
on established Patient, Intervention, Comparison and Outcome (PICO) 
criteria (Eriksen & Frandsen, 2018) to determine target group (P), types 
or modes of digital technology (I), indicators of individual and structural 
inequalities (C) and outcome (O), denoting indicators of agency to over- 
come multiple vulnerability modes. 


Search String Applied Across Databases 


The search string constructed from these keywords, still using the demo- 
cratic-participation example from Table 1, is presented in Table 2. The 
final combination of keywords used for searches of study titles and 
abstracts was determined using initial trial-and-error attempts in the 


Table 1 Grouping of keywords following the PICO criteria for a database search 
on young people's use of digital technology. Example: democratic participation 


(P) Target group Children; young people; adolescents; teenagers; 
students 

(1) Types or modes of digital technology ICT; digital; Internet; online; web; social media; 
new media 

(C) Individual and structural characteristics Age; gender; socioeconomic differences; 


migrant background; unemployment; divorced 
or single parent; disability; LGBT+; urban or 
rural 

(O) Outcome Citizenship: civic-, democratic- or political 
participation or engagement; efficacy; activism; 
protesting; debate; volunteer 
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Table 2 Search string for a database search on young people's use of digital tech- 
nology, including Boolean operators. Example: democratic participation 


Title (citizen* or civic* or democra* or politic*) AND (ICT* or digital* or Internet* 
or online* or web? or (social or new) W1 media) 
AND Abstract | (child* or young* or youth*or adolesc* or teen* or student*) AND (particip* 


or engage* or efficacy* or active* or protest* or debate* or volun*) AND 
(age* or gender* or boy* or girl* or sociodem* or socioec* or migrant* or 
immigrant* or ethnic* or minority* or unemploy* or (high or low) W1 
income or inequal* or single W1 parent or cultur* or risk* or vulnerab* or 
marginalise* or disab* or disadvant* or special W1 (needs or education) or 
LGBT* or heterosex* or homosex* or urban* or rural*) 


EBSCOhost databases (please see below) to determine which order of 
keywords elicited the most relevant results while documenting changes 
made in the search strings. 

The search then was completed with four parallel search strings (for 
the microsystems ‘family’; ‘leisure’; ‘school’ and ‘democratic participa- 
tion) in the following databases, limiting the search between 2011 
and 2021: 

EBSCOhost: 


Academic Search Ultimate 
Education Source 

ERIC 

SocINDEX 


Web of Science Core Collection: 


° Science Citation Index Expanded (SCI-EXPANDED) 
° Social Sciences Citation Index (SSCI) 

° Arts & Humanities Citation Index (A&HCI) 

° Emerging Sources Citation (ESCI) (only 2015—present) 
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ProQuest: 


° Applied Social Sciences Index & Abstracts (ASSIA) 


Study Selection: The Four Microsystems 


The search across the databases yielded a total of 6296 results, from which 
2695 duplicates were removed. Two researchers screened the remaining 
3601 studies’ titles and abstracts using the web-based tool Rayyan (www. 
rayyan.ai), in which two (or more) researchers can label studies as ‘include’ 
or ‘exclude’ in parallel blind mode before viewing and discussing the cat- 
egorisations that collaborators made. At this stage, the researchers 


Identification 


Screening 
Eligibility 


Included 


Records identified 
through database 
searching (N = 6296) 


Records after 
duplicates removed 
(N = 3601) 


Records screened 
(N = 3601) 


Full-text articles 
assessed for eligibility 
(N = 592) 


Studies included in 
original scoping 
review (N = 186) 


Studies included for 
thematic 
synthetisation 
(N=21) 


Records excluded 
(N =3009) 


Full-text articles 
excluded, with 
reasons (N = 406) 


Fig.1 Number of studies assessed for the review at different stages of the inclu- 
sion process (derived from Seland et al., 2022b) 
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included only studies published in English on children ages 0—18 from 
European countries, with OECD countries as a secondary geographical 
area if the studies proved particularly interesting. Grey literature was 
included. This process yielded 592 studies, which were assessed in full- 
text to chart (in four Excel spreadsheets, one for each microsystem) 
author(s), year of publication, journal, country, research question, popu- 
lation, sample size, methodology, duration, digital technology used, rep- 
resentations of digital divides, outcome and key findings. This charting 
stage reduced the sample to 186 studies across the four microsystems on 
which the original scoping review (Seland et al., 2022a) was conducted 
(Fig. 1). 


Study Selection: Mesosystemic Interaction 


The present studys sample comprises 21 studies between 2011 and 2021 
based on a re-examination of the original sample of 186 articles in which 
all three of the following additional inclusion criteria are met: 


° Young peoples agency involving digital technology must explicitly 
serve to connect two or more of the four microsystems: (1) family; (2) 
leisure; (3) school or (4) a digital space for democratic participation. 

° The young people examined must be subject to one or more of the fol- 
lowing vulnerabilities: inherent, situational and/or pathogenic 
(Lotz, 2016). 

° The young people examined must display strategies to overcome one or 
more of the following vulnerabilities: inherent, situational and/or 
pathogenic (Lotz, 2016). 


It is evident that the present study’s sample is very small compared 
with the sample originally identified by using the four search strings (e.g., 
see Table 2). Furthermore, these search strings do not include any key- 
words facilitating the study of ‘mesosystemic interaction’ other than 
through basic comparison, i.e., the present study cannot claim to have 
identified all studies thematising young peoples well-being and use of 
digital technology across all microsystems. Also, in the present study, as 
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well as in the original scoping review, no additional hand search of litera- 
ture lists of included studies was conducted. It is possible that alterations 
to these strategies for identifying and incorporating literature could have 
yielded a richer sample for the present study. 


Analysis 


In the final sample of studies resulting from the process described above, 
five mesosystemic interactions were identified: (1) family and leisure; (2) 
family and school; (3) school and leisure; (4) leisure and democratic par- 
ticipation; and (5) school, leisure and democratic participation. These are 
analysed below. 


Family and Leisure Intersection 


It has been established that parental mediation and family support in 
general may influence young people’s use of digital technology (Appel 
et al., 2012; Symons et al., 2020). However, only one study in the present 
reviews sample investigates children’s disclosure of online activity vis-4- 
vis parents as concrete actions undertaken by children (Table 3). 
Romera et al. (2021) analysed self-reports from a survey on 866 chil- 
dren ages 10-13 in Spain on their involvement in cybergossip (i.e., shar- 
ing positive, neutral or negative comments about a person who is not 
present), cyberaggression/cyberbullying, problematic Internet use and 
child disclosure vis-4-vis parents about what they experience on social 


Table 3 Studies examining digital technology at the intersection of family 
and leisure 


Intersecting Author Country Perspective Vulnerability 

microsystems 

Family, Leisure Romera et al. Spain Clinical- Inherent; 
(2021) psychological pathogenic 
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media. Romera et al. (2021) confirm through their analysis that child 
disclosure protects against cyberbullying, and that this protection is 
mediated by the child’s eventual problematic Internet use and involve- 
ment in cybergossip. 

Even though the evidence is correlational and cannot confirm an even- 
tual causal direction between child disclosure and protection against 
cyberbullying, the study is interesting because it reveals an embedded 
aspect of inherent and/or pathogenic vulnerability from participating in 
cybergossip measured as children’s score on the statement ‘It makes me 
feel closer to my group of friends’. Engaging in cybergossip to overcome 
individually experienced inherent and pathogenic vulnerability may be a 
valid strategy for the child, even though Romera et al. (2021) found that 
taking part in cybergossip is related to being involved in cyberaggression 
because posting messages about others may normalise hurtful behaviour. 
Therefore, cybergossip may entail inflicting or increasing vulnerability 
in others. 


Family and School Intersection 


Digitalisation in schools has been expected to boost students’ motivation 
and potential for learning, thereby affecting their school achievement 
(Falck et al., 2018). Two studies in the present review sample report for- 
mal education added value from using digital technology for homework. 
Both studies address how using the Internet while doing homework may 
help students overcome digital divides viewed as situational 


Table 4 Studies examining digital technology at the intersection of family 
and school 


Intersecting Authors Country Perspective Vulnerability 
microsystems 
Family, School Daoud et al. 20% of studies Digital literacy Situational (SES) 
(2021) from European 
countries 
Frutos et al. Spain Digital literacy Situational 
(2017) (minority 
background) 
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vulnerabilities, provided that the students’ online activities are directed 
towards learning and not general or recreational use (Table 4). 

Daoud et al. (2021) conducted a systematic review on 67 studies on 
students in primary and secondary school to assess the value of home 
Internet use with three education functions: formal qualifications; social- 
isation and individualisation, as conceptualised by Biesta (2009). 
Regarding formal qualifications, Daoud et al. (2021) found positive cor- 
relations between using the Internet at home and school results, but pri- 
marily with students who have better-educated parents. However, 
regarding socialisation, children from lower socioeconomic status (SES) 
households were found to use the Internet at home to communicate with 
peers online while feeling integrated into their school communities’ social 
fabric and developing social and collaborative skills. As for individualisa- 
tion, which includes developing individual agency and autonomy, studies 
that Daoud et al. (2021) reviewed indicated that children from lower 
socioeconomic status households benefit from researching topics on the 
Internet through self-directed independent learning. 

Frutos et al. (2017) used questionnaires and standardised language and 
mathematics tests on 117 secondary school students with immigrant 
backgrounds in one school district in Spain. They yielded no significant 
results regarding students’ learning based on the language they used at 
home, but significant differences in the academic performance of stu- 
dents who used digital technology while doing homework. Frutos et al. 
(2017) attribute these differences to the possibilities of finding informa- 
tion, as well as communication and interaction activities that students 
conducted using digital technology for learning from home. 


School and Leisure Intersection 


Young people may learn informally from using technology (Tuukkanen 
& Wilska, 2015), e.g., children can improve their command of a second 
language (i.e., English) from online gaming (Wernholm, 2018). Overall, 
the use of digital technology for social purposes correlates with measures 
of young people’s computer and information literacy (Alkan & Meinck, 
2016. Two studies in the present review address learning outcomes from 
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digital game play, while one study discusses the development of digital 
literacy across the contexts of leisure and school. Furthermore, one study 
investigates students’ use of social media and the consequences from this 
use on socialising at school (Table 5). 

Bjørgen and Erstad (2015) studied 37 primary schoolchildren in 
Norway ages 9-13, observing and interviewing them on how their learn- 
ing from digital technologies crossed the boundaries between school and 
leisure. They found that (a) children’s unofficial digital literacies may 
become visible as official literacy practices in the classroom; (b) children 
are introduced to new software and digital practices at school, which they 
then apply to creative leisure activities; and (c) new digital practices 
learned in school may serve to change the children’s status as experts 
within the family. The porous boundaries between the learning environ- 
ments in school and leisure reveal that acquiring and developing digital 
literacy is about not only learning, but also nurturing young children’s 
identity and agency, thereby nuancing the traditional understanding of 
the relationship between adults and children regarding technology use 
(Bjorgen & Erstad, 2015). 


Table 5 Studies examining the use of digital technology at the intersection of 
school and leisure 


Intersecting Authors Country Perspective Vulnerability 
microsystems 
School, Leisure Bjørgen and Norway Digital literacy Situational (age) 
Erstad (2015) 
Gomez-Baya et Spain Clinical- Inherent; 
al. (2019) psychological situational 
(gender); 
pathogenic 
Stančin et al. 40% of studies Digital literacy Situational 
(2020) from European (disability) 
countries 
Vasalou et al. United Kingdom Digital literacy Situational 
(2017) (learning 
disorder; age) 
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Two studies in the present review sample address education outcomes 
from using games (a leisure-related activity) in formal learning situations. 
First, Stanéin et al. (2020) conducted a systematic literature review on 
how game-based learning (GBL) may impact education and the mastery 
of specific skills among students with intellectual disabilities due to a 
neurodevelopmental disorder that affects reasoning, problem solving, 
planning and abstract thinking, hindering the individual’s ability to meet 
sociocultural standards. GBL integrates problem-based learning into a 
game (develop a skill, learn a language, acquire concept knowledge). ‘The 
reviewed studies were from 2010-2019 and included participants ages 
3-22. The results indicated that the most common subjects taught using 
GBL were mathematics, science and reading. The most common skills 
taught using GBL were logical skills, followed by motor skills, percep- 
tion, cognition and visual processing. Out of the 21 total studies, 15 
contained a formal test/evaluation indicating a positive impact from 
GBL on students’ functional skills. 

Second, from a literacy perspective, Vasalou et al. (2017) report from 
an intervention on eight children ages 11—12 with dyslexia who engaged 
in GBL, targeting children’s word decoding, spelling and fluency. 
Children were allowed to take tablets home to continue playing after 
school. The researchers analysed game talk between participants, which 
focussed on children’s construction of identity, successful learning or 
breakdowns in learning. Small breakdowns could be solved through peer 
instruction, whereas more serious breakdowns were met with mixed 
teacher responses, which muddled the children’s learning results. Also, 
competition between children could hinder successful peer learning. 
Vasalou et al. (2017) conclude that social interaction shapes game play 
and propose that this interaction should guide research on why and how 
games may foster learning in school contexts. 

Within the clinical-psychological perspective, Gomez-Baya et al. 
(2019) analysed data from a two-wave survey among 882 Spanish adoles- 
cents ages 13—16 on the relationship between online communication 
with peers and social ostracism at school and/or bullying (online and 
offline). They found that leisurely online communication, i.e., text mes- 
saging, was associated negatively with school ostracism and bullying, and 
associated positively with greater ease in making friends and resisting peer 
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pressure. Girls were found to use online communication more frequently 
than boys. Gomez-Baya et al. (2019) suggest that online communication 
enhances development of self-esteem and perceived social support 
through self-presentation and self-revelation, which benefit the develop- 
ment of personal identity and social capital. Furthermore, longitudinal 
data indicated that more frequent text messaging was related to greater 
ease in making friends and less bullying among adolescents with more 
pronounced initial difficulties. 


Democratic Participation and Leisure Intersection 


Frequent points of departure in the literature on young people’s use of 
online spaces for democratic activity are: (a) the absence of voting rights 
for people below age 18 and (b) a generalised, reduced tendency among 
young people to be part of institutionalised democratic procedures 
(Stornaiuolo & Thomas, 2017). Empirically, this literature investigates a 
wide range of participation modes, challenging the view of young peo- 
ple’s low democratic engagement (Boulianne et al., 2020; Xenos et al., 
2014) (Table 6). 

A principal point identified in the studies on digital technology use at 
the intersection of leisure and democratic participation concerns the rela- 
tionship between online and offline democratic engagement. Overall, 
these activities are found to be correlated (Hirzalla & van Zoonen, 2011; 
Siongers et al., 2019). Using an online survey from Norway, Enjolras 
et al.’s (2012) results indicated that mainly adolescents and young adults 
(above 16) and those with lower socioeconomic status were mobilised 
through social media for offline demonstrations. From a longitudinal 
two-wave survey among two groups of young Swedes ages 16 and 22, 
Kim et al. (2017) found that for the 16-year-olds, initial online participa- 
tion fosters later offline participation. 

Fonseca (2019) reports on a survey among students ages 15—21 in 
Portugal that the more students engaged informally in civic activities 
online (posting or sharing civically relevant material), the more they took 
part in formal civic activities online and offline. Siongers et al. (2019), 
using a survey on Flemish youths ages 14-30, conclude that Internet use 
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Table 6 Studies examining the use of digital technology at the intersection of 
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leisure and democratic participation 


participation 


Poland, Scotland, 
United States 


Intersecting Authors Country Perspective Vulnerability 
microsystems 

Leisure, Burton (2019) Brazil, Canada, Digital literacy Situational (age; 
Democratic England, India, sexual identity) 


Enjolras et al. Norway Digital literacy Situational (age; 

(2012) socioeconomic 
status) 

Fonseca (2019) Portugal Digital literacy Situational (age) 


Hirzalla and van 
Zoonen (2011) 


The Netherlands 


Digital literacy 


Situational (age) 


Jugert et al. Germany Digital literacy Situational (age; 

(2013) socioeconomic 
status; minority 
background) 

Keller (2019) Canada, United Digital literacy; Inherent; 

Kingdom, United | clinical- situational (age; 
States psychological gender); 
pathogenic 

Kim et al. (2017) Sweden Digital literacy Situational (age) 

Mascheroni Italy Digital literacy Situational (age; 

(2013) socioeconomic 

status) 

Mascheroni Italy, United Digital literacy Situational (age; 

(2017) Kingdom socioeconomic 

status) 

Siongers et al. Flanders Digital literacy Situational (age) 

(2019) (Belgium) 

Spaiser (2012) Germany Digital literacy; Situational (age; 
clinical- socioeconomic 
psychological status; minority 

background) 

Sveningsson Sweden Digital literacy; Inherent; 

(2014) clinical- pathogenic 
psychological 

Vazquez-Barrio et | Spain Digital literacy; Inherent; 

al. (2020) clinical- situational 
psychological (gender); 


pathogenic 
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for entertainment and pleasure is related positively to alternative political 
participation, i.e., different forms of activism, but does not affect the 
respondents’ intention to vote. These contributions imply that no unified 
type of online activity exists that will create equally unified offline politi- 
cal engagement. 

An interview study by Mascheroni (2017) may serve as clarification. In 
her sample of 40 British and Italian adolescents ages 14—15, Mascheroni 
(2017) identifies five different modes of citizenship based on the teenag- 
ers’ (1) citizenship orientation (understanding, knowledge, self-position- 
ing), (2) citizenship practices and (3) digital engagement. Mascheroni 
(2017) stated that each mode of citizenship ‘is produced by different 
kinds of resources and experiences, [which] in turn shape how young 
people participate online and offline’ (p. 4630). This implies that young 
people, being a diversified group, will participate democratically online 
and offline in equally diverse ways. 

Furthermore, evaluations of young people’s political activity on the 
Internet include a culturalist/maximalist approach on youth citizenship 
being expressed through popular culture and ‘hanging out’ practices 
(Stornaiuolo & Thomas, 2017). Based on a smaller interview sample 
(eight Italian teenagers), Mascheroni (2013) argues that citizenship can- 
not be isolated from what she labels potentially pre-political, everyday 
activities, e.g., consumption, popular culture and entertainment. 
Similarly, Burton (2019), after conducting ethnographic fieldwork and 
interviewing bloggers (ages 13—21) on the social network site Tumblr, 
argues that the production and sharing of memes and creative fandom 
activity help form political identities through cultural resistance, shaping 
online communities with overtly political discussions, e.g., for 
queer youth. 

However, online political engagement does not necessarily entail sup- 
port for just and moral causes, and intolerance has been found to be a 
strong motivating factor for young people engaging politically online 
(Bosi et al., 2021). Obviously, this intolerance can deter moderate young 
people from sharing political content online, as Sveningsson (2014) dis- 
covered in an interview study among Swedish 17- and 18-year-olds. 
Vazquez-Barrio et al. (2020), in examining online participation using a 
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sample of 20 adolescents in Madrid, found that this problem mainly 
affects young girls. In these two studies, young people’s awareness and 
experiences as seen from a clinical-psychological perspective on well- 
being complement their digital literacy, i.e., they choose to stay safe by 
not engaging politically online. However, Keller (2019) investigates 
young girls in London engaging with feminist issues online, despite being 
harassed. These girls (ages 14—15) share personal experiences online with 
a keen understanding and strategic use of privacy settings and mobilise 
their social network to confront misogyny through feminist critiques and 
by raising awareness (Keller, 2019). Contrary to Sveningsson (2014) and 
Vazquez-Barrio et as (2020) findings, the girls in Keller’s study harness 
their sophisticated digital literacy to reduce online harassment’s impact, 
thereby continuing their political engagement. 

Finally, two studies address online democratic participation by young 
people with immigrant and/or religious minority backgrounds, contend- 
ing that a combination of young age, a minority background and low 
socioeconomic status elicits political passivity. After surveying native 
Germans, Turkish migrants and the ethnic German diaspora (resettled 
immigrants from the former Soviet Union) ages 16-26, Jugert et al. 
(2013) find that Turkish migrant youths participated more often in both 
online and offline civic activities than did native German youths and 
those from the German diaspora. In another survey-based study from 
Germany, Spaiser (2012) investigates the Internet-based political partici- 
pation of native German youths and immigrant youths with Turkish and 
Arab ethnicity who share minority religious backgrounds, finding that 
youths with immigrant backgrounds tend to be particularly active both 
online and offline despite socioeconomic disadvantages. Spaiser (2012) 
attributes this mobilisation to grievances caused by religious discrimina- 
tion and views this online political engagement as a tool for empower- 
ment in building identity and creating social capital for minority youths. 
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School, Leisure and Democratic 
Participation Intersection 


Only one study has been identified as focussing on the intersection of 
school, leisure and democratic participation. One reason for this may be 
the fundamental change that digital technology represents to the tradi- 
tional education system hierarchy, not only presenting the student with 
potential educational content, but also simultaneously making the learner 
a producer of such content with connections to real-life, possibly contro- 
versial issues (Andersson, 2016). Frequently, ‘digital citizenship’ taught in 
school refers to online safety and etiquette responsibilities, not digital 
technology's potentially empowering aspects (Mitchell, 2016) (Table 7). 
Clark et al. (2015) led an action research project amongst students 
ages 16-19 and their teachers in a sixth form college in the United 
Kingdom, in which the students initially were not allowed to use their 
personal mobile phones during school hours. Clark et al. (2015) identi- 
fied what they term ‘proto-agency’ first in some students’ ability to sub- 
vert school regulations through the use of personal digital technologies. 
After a Twitter event in which all students were allowed to use their 
mobile phones on the school’s network to tweet about a predefined sub- 
ject, with tweets displayed on communal screens, the school initiated a 
Twitter account to facilitate dialogue between staff and students. Again, 
Clark et al. (2015) label the ensuing activity ‘proto-agency’, as the stu- 
dents used the new platform to request resources, ask questions about a 
news report or spark their own debates, but only on curriculum-derived 
issues. At the end of the project, staff had gained confidence to enter into 
dialogues with students using social media and encouraged the use of 
personal mobile technologies for learning. According to Clark et al. 
(2015), the ‘proto-agency’ identified among students in this process “did 


Table 7 Studies examining digital technology at the intersection of school, leisure 
and democratic participation 


Intersecting Authors Country Perspective Vulnerability 
microsystems 

School, Leisure, Clark et al. (2015) | United Kingdom Digital literacy Situational (age) 
Democratic 

participation 
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not yet achieve explicitly civic dimensions, [but] (there were) signs that 
new forms of student engagement were beginning to appear’ (p. 933). 


Discussion 


This review has identified literature that analyses young people’s well- 
being in relation to the intersection of digital technology across four dif- 
ferent social contexts of their everyday lives, i.e., their use of digital 
technology within the family, for leisure, in school and in digital spaces 
as democratic participation. The intersections thematised in the litera- 
ture are: 


° Family/leisure 

° Family/school 

° School/leisure 

° Leisure/democratic participation 

° School/leisure/democratic participation 


With reference to Bronfenbrenner (1977, 1986), the identified litera- 
ture presents mesosystemic interactions between the four contexts or micro- 
systems, in which the young individual has a clearly defined role as son, 
daughter, student, friend, etc. When young people’s agency bridges two 
or more microsystems, they affect the processes operating in different 
microsystems, their predefined roles change and new possibilities for 
their own development as humans emerge. This role reversal is particu- 
larly evident in one of the studies that examined the leisure-school inter- 
section, in which young children’s digital literacy acquired in both settings 
becomes a fluid resource, facilitating new creative activities in their free 
time and shifting roles as experts/learners in the classroom (Bjorgen & 
Erstad, 2015). Similar mechanisms are visible in the action research proj- 
ect that Clark et al. (2015) reported, in which teenagers integrated their 
agency using social media in a leisure and/or civic participation context 
into the school’s formal setting, thereby affecting their learning environ- 
ment and relationship with the staff. 
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Helsper and Smahel (2020) identified the discourse on young peoples 
use of digital technology and their well-being as relying on two different 
perspectives on excessive Internet use, commonly operationalised as time 
spent online. Whereas the clinical-psychological perspective generalises 
from online engagement and onto young people’s psychological and 
emotional symptoms, the digital literacy perspective generally views 
online engagement as beneficial to young people’s learning in general and 
to digital competence in particular. 

One main finding from this review is that most of the identified stud- 
ies (15 out of 21) can be positioned within the digital literacy perspective. 
Examples include adolescents’ use of digital technology for homework, 
which increases their formal learning results (Daoud et al., 2021; Frutos 
et al., 2017), and children and adolescents’ interest in gaming, which 
may be used for formal learning in schools (Stančin et al., 2020; Vasalou 
et al., 2017). Also, at the intersection of leisure and democratic participa- 
tion, young people’s understanding of digital technology for online par- 
ticipation means that they can voice their opinions (Enjolras et al., 2012; 
Fonseca, 2019; Hirzalla & van Zoonen, 2011; Siongers et al., 2019). In 
all these studies, it is possible to envision a linear relationship between 
(more) use of digital technology in the home and for leisure and (more) 
formal learning and democratic participation. However, it should be 
noted that none of these studies alleges linear causality, but rather merely 
indicates correlational relationships between variables. The exception is 
Kim et al. (2017), who use longitudinal data to examine how adolescents’ 
online democratic participation becomes offline democratic participation 
as they mature. 

Two of the reviewed studies are positioned solely within the clinical- 
psychological perspective on digital technology and well-being, as they 
both relate to loneliness and bullying. In the first case, pre-teens choose 
to disclose their activity on the Internet to their parents, which correlates 
with less victimisation from online bullying, perhaps because they also 
refrain from spreading information about others online (Romera et al., 
2021). In the second study, Gomez-Baya et al. (2019) find that teenagers 
who use digital technology to connect with peers outside of school hours 
feel socially included and tend to avoid (offline) bullying during school 
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hours. Using a two-wave study, Gomez-Baya et al. (2019) found a linear 
relationship between online socialising and social inclusion at school. 

Adding to the dichotomous discourse on well-being between digital 
literacy benefits and clinical-psychological risk (Helsper & Smahel, 
2020), this review identified four studies that span the two perspectives. 
‘These studies concern the intersection of leisure and democratic partici- 
pation, in which the clinical-psychological perspective implies risk of 
online harassment and discrimination. What makes these studies inter- 
esting is that the digital literacy perspective may explain the contrastive 
outcomes partly. Thus, young people argue from a digital literacy per- 
spective when they avoid expressing their opinions online, keeping their 
leisure-related digital activity light, social and uncontroversial to stay out 
of trouble (Sveningsson, 2014; V4zquez-Barrio et al., 2020). However, 
the young girls in Keller’s (2019) study use their advanced digital skills to 
navigate and harness social network platforms to promote feminist issues 
while avoiding or confronting harassers. 

Vazquez-Barrio et al. (2020) and Kellers (2019) results are not clear 
concerning their informants’ previous experiences with online harass- 
ment, but a closer investigation of these experiences may explain their 
choice of strategies. This observation borrows from Helsper and Smahel 
(2020), suggesting that whether well-being is related to digital engage- 
ment may depend on the user’s offline psychological characteristics. The 
final study spanning the digital literacy and clinical-psychological per- 
spective suggests the order of the variables more clearly: Grievances 
caused by discrimination strengthen minority youths’ propensity to 
engage politically online (Spaiser, 2012). 

Although informal or formal learning, having friends, avoiding bully- 
ing and harassment and giving voice to one’s opinion may further well- 
being, this review goes further in determining how young people’s agency 
involving digital technology serves to overcome different sources of vul- 
nerability. Overall, digital technology’s connective aspects represent a 
potential for users to overcome inherent vulnerability, in that all humans 
depend on social support (Lotz, 2016). More generally, several of the 
studies reviewed within the digital literacy perspective display how young 
people benefit from using digital technology despite situational vulnera- 
bilities such as gender, low socioeconomic status, disability, learning 
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disorders and ethnic minority background. However, as these situational 
vulnerabilities are also well-known second-order digital divides, the 
reviewed digital literacy studies do not add anything new to our under- 
standing of these divides as sources of vulnerability. Notably, Fonseca 
(2019), Hirzalla and van Zoonen (2011), Siongers et al. (2019) and 
Clark et al. (2015) address age only as a situational vulnerability, which 
frankly does not provide much nuance to the conclusions seen at the 
vulnerability-autonomy nexus (Lotz, 2016). It is different with Bjorgen 
and Erstad (2015), who studied children as young as age 8. In this case, 
the children’s agency clearly works to diminish the obstacle of their 
young age. 

As introduced earlier, studies combining the clinical-psychological and 
digital literacy perspectives facilitate a deeper understanding of how 
young people’s agency may be used to overcome both inherent and 
pathogenic sources of vulnerability. However, the strategies that a vulner- 
able individual applies still may be simple: Pre-teens or older children 
may choose to confide in parents to get help and support (Romera et al., 
2021), or adolescents simply may maintain social relationships during 
their free time, making socialising at school easier (Gomez-Baya et al., 
2019). These actions secure social support and protect against bullying. 
The complexity increases in previously described findings by Vázquez- 
Barrio et al. (2020), Keller (2019) and Spaiser (2012), in which both 
inherent and pathogenic vulnerabilities are confounded by the situational 
vulnerabilities that the young people embody. However, these individuals 
negotiate and sometimes overcome gender, socioeconomic status and 
religious/ethnic minority background or combinations thereof. 


Conclusions 


This review adds to the existing literature on the relationships between 
young people’s use of digital technology and their well-being by investi- 
gating how perceived excessive use of the Internet in one social setting 
may increase well-being in another social setting. Thus, the study builds 
on Mikuska et al. (2020), suggesting that digital engagement can be a 
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coping strategy for young people experiencing problems. Following this 
line of reasoning, it is possible to imagine a teenage girl looking tired after 
hours spent in her room engaging in schoolwork on her laptop, socialis- 
ing with friends online and signing a petition for animal welfare on her 
mobile phone. Her parents may sense her mood and worry about her 
apparent obsession with screen time. Rather than blaming screens, per- 
haps they should ask this girl about school, how she feels about her friends 
or her concerns about bigger societal issues. 

As for future research, attention could be directed more specifically 
towards the various sources of vulnerability that young peoples agency 
either serves to increase or combat when they engage with digital tech- 
nology. Particularly with younger children, there seems to be a lack of 
literature addressing not only what they do when using digital technol- 
ogy to increase their own well-being, but also why they do it and to 
what ends. 
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Introduction 


Broad access to digital information technologies offers members of soci- 
ety, especially children and young people, the opportunity to explore the 
virtual space for their own personal and professional development. At the 
same time, the use of digital technologies generates several risks related to 
the safety of children and their well-being, which need to be addressed 
and counteracted by creating learning contexts for children that allow 
them to explore, debate, formulate and learn the principles of safe, valu- 
able and creative use of digital technology. Today’s children and young 
people, often referred to as digital natives (Bennett & Maton, 2010; 
Prensky, 2001a), are living in a paradox, and despite growing up with 
technology, several studies reveal that their digital skills are not sufficient 
to protect themselves, navigate the Internet safely and operate different 
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digital devices (Eynon & Geniets, 2016; Livingstone et al., 2017). Tran 
et al. (2020) argue that many young people belonging to the generation 
of digital natives have limitations in using digital technology, especially 
for educational purposes. Likewise, other researchers indicate differences 
between the false impression that young people are very competent and 
that their digital skills are sufficient (Evans & Robertson, 2020; Helsper 
& Eynon, 2010). 

The basis for this chapter is a scoping review as part of a process to 
develop a toolkit to improve practice concerning children and young 
people’s digital technology use. As shown in interviews with families and 
focus groups with children, Kapella et al. (2022) and Barbuta et al. 
(2022) provide evidence that as early as age five, children acquire problem- 
solving skills, learn vocabulary, read, write, calculate, listen to music, 
draw and generally develop a range of skills through their use of digital 
technology. For children and young people, the need to improve the 
impact of digital technology on their quality of life and educational 
attainment requires an understanding of the capabilities approach 
(Kimhur, 2020) in the context of their relationship with the digital world 
(through digital technology use). From this perspective, children and 
young people need guidance to navigate through the risks of digital tech- 
nology and utilise the opportunities they offer. This requires digital edu- 
cation aimed at using technology innovatively and creatively. 

Given the observations made, identifying and developing digital edu- 
cation materials, specifically toolkits aimed at promoting safe, compe- 
tent, and responsible use of digital technologies among children, young 
people, parents, educators and other stakeholders, is an important task. 
An evidence-based approach has gained popularity among academic 
researchers and policymakers (Cairney et al., 2016; Christensen, 2021). 

This chapter discusses the state of the art of policy recommendations, 
guidelines and toolkits designed to develop children’s and young people’s 
digital competence, fight digital inequalities and promote digital inclu- 
sion. Our objectives are to identify knowledge gaps, clarify definitions or 
concepts, and examine if the identified guidelines/toolkits are based on 
research data. In our literature review, we aim to answer the following 
research questions: (1) What do the identified digital toolkits contribute 
in terms of digital inclusion? (2) What role does academic research play 
in the development of guidelines/toolkits? and (3) At what level are 
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existing toolkits focused on (micro, meso or macro levels) and what recom- 
mendations are made? 

In our perspective, offering research-based toolkits to children and 
young people can mitigate risks, maximise the positive outcomes of digi- 
tal technology and facilitate positive outcomes of ongoing digital trans- 
formations in society. 


The Digital Ecosystem: A Framework for 
Understanding Digital Inequalities 


The terms digital inequalities, digital literacy and digital inclusion have 
been widely used in discourse related to digital technology use. Even 
though these terms are rarely defined, and their meanings shift with tech- 
nological changes, these concepts have driven many digital-related policy 
decisions. The lack of access to technology and digital skills is a barrier to 
online participation, and a significant source of exclusion, inequality and 
social isolation (Tyers-Chowdhury & Binder, 2020). Promoting broad 
access to data and enhancing children’s capabilities to understand digital 
processes and the competent, critical and creative use of digital technol- 
ogy and digital content are some of the main topics in developing strate- 
gies and practices for digital inclusion. Digital technology has become a 
fundamental part of education, cooperation, cognitive development, 
entertainment and socialisation of children and young people across 
Europe. Digital technology is also becoming an essential part of family 
life and society. 

The analysis of digital divides or digital deprivation shows that chil- 
dren and young people from low-income households and those from 
other vulnerable groups are at risk of exclusion or marginalisation in the 
digital arena (Ayllón et al., 2023; Ragnedda, 2018; van Deursen & van 
Dijk, 2019). Increasingly the focus on the digital divide has moved to a 
focus on digital inequalities (DiMaggio et al., 2004; Helsper, 2021), 
where access to digital technology, the level of digital skills and outcomes, 
and the benefits of using digital technology are essential. More impor- 
tantly, knowledge acquisition, skill development, changes in attitude and 
improving the quality of life are crucial issues when using digital technol- 
ogy. Although using different perspectives, several studies (DiMaggio 
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et al., 2004; van Deursen & van Dijk, 2019; Helsper, 2021) show how 
inequalities regarding access to digital technology, the level of digital 
skills, and the benefits and opportunities based on access and use of digi- 
tal technologies are strongly related to social inequalities (Ragnedda & 
Ruiu, 2017). Thus, being digitally excluded also means being socially 
excluded. At the same time, being digitally included does not necessarily 
translate into social inclusion directly. For instance, Thompson et al. 
(2014) considered digital inclusion as a policy to close the digital divide 
and promote digital literacy. The relationship between digital inclusion 
and children’s rights is important, as digital inequalities disproportion- 
ately affect specific rights of children in the offline and online world. 
Therefore, it is incumbent upon those entrusted with legal responsibili- 
ties to formulate strategies to promote digital inclusion (Helsper, 2021) 
and new research (Snilstveit et al., 2016). 

From the perspective of resources necessary for a digital inclusion strat- 
egy for children and young people, there is a conceptual interplay between 
the social capital of the individual and digital technology (Bourdieu, 
2018). One primary concern in studies addressing digital inequalities is 
the evidence-policy gap. To effectively address digital inequalities among 
children and young people, a comprehensive digital inclusion strategy 
must be informed by evidence about the needs, inequalities in access and 
level of digital skills. However, as we already know, access to digital tech- 
nologies is not enough to fully benefit from the interaction with digital 
technology, the level of digital skills and digital literacy being critical fac- 
tors in this regard. The level of digital competence directly affects the 
degree of digital confidence (see chapter “Digitally Disengaged and 
Digitally Unconfident Children in Europe”). Despite the lack of a well- 
established evidence base linking children and young peoples digital 
skills outcomes (Johannes et al., 2022; Livingstone et al., 2021), research 
indicates a positive correlation between children and young peoples digi- 
tal skills and educational and mental health outcomes (Dinu et al., 2022; 
van Deursen & Helsper, 2018). Moreover, access to digital technology, 
services available through technology and the opportunities present in 
the digital arena can generate new outcomes and accumulate and improve 
other types of capital, including social, economic and cultural (Visagie 
et al., 2017). 
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Starting from the idea that all the digital systems that young people 
interact with are interconnected and ultimately create a digital ecosys- 
tem—flexible, self-regulating and active—comprehension of the digital 
inclusion process must include a view of this ecosystem and the digital 
world. The idea of digital ecosystems is based on Bronfenbrenner’s 
Ecological Systems Theory (1977), which posits that child development is 
influenced by many environmental and individual factors and the various 
interactions, roles and processes that occur between them. This perspec- 
tive highlights the dynamic interplay between individual development 
and the broader contextual factors that comprise the child’s ecological 
environment. Placing the children’s needs in the centre, the digital eco- 
system should provide interconnected digital technology resources that 
can function together in the child’s best interest. The US National Digital 
Inclusion Alliance (2019) conceptualises a digital inclusion ecosystem as 
a holistic and comprehensive approach to addressing digital inequality 
within a given community. This ecosystem comprises various programs 
and policies tailored to meet the specific and diverse needs of the com- 
munity. Collaborative work within this ecosystem should address the 
various dimensions of the digital divide, including access to affordable 
broadband connectivity, devices and digital literacy skills. 

Following Bronfenbrenner’s (1977) systemic theory adapted for use in 
this book (see chapter “How Can We Understand the Everyday Digital 
Lives of Children and Young People?”) to analyse the risks of digital tech- 
nologies for children and young people, the policies and resources for guid- 
ing them to acquire digital skills and competence were also imagined in a 
systemic way: micro, meso and macro systems. We build on this and imagine 
the role of academic research through three different levels (see Fig. 1). 

At the micro level, by applying user-centric and participatory 
approaches, assumptions are made that individuals will be empowered 
and, as such, allow the researcher to list the aspects that seem problematic 
to them concerning the subject of digital inequalities. According to 
Bronfenbrenner’s (1977) theory, the microsystem represents the most 
proximal and immediate setting in which children and young people 
experience their development. This microsystem encompasses the various 
contexts of the child’s life, including the home, educational institutions, 
peer groups and the broader community. Digital inclusion is a means of 
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Fig. 1 The role of academic research in digital inclusion at different levels 


accessing digital resources for individuals without access. It can refer to 
training or other opportunities to develop digital skills and 
comprehension. 

The mesosystem describes the linkages and relationships between the 
various microsystems, such as the home, school, peer group and com- 
munity. As such, it represents a system of microsystems and how they 
interact to shape the digital life of children and young people. Research 
and policy recommendations at the meso level are meant to reduce digital 
inequalities through better coordination between the microsystems. For the 
education domain, digital resources bridge the engagement of parents 
from different socio-economic backgrounds, educational levels and eth- 
nic origins in their children’s education. Based on the common percep- 
tion supported by research that direct collaboration between the family 
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and the school can improve the student’s academic performance (Mora- 
Ruano et al., 2019), numerous digital resources were developed to 
strengthen the cooperation between parents and teachers.’ 

Collecting data regarding educational and digital inequalities at the 
macro level can serve as a basis for developing programs that improve 
children’s access to digital technology. An example is the Media and 
Information Literacy (MIL) strategy, developed by the Council of Europe 
(2022), which is the primary tool for empowering people, communities 
and nations to participate in and contribute to global knowledge societ- 
ies. In the view of the Council of Europe, developing cognitive, technical 
and social skills and capacities is crucial for individuals, as it empowers 
them to proficiently navigate media content, engage in critical analysis, 
make informed choices regarding media consumption and utilisation, 
comprehend the ethical implications of media and emerging technolo- 
gies, and communicate effectively through content creation. 

The United Kingdom’s National Digital Inclusion Network has devel- 
oped a strategy that includes all three levels of digital inclusion.’ This 
network was created to minimise the digital divide by building upon 
existing good practices to support children with digital inclusion and 
scaling up the efforts of local and regional organisations and charities to 
national initiatives. They provide a comprehensive support package com- 
prising training and resources that help citizens respond to their com- 
munity’s digital skills and inclusion needs. This includes Learn My Way, 
run by the Good Things Foundation (2023), promoting a learning plat- 
form for developing basic digital skills in communities, and is designed 
to build digital confidence quickly. This can be an example of good prac- 
tice regarding an intervention at all three levels in minimising digital 
inequalities. At the micro level, they offer digital skills training and have 
a National Device Bank supporting people who cannot get online because 
they cannot afford a device of their own, contributing to the circular 


! There is an industry of such platforms offering a framework of meaningful cooperation between 
parents, teachers and school management. https://www.commonsense.org/education/lists/ 
apps-and-websites-for-improving-parent-teacher-communication 

? The Council of Europe developed the media and information literacy guidelines that target educa- 
tion for digital citizenship and offer resources to children, parents, stakeholders and policymakers, 
as well as to larger communities. For more information, see https://www.coe.int/en/web/freedom- 
expression/media-literacy https://www.coe.int/en/web/freedom-expression/media-literacy 


7 For more details, see: https://www.goodthingsfoundation.org/our-network-services-map/ 
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economy. At the meso level, the National Data Bank is a ‘national food 
bank for connectivity data’ to help hundreds of thousands of vulnerable 
people in communities across the UK. The National Databank provides 
at least 500,000 free SIMs and mobile data distributed through their 


initiative. 


European Strategies and Policies 


To ensure children’s right to education, information and participation in 
social life and to provide the possibility to benefit from the opportunities 
offered by digital technologies, as well as to prepare children to face the 
challenges that a digital society brings, the existing digital inequalities 
should be addressed by the scientific research field, at all institutional 
levels: primary, secondary and tertiary (Fuchs, 2009). In January 2018, 
the European Commission adopted the Digital Education Action Plan as 
an integral part of its commitment to creating a European Education 
Area, revised in 2020 (European Commission, 2020), including 11 
actions to support technology use and developing digital competence in 
education. The action plan has three priorities, setting out measures to 
help EU Member States to meet the challenges and opportunities of edu- 
cation in the digital age: 


° Fostering the development of a high-performing digital education eco- 
system by making better use of digital technologies for teaching 
and learning; 

° Enhancing digital skills and competences of children and youth for 
digital transformation and 

° Improving education through better data analysis. 


The action plan aims to respond to these priorities: 


° Tools to help educators and trainers make better use of technology 
including better Internet connectivity; 

° Targeted action to develop relevant digital competences; 

° Reinforced and new efforts to improve education via better evidence 
and analysis and 
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° Focus on enabling factors for successful digital education and skills. 


After the COVID-19 pandemic period, which revealed structural 
weaknesses and inequalities in the capabilities of states, education and 
health systems, families and children to effectively use digital technology 
for responding to the systemic crisis, the European Commission went 
beyond the digital education plan and developed A Digital Decade for 
children and youth: the new European strategy for a better internet for 
kids(BIK+)* (European Commission, 2022). The strategy states that the 
Member States should develop ‘age-appropriate digital services, with 
every child in Europe protected, empowered and respected online, and 
no one left behind’ (European Commission, 2022, p. 9). The main three 
pillars of this strategy are: 


° Safe digital experiences to protect children from harmful and illegal 
online content, conduct, contact and consumer risks and to improve 
their well-being online through a safe, age-appropriate digital environ- 
ment created in a way that respects children’s best interests. 

° Digital empowerment, so children acquire the necessary skills and 
competences to make sound choices and express themselves in the 
online environment safely and responsibly. 

° Active participation, respecting children by giving them a say in the 
digital environment, with more child-led activities to foster innovative 
and creative safe digital experiences (p. 9). 


The basic principles of the strategy are to respect children’s right to 
actively participate, shape the digital environment, and support the digi- 
tal creativity of children and young people. It states that children have the 
same rights in online and offline environments, meaning they have the 
right to enjoy the opportunities and be protected from the risks of using 
digital technologies, programs and platforms. Thus overall, the goal is the 
improvement of online well-being; children’s protection from harmful 
online content, contact and conduct; and the empowerment of children, 
including those most vulnerable with competences to manage online 
environments safely and responsibly. According to the Strategy (Council 


‘see https://digital-strategy.ec.europa.eu/en/policies/strategy-better-internet-kids 
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of Europe, 2022), the EU funds the network of Safer Internet Centres 
and the Better Internet Portal’ to renew and enhance the range of tools 
for children and young people, parents and teachers. 

In the digital world, the ability of children and young people to exer- 
cise their rights often depends on factors beyond the reach of children 
and parents: their access to digital technology and their connectivity, but 
also on social deprivation, minority or refugee status. Thus, children and 
young people are often limited in their use of information and commu- 
nication technology (ICT) use, due to the social inequalities they face, 
which may leave them without adequate access to ICT despite the 
increases in new technologies and Internet resources within societies (see 
Ayllón et al., 2023). Other times, parents and educators would like to 
control and might limit access for children and young people, eventually 
reducing digital skills (Livingstone et al., 2017). However, children and 
young people might be motivated to learn through digital technology, 
leading to the need for support and scaffolding. Recent research suggests 
that for children and young people, the use of digital technology is essen- 
tial for their overall well-being (Dienlin & Johannes, 2020). However, 
there is a need for guidance and guardianship to ensure healthy and safe 
use. Often their parents or teachers lack sufficient competence and are 
not fully equipped to support children and young people to thrive in the 
digital environment (Gudmundsdottir & Hatlevik, 2018). Furthermore, 
many children and young people may be more knowledgeable regarding 
the use of digital technology, meaning that the caregivers responsible for 
children also need guidance (Lu, 2022). 

Based on the recommendations and findings from the larger research 
project reported on in this book, it became clear that there was a need for 
active and effective communication between adults and the digital gen- 
eration (children and young people). The evidence from the overall 
research, structured as good practices, showed that children and young 
people need adults to talk to about what they experience when using digi- 
tal technology. In the next section, we will briefly describe the methodol- 
ogy used to analyse and understand the range of toolkits available. 


> The Better Internet for Kids Portal provides information, guidance and resources for the safe use 
of digital technology see also www.betterinternetforkids.eu 
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Research Methodology 


A scoping review was conducted to provide an overview regarding the 
frequency of the recently published scientific-based papers that explore 
digital inequality issues and to identify which dimensions of digital 
inequalities are addressed in public policy recommendations. The pri- 
mary inclusion criterion for the analysis of the articles and examples was 
that they must present examples of good practices and policy recommen- 
dations about the use of digital technology among children and young 
people in various contexts and dimensions of their lives. 

The review employed a multiple peer-reviewed process for the litera- 
ture search channels: (1) traditional journal indexes (Web of Science, 
Scopus, ERIC); (2) an open access index (DOAJ) and (3) the national 
virtual libraries related to each of the partner countries involved in the 
study. In identifying and selecting the articles, the following keywords 
were used: digital inequalities, children and digital technology, policy 
recommendation, digital inclusion, evidence-based studies and digi- 
tal divide. 

Given the purpose and objectives of this research, we found it appro- 
priate to use the scoping review approach as the methodological tech- 
nique (Seland et al., 2022). We were inspired by the scoping review 
protocol developed by Seland et al. (2022) involving: (1) the identifica- 
tion of keywords; (2) Use the identified keywords across all databases; (3) 
Study the selection; (4) Extract and chart the selection and (5) Synthesis. 
The most common understanding of terminology for a scoping review 
refers to mapping, a process of summarising a range of evidence to convey 
the breadth and depth of a field (Anderson et al., 2008; Ehrich et al., 
2002; Moradzadeh et al., 2023). 

A scoping review methodology is used most frequently to examine the 
extent, range and nature of research activity; determine the value of under- 
taking a full systematic review; summarise and disseminate research find- 
ings; or identify gaps in the existing literature (Arksey & OH Malley, 2005). 
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Objectives of the Scoping Review 


In this scoping review, we closely examined the results of digital educa- 
tion reported in recent studies to capture the empirical trends in assisting 
children’s digital use, to avoid risks and promote competencies by: 


1. Determining the frequency of addressing digital inequality; 

2. Identifying how the analysed materials address inequalities based on 
data and on arguments validated with data and 

3. Identifying the proposed level of change in addressing digital inequal- 


ities (individual, micro, meso or macro). 


Data Collection Process 


The literature search sought to identify journal articles published from 
January 2010 to August 2021. The database consisted of 149 published 
materials on assisting children with digital technologies. The analysis grid 
used in this literature mapping is also included in Table 1. 

We used the program Rayyan, a collaboration and research tool, to 
help researchers work on systematic reviews and other knowledge synthe- 
sis projects which helped in screening and selecting studies/sources even 
if teams are distributed across different countries. 


Results 
From the database analysis, three domains of focus were identified: 


° Toolkits/guidelines promoting the inclusion of digital technology in 
education; 

° Toolkits/guidelines promoting online child safety and 

° Toolkits/guidelines that promote developing digital competencies for 
vulnerable groups of children to reduce digital inequalities. 
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Table 1 The items included in the analysis 


Items 
Publication type 


Coverage 


Year of publication 
Peer-reviewed 


The language? 


Funding 
organisation 

Areas of focus for 
the toolkit 


Characteristics 


Report 

Framework for inclusion policy 

Toolkit/guide 

Leaflet with practical recommendations (companies, 
NGOs) 

Research paper 

Journal article 

Not clearly defined 

National 

EU (European Union) 

Global level (international) 

The year in which the material was published 

Yes 

No 

English or other European languages: Norwegian, Greek, 
Dutch, Romanian, Spanish, Estonian, French 

Source of research funding (Public, Private, Public-Private 
partnership) 

1. Reducing gaps in digital technology use by children 
belonging to low socioeconomic status (SES) and 
vulnerable groups 

2. Regulation of digital technologies use by children to 
protect them from harm, focusing on age limits 

3. Caretakers focusing on the use of technology by 
children 

4. Teachers focusing on the use of technology in 
education 

5. Children who use technology for entertainment, 
learning and participation in social life 

6. Innovation and acceleration of digital technology 
transformations 

7. Policymakers/educational organisations 


@These languages represented the linguistic expertise within the research group 


conducting the review 


The results are presented based on descriptive statistics of the whole 
pool selected guidelines/toolkits promoting digital inclusion, followed by 
the content analysis of toolkits identified as being based on research data. 

In total, our mapping included 149 published materials on assisting 
children and young people’s interaction with digital technology, of which: 
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° Toolkits/guides—31.6% 

° Reports—21.1% 

° Frameworks for developing policy recommendations—13.2% 
° Journal articles—9.9% 

° Books/book chapters—8.6% 

° Leaflets—5.9% 

° Research papers—3.3% 

° Others—5.3% 


From the reviewed literature (N = 149), over 55% approached the 
topic of including digital technology in education and supporting chil- 
dren and teachers in using it; in this sample of materials, 27.4% are 
guides for teachers for using technology in education, and 27.6% are 
other types of publications that present the use of digital technologies in 
the school context but use diverse and alternative manners for involving 
children in the teaching-learning process. From the total number of ana- 
lysed toolkits/guidelines, 59% referred to the regulation of ICT use by 
children, focusing on respecting the recommended age limits and screen 
time for accessing digital technology and platforms to protect them 
from harm. 

The digital inclusion of vulnerable groups and ensuring digital equity 
are essential aspects of providing equal opportunities for all children. 
One-third of the guidelines referred to digital inclusion, which aimed to 
prevent school dropout and minimise the digital divide for educational 
purposes. 

The digital inclusion of vulnerable groups and ensuring digital equity 
are essential to providing equal opportunities for all children. Here we 
can identify the need to develop and implement sustainable strategies for 
digital inclusion, having the potential to prevent school dropout and 
minimise the digital divide. 

Moreover, the concepts presented in the guidelines/toolkits that this 
mapping exercise uncovered are: 


° Digital literacy—it is much more than simply accessing digital technol- 
ogy or using it as a tool for learning: on the contrary, it means “devel- 
oping a much broader critical understanding, which addresses the 
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textual characteristics of media alongside their social, economic and 
cultural implications’ (Buckingham, 2007, p. 49). 

° Digital natives—the concept appeared in the literature in the late 
1990s and is credited chiefly to Prensky (2001a, b) and Tapscott 
(2008), and represent the first generation to grow up with new tech- 
nology and have been characterised by their familiarity with and con- 
fidence in, concerning ICT. They have spent most of their lives 
surrounded by digital communication technology (Gallardo- 
Echenique et al., 2015). 

° Online safety/e-safety—refers to children staying safe while being 
engaged in online activities (UNICEF, 2020c). 

° Awareness of risks—to which children are exposed in the online envi- 
ronment and development of targeted sets of tools and recommenda- 
tions to meet these exposures (risks such as cyberbullying, cyber 
predators, the risk of sexual abuse is increasing, posting private infor- 
mation, phishing, falling for scams, accidentally downloading mal- 
ware, inappropriate digital content). 

° Digital inequalities—the gap between individuals, households, busi- 
nesses and geographical areas at different socio-economic levels, both 
in terms of their opportunities to access information and communica- 
tion technologies and the use of the Internet for various activities 
(Helsper, 2012). 

° Digital inclusion—the ability of individuals and groups to access and 
use information and communication technologies (DiMaggio 
et al., 2004). 


Out of the total corpus of literature addressing the topic of digital 
inequalities and the digital inclusion of vulnerable groups, a mere 24% of 
the data-based materials included this focus, explicitly consisting of 1 
research paper, 8 journal articles and 15 reports. 

The key points of a summative content analysis of toolkits analysed 
which addressed the digital inequalities issues are found in Table 2: 

The area of academic research as a complex entity can facilitate digital 
inclusion by investigating several dimensions of this issue and highlight- 
ing the perspective of children and stakeholders providing recommenda- 
tions based on data obtained and identifying new problematic dimensions 
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Table 2 Summative content analysis of the toolkits which addressed the digital 
inequalities 


Authors Scope Recommendations 
European Analyses data on children’s Recommendations for 
Commission safe use of the Internet self-regulation of the digital 
(2014) and underscores the industry to create a system 
Internet Policyand necessity of self- by which they can rapidly 
Governance regulation by industry deal with any security 
Europe’s role in challenges 
shaping the 
future of Internet 
Governance 
Bekker et al. (2015) Discusses digital literacy of The authors developed a 
Teaching children primary and secondary framework for learning 
digital literacy school students, explicitly digital literacy called RDBL 
through design- identifying tools that can (reflective design-based 
based learning support children’s learning) which outlines 
with digital learning important elements to 
toolkits in schools consider when 


incorporating digital 
literacy into primary and 
secondary education using 
an integrated learning 
approach, fitting children’s 
interests, teachers’ 
competencies and the 
targeted knowledge 


(continued) 
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Table 2 (continued) 


Authors 


Scope 


UK Department for The toolkit is designed to 


Education (2017) 
Preventing and 
tackling bullying 
advice for 
headteachers, 
staff and 
governing bodies 


help schools take action 
to prevent and respond 
to cyberbullying as part 
of their overall 
behaviour policy 


Recommendations 


It provides resources for 


school staff to access digital 
information on specific 
issues related to 
cyberbullying such as: 
Provide regular and 
age-appropriate awareness 
and education programs on 
cyberbullying for students, 
teachers, parents and staff; 
Establish clear and 
accessible reporting 
mechanisms for students to 
report incidents of 
cyberbullying. Encourage 
students to report incidents 
promptly and assure them 
that their concerns will be 
taken seriously and 
addressed confidentially 
Incorporate digital 
citizenship education into 
the curriculum, emphasising 
responsible and ethical 
online behaviour. Teach 
students about digital 
footprints, privacy settings, 
online etiquette and the 
potential consequences of 
cyberbullying. 


(continued) 
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Table 2 (continued) 


Authors 


Byrne and Burton 
(2017) 

Children as 
Internet users: 
how can evidence 
better inform 
policy debate? 


Scope 


Provides evidence from 
lower and middle- 
income countries on the 
relationships between 
children’s civic 
engagement, 
participation, and digital 
literacy, and discusses 
possible risky behaviour 
and negative experiences 
that might occur. 


Recommendations 


e Policies need to support 
both digital literacy and 
civic engagement of 
children 

e Develop and implement 
comprehensive digital 
literacy programs that focus 
on enhancing children’s 
digital skills, knowledge and 
critical thinking abilities 

e Ensure equitable access to 
digital infrastructure such as 
high-speed Internet 
connectivity and affordable 
devices, for all children 

e Encourage the development 
and adoption of inclusive 
digital platforms and 
applications designed to 
accommodate children’s 
diverse needs and abilities. 
These platforms should be 
accessible, user-friendly, and 
provide opportunities for 
collaboration, creativity and 
social interaction 

e Development of 
partnerships with non- 
governmental organisations 
(NGOs), industry 
stakeholders and 
technology companies to 
support initiatives that 
promote children’s social 
participation through 
digital literacy 


(continued) 
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Table 2 (continued) 


Authors 


USAID (2018) 

Toolkit for 
International 
Education 
Stakeholders. 
Universal Design 
for learning to 
help all children 
read. Promoting 
Literacy for 
Learners with 
Disabilities 


Scope 


The toolkit supports the 
Universal Design for 
Learning (UDL) 
educational framework, 
which guides the 
development of flexible 
learning environments 
that accommodate 
individuals with special 
needs 


Recommendations 


e Embrace the principles of 
universal design in 
developing digital products 
and services. Universal 
design aims to create 
products and environments 
that can be accessed, 
understood and used by 
individuals with diverse 
abilities and needs 

e Foster collaboration 
between stakeholders, 
including educators, 
parents, policymakers and 
technology developers, to 
collectively address the 
barriers to digital inclusion 
for children with disabilities 

e Ensure that digital content 
is inclusive and represents 
diverse abilities. This can be 
achieved by incorporating 
diverse characters, 
narratives and experiences 
that reflect the realities of 
children with disabilities 

e Support the use of assistive 
technologies that can 
enhance the digital 
experience for children with 
disabilities 

e It is essential to tailor these 
recommendations to the 
specific needs and contexts 
of children with disabilities, 
considering factors such as 
the type of disability, 
cultural considerations and 
available resources 


(continued) 
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Table 2 (continued) 


Authors Scope Recommendations 
OECD (2020, It calculates This toolkit provides 
ongoing) comprehensive indicators education system leaders 
Going Digital for OECD countries with an implementation 
Toolkit based on national digital | framework and questions to 
strategies consider in developing their 


Aims to identify the 
lessons learned from 
emergency strategies ° 
such as those triggered 
by COVID-19 and digital 
inequalities among 
students 


° 


° 


education responses to the 
COVID-19 crisis 
Incorporates a blend of 
online and offline learning 
methods. This approach 
allows for flexibility, 
personalised learning and 
access to a wide range of 
educational resources. It 
also ensures that students 
can continue learning even 
during unexpected 
disruptions 

Invest in robust digital 
infrastructure, including 
reliable Internet 
connectivity and access to 
necessary devices such as 
laptops or tablets 

Provide teachers with 
comprehensive training and 
professional development 
opportunities to use 
technology effectively and 
adapt to new teaching 
methods 


(continued) 
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Table 2 (continued) 


Authors 


UNICEF (2020a) 

UNICEF report: 
COVID-19 
pandemic 
increases risks to 
vulnerable 
children and their 
families in 
Romania 


Banes et al. (2020) 

Using ICT to 
implement a 
Universal Design 
for Learning 


Scope 


Assessment of the digital 
situation of children and 
families, emphasising 
vulnerable categories, in 
the context of the 
COVID-19 pandemic 


Developed within the 
education system (UK 
Ministries of Education) 
it facilitates the 
implementation of 
Universal Design for 
Learning. To support 
students with disabilities 
to acquire literacy and 
numeracy skills 


Recommendations 


Children from socially 
vulnerable families had 
difficulties participating in 
the online education 
process 

Recommendations: 

e Facilitate parental 

involvement by providing 

guidance and resources to 
support their digital 
engagement 

Development of 

partnerships with local 

community organisations 
and NGOs to provide 
additional support to 
children from socially 
vulnerable families 

Develop and curate 

educational resources 

specifically designed for 
children from socially 
vulnerable families. These 
resources should be easily 
accessible, engaging and 
aligned with the curriculum 

Technology can serve as an 
important tool to support 
the learning of students 
with and without disabilities 
and can support the 
implementation of UDL 
within the classroom 
following the Multi-Tiered 
System of Support (MTSS) 
model and the Matrix 
Model of technology 


(continued) 
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Table 2 (continued) 


Authors 


ADIA (2020) 

A national digital 
inclusion 
roadmap 

UNICEF (2020b) 

How to build 
digital solutions 
for girls’ digital 
realities 


Scope 


Develops and delivers a 
strategy to minimise 
digital inequalities 


Analysis of the gender 
gaps in the use of digital 
technology. Promotes 
equity through 
technology. Also, this 
toolkit supports readers 
in developing digital 
products that work for 
young women and girls 
as well as male users 


Recommendations 


Developed 12 steps to 
eliminate the digital 
exclusion 


e Providing open access to 
publicly funded innovative 
technology is imperative to 
ensure that marginalised 
populations, who may 
otherwise not benefit from 
market-driven innovation, 
are served 

e To design a girl's digital 
reality, you first need to 
understand that reality. 
There is a gender gap in 
girls’ digital access and 
usage 

e New digital products must 
consider the range of 
devices, handset types and 
older operating systems 
that girls use 

e Gender inequalities in some 
education systems mean 
that girls and young women 
often have lower reading 
and writing skills than boys. 
Audio or visuals can support 
and retain female users 

e Consider female users’ 
privacy and security needs 
(e.g. designing a private, 
discreet and secure digital 
menstruation product) 

e Include girls by making 
products available in 
multiple locations, not only 
the Google Play Store 
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While identifying and presenting intervention recommendations for 
the three levels inherent in the digital ecosystem, the analysis extended 
beyond the toolkits in the table above to examine good practice guides in 
the database. Starting from the group targeted in the recommendations 
identified in the materials related to the issue of digital inequalities, based 
on the levels of influence of the digital inclusion ecosystem, we identify 
the following recommendations in each level (micro, meso and macro). 


Interventions at the Microsystemic Level 


OECD (2020) claims that at the individual level, students’ digital com- 
petences (skills and attitudes) interact with their well-being and ulti- 
mately influence the confidence level with which students use digital 
technologies. Thus, ensuring access to technology is fundamental to min- 
imising digital inequalities. Indeed, the total amount of digital technol- 
ogy equipment available per student will likely affect decisions on whether 
and how to use technological resources. The same report indicates that 
access to and use of digital technology outside of school for learning are 
vulnerable to similar constraints; students’ use of digital technology could 
be affected by their parents attitudes and practices. The ySKILLS report 
(Beilmann et al., 2022) recommends raising parents’ awareness that a 
positive attitude towards digital technology in the domestic environment 
contributes to higher digital skills and better abilities to cope with online 
risks. Another report, Save the Children Romania (2019),° for children’s 
online safety, recommends that parents should use parental control pro- 
grams and monitor children’s first online experiences to support online 
safety. Efforts to support children’s digital competence require the sup- 
port of parents and the education sector. To shift educational systems 
from teaching digital literacy in isolation towards a more horizontal 
approach, integrating specific digital technological tasks and competen- 
cies across subjects, and ensuring digital inclusion for all children, the 
OECD (2020) considers it necessary to measure the level of students’ 
digital skills systematically. 


6 See: https://www.salvaticopiii.ro/ce-facem/protectie/siguranta-pe-internet 
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The Learning Passport recommended by UNICEF and elaborated by 
a consortium of high-profile researchers (UNICEF, 2020c) highlights the 
importance of focusing on children in the most disadvantaged city dis- 
tricts and remote regions, arguing that access to digital technology can 
both exacerbate and reduce pre-existing inequalities for children. The 
Learning Passport gives access to and affordability of digital technology 
to disadvantaged children and families. It encourages children and family 
members to improve their competencies by providing a library of open 
educational resources supplemented by learning opportunities. 


Interventions at the Mesosystem Level 


The UK Department for Education (2017) aims to prevent cyberbullying 
through the following measures implemented at the educational institu- 
tion level: regularly evaluating and updating their approach to take 
account of developments in technology, updating acceptable use policies 
for computers and implementing disciplinary sanctions (UK Department 
for Education, 2017, p. 11). The consequences of cyberbullying reflect 
the seriousness of the incident so that others see bullying as 
unacceptable. 

Looking at how the educational system can minimise digital inequali- 
ties UKCIS (2020)’ recommends: implementing inclusive technology 
policies to ensure digital equality in workplaces and schools and develop- 
ing new strategies regarding the three components of the educational 
process, namely teaching, learning and evaluation. The ADIA (2020) 
report recognises the continuing digital divide, which hinders greater 
social and economic participation within society. The report argues that 
different sectors must work together to ‘harness the collective skills, 
knowledge and capabilities needed to reduce the digital divide and the 
ensure digital equality’ (ADIA, 2020, p. 4). 

Referring to the need to update the curriculum, with students’ needs 
being in focus, and to respect equity in education, Alper and Goggin 
(2017) suggest using digital technologies during class for children with 


7 See: https://www.gov.uk/government/groups/uk-council-for-child-internet-safety-ukccis 
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disabilities. After examining the response of the European educational 
system to the COVID-19 pandemic, the European Commission (2020) 
recommends the following measures to secure the digital integration of 
students in the classroom: focus the responsibilities of the different stake- 
holders on supporting education delivery; choose adequate mode and 
support for education delivery; empower schools in the delivery of learn- 
ing and build a resilient system for the future. In education, UNICEF 
East Asia and Pacific (2020) recommends developing training programs 
for parents and teachers to better manage information and communica- 
tion technology and online resources for distance teaching and learning. 
Furthermore, UNICEF East Asia and Pacific (2020) advocates for creat- 
ing technology-focused additional courses in the school curriculum to 
reduce digital disparities and enhance participation in extracurricular 
activities. The ySKILLS report (Livingstone et al., 2021) includes the fol- 
lowing recommendations for improving digital opportunities, targeted at 
policymakers, parents and teachers: (1) strengthen children’s digital skills 
as a priority on the policy level, research and public agenda, to ensure that 
children’s engagement with the Internet results in well-being at various 
levels; (2) encourage the design of both informal and formal educational 
programs that promote digital skills through playful activities and that 
reinforce children’s self-confidence and (3) foster peer-to-peer education, 
since co-use of digital technology with peers and learning from peers are 
associated with higher levels of digital skills. 


Interventions at the Macro Level 


According to Byrne and Burton (2017), access to and utilisation of the 
Internet can greatly enhance the attainment of various sustainable devel- 
opment goals that significantly impact children’s well-being. The authors 
suggest that the research field should generate various categories of evi- 
dence and practices, including methodologies such as most significant 
change, techniques such as qualitative comparative analysis and approaches 
such as promising practices or evidence-based practices. Regarding children’s 
online safety, the Australian Government has developed a Survival toolkit 
with a button that can be downloaded onto a computer and mobile 
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phone. Every child can press it if they feel threatened or scared by some- 
thing or someone they see or meet online. The European Commission 
(2014), in the report on Se/f-regulation for a better Internet for kids, sets 
out a series of measures that the signatories need to implement in their 
services across Europe. These include access control for adult content, 
awareness-raising campaigns for parents and children: classification of 
commercial content according to national standards of decency and 
appropriateness, and the fight against illegal content on mobiles. We can 
observe the lack of procedures for operationalising and implementing 
these measures; the recommendations have a general character. 

Looking at the use of digital technology by children with disabilities, 
Byrne and Lundy (2019) claim that much of the responsibility for creat- 
ing safe and inclusive digital environments rests with governments and 
parliaments. The authors indicate the following actions emerge as neces- 
sary to achieve digital inclusion for children with disabilities: laws and 
policies on the inclusion of children with disabilities must be reviewed to 
ensure that they adequately address the digital environment; advice, 
guidance and resources should be provided to individual schools to 
ensure that they are using the broadest possible range of assistive and 
other technology available; governments must involve children with dis- 
abilities in the design and delivery of policies and services that impact on 
their access to and enjoyment of the digital environment. 


Identifying Gaps 


The lack of insufficient digital skills among teachers, parents and children 
can deepen inequalities between children regarding educational content. 
Therefore, UNICEF East Asia and Pacific (2020) recommends develop- 
ing programs to distribute free IT equipment and resources or to facili- 
tate their purchase at subsidised prices. According to Katz and El Asam 
(2019), to implement digital literacy programs effectively, it is imperative 
to establish secure mechanisms that guarantee the competent use of tech- 
nology for all children. 

Several of the data-based toolkits/guidelines provided recommenda- 
tions regarding the inclusion and use of technologies in education. Most 
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of the analysed toolkits address the improvement of individual compe- 
tences, and many include recommendations for teachers and refer to the 
use of technology for specific disciplines (Math, English, Physics and 
Biology). Only 9 of the 30 toolkits from this area refer to using digital 
technology to facilitate and improve the teacher-student relationship. 
Equally interesting are the concepts that were in focus in the various 
guidelines/toolkits we analysed: digital literacy, digital natives, online 
safety/e-safety, awareness of risks, digital inequalities and digital inclu- 
sion. What concerns us is the focus mainly on problems, which overlooks 
what might also be positive in the everyday digital lives of children and 


young people. 


Gaps Revealed by the Scoping Review 


Early on in the process of our research, it was seen as essential to develop 
a practical toolkit for children and young people and perhaps even adults 
(parents, teachers and other professionals who work with children and 
young people, such as social workers and youth workers) as a resource to 
improve communication between members of the so-called digital gen- 
eration (i.e. children and young people) and adults about experiences in 
the digital world. 

In developing our good practice toolkit, the list of concepts from our 
review helped influence our work further. In addition to the review, the 
more extensive research projects’ results were crucial in informing our 
work further. Looking at the results across the entire project, we found 
one common thread; a lack of or a challenge in communication between 
children and young people and their parents or other adults like teachers 
about navigating the digital world. Issues such as what programs and 
games the children and young people use, with whom children and 
young people interact, what kind of positive or negative experiences they 
acquire while online or using digital technology, what they adopt as val- 
ues or who are their online role models when they follow preferred influ- 
encers were some of the issues we identified across the datasets. 

For the children and young people involved in the project, our good 
practice toolkit needed to be developed with content that promotes good 
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communication between children of different ages and their significant 
adults (parents, educators). They also pointed out that children’s and 
young peoples voices would be central to the toolkit. Such a toolkit may 
be further upgraded, by anonymising conversations and feeding parent- 
child conversations to the platform, to offer examples of good communi- 
cations that can eventually be modelled by others and solve family 
tensions. Alternatively, where children and young people could share 
their experiences with adults and, in turn, provide them with an acknowl- 
edgement of their agency. This meant we had to include empirical data 
from our research, using quotes, comments and statements from the chil- 
dren and young people. It was crucial not only for the researchers in the 
project but, more specifically, for the children and young people that the 
toolkit should not necessarily focus on what was problematic in their 
digital lives but also on what is positive. Focusing on communication 
between children, young people and adults (e.g. parents, educators and 
other adults) was deemed necessary by both parents, children, teachers 
and the researchers. The result was a unique toolkit consisting of a set of 
conversation cards (currently available online and in hard copy in English 
and Norwegian) that stimulate conversations between adults, children 
and young people, focusing on everyday digital lives, gaming and 
social media. 

Together with developing these conversation cards and our mapping 
exercise, we have attempted to shed light on the need for more extensive 
reviews to provide policymakers with research-based evidence needed to 
make better-informed decisions. We believe such reviews can also con- 
tribute to uncovering knowledge gaps (Bates et al., 2007). It is significant 
to gather fundamental data on the usage, accessibility and purpose of 
technology to comprehend children’s diverse experiences and require- 
ments and guarantee that policies cater to the multifaceted needs of all 
children. This mapping and research data can help children and young 
people develop the necessary digital competence needed to improve their 
well-being and everyday digital lives. 


š'Ihe conversation cards are entitled TALK?! Are developed in collaboration also with TENK an 
education section of the Norwegian fact-checking organisation Faktisk.no. The cards, instructions 
and support videos are available here https://tenk.faktisk.no/foreldre. The cards can be used online 
or downloaded as PDF files for printing. 
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Conclusions 


With this scoping review, we identified examples of good practice digital 
guidelines/toolkits that offer resources for reducing the effect of social 
inequalities and analysed the domains targeted by the existing guidelines 
and toolkits. We found that the guidelines/toolkits cover all levels 
described by the Ecosystem theory (micro, meso or macro levels). For the 
most part, toolkits and guidelines target the necessity to promote social 
and educational inclusion by giving access to digital technology to mar- 
ginalised or low-income children. However, a few toolkits offer adapted 
digital resources for disabled and other marginalised groups of children. 
A general observation is the low involvement of academic research in 
developing guidelines/toolkits, with only 24% of the materials being 
based on research data. 

Referring to the use of digital technology in education, the analysed 
guidelines/toolkits present digital technology as having the potential to 
support students in their educational process, primarily pointing to the 
role of the teacher as a facilitator. We found toolkits and guidelines that 
offer resources to promote digital competence for children, parents and 
teachers as separate target groups and resources for supporting the col- 
laboration of parents and teachers. 

In the larger project that is the basis for this chapter, the central gap 
seemed to be the communication between children and adults in their 
ecosystem. Based on the recommendations from children and young 
people in the project and from our scoping review, we see the potential in 
capitalising on their opinions and experiences in developing guidelines/ 
toolkits now and in the future. 
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Introduction 


It is clear that the impacts of digitalisation take place within and across 
children and young people’s social environments: school, home, and 
other civic spaces. Policy in the early 2010s, stemming from the Better 
Internet for Kids Strategy (European Commission, 2011), focused pri- 
marily on safety concerns and questioning how children fit into a digital 
reality designed for adults (Facer, 2012). These safety concerns have not 
disappeared, but policymakers are now forced to acknowledge that it is 
no longer a question of whether children are using digital technologies 
but bow. If digital is embedded throughout children’s social realities, then 
policy responses must be too. This chapter analyses EU policy documents 
from two fields: policies related to children’s interactions with the digital 
environment mainly fostered by the European Commission's Directorate 
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General for Communications Networks, Content and Technology (DG 
CNECT) and policies focusing on children’s rights and social inequalities 
mainly led by the European Commission’s Directorate Generals for 
Employment, Social Affairs and Inclusion (DG EMPL) and Justice and 
Consumers (DG JUST). At the start of the 2010s, both policy areas pro- 
duced their starting points, namely the Better Internet for Kids Strategy 
(European Commission, 2012) in the digital realm and the EU Agenda 
on the Rights of the Child (European Commission, 2011) in the child 
rights and social inequalities area. Through participating in shaping and 
implementing these policies as Project and Advocacy Officer on COFACE 
Families Europe's digital citizenship agenda, increased merging between 
these policy areas could be observed since the start of this decade, show- 
ing what may be perceived as the impact of digitalisation. In this chapter, 
digitalisation refers to the ‘integration of digital technologies and digi- 
tised data across the economy and society (Eurofound, 2023a, no page 
number). Complete digitalisation would mean that the digital perspec- 
tive is embedded into social and rights-based policies to transform society 
and that social thinking is embedded into digital policies to maintain 
them socially just and human rights friendly. 

In order to assess this observation, firstly, this chapter analyses to what 
extent social thinking is embedded in digital policy documents starting 
with the first Better Internet for Kids Strategy up to the recently adopted 
revision in 2022 (European Commission, 2012, 2022a). Then the analy- 
sis turns to evaluate how digital thinking is embedded in children’s rights 
and social policy documents starting with the EU Agenda on the Rights 
of the Child across to the European Pillar of Social Rights (European 
Commission, 2017) and the EU Strategy on the Rights of the Child and 
the European Child Guarantee (European Commission, 2021c; Council 
of the European Union, 2021). Additional policy documents were 
selected on their primacy to these core documents, focusing on contextu- 
alising how this area evolved between the early 2010s and 2020s (see 
Tables 1 and 2 for policy document overview). Within digital policy 
documents, attention was paid to the inclusion or absence of measures to 
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Table 1 EU policies focusing on children’s interactions with the digital 
environment 


Year of Policy area (relevant key 
Policy adoption focuses) 
A Digital Agenda for Europe 2010 ° Digital single market 


° Digital connectivity 
Digital literacy, skills, and 
inclusion (not specific to 


children) 
Council conclusions on the 2011 e Child safety online 
protection of children in the 
digital world 
European Strategy fora Better 2012 e Child safety online 
Internet for Children ° Digital single market 
European Digital Education 2020 e Digital education 
Action Plan 
2030 Digital Compass: the 2021  Digitalisation 
European way for the Digital 
Decade 
A Digital Decade for children and 2022 e Children’s rights in the digital 
youth: a new European environment: online harms, 
strategy for a better Internet skills, and active participation 
for kids (BIK+) ° Addressing digital divides 
European Declaration on Digital 2023 e Rights in the digital 
Rights and Principles environment 


e Digitalisation for social good 


tackle social inequalities and address how digital technologies can realise 
the rights of the child. Social policy and children’s rights documents 
focused on the inclusion or absence of digital measures to ensure the 
realisation of children’s rights and mitigate social inequalities. Social 
inequalities describe the unequal distribution of access to services and 
livelihood across the population (Eurofound, 2023b). An ecological sys- 
tems conceptual approach (see chapter “How Can We Understand the 
Everyday Digital Lives of Children and Young People?”) complements 
this analysis by helping to see how digital technologies are being inte- 
grated into children’s everyday lives and where policy efforts must go to 
adequately support children and those around them in navigating this 
digital era. 
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Table 2 Policies focusing on social inequalities and children’s rights 


Year of 
Policy adoption Policy area (key focuses) 
EU Agenda for the Rights of the 2011 e Children’s rights 
Child 
European Commission 2013 ° Child poverty and social 
recommendation on investing in exclusion 


children: breaking the cycle of 
disadvantage 
European Pillar of Social Rights and 2017 and e Social rights: digital for 


European Pillar of Social Rights 2021 social good 
Action Plan 
European Child Guarantee 2021 ° Access to basic rights and 


services for children at risk 
of poverty or social 
exclusion 
EU Strategy on the Rights of the 2021 e Children’s rights 
Child 


Furthering the Social Dimension of the Digital 
Policy Agenda 


‘This section unpacks how EU policy starting from the early 2010s focused 
on safety initiatives related to children’s use of digital technologies and 
participation in digital spaces but then developed to take a more holistic 
understanding of children as digital citizens. During this period, the 
United Nations Committee on the Rights of the Child interpreted chil- 
dren’s rights as a reality where they should be supported in realising their 
rights across their digital and non-digital social environments (UNCRC, 
2021). Understanding how crucial digital is for children’s rights, espe- 
cially social rights such as the right to education, received particular polit- 
ical attention as a result of the COVID-19 pandemic (Eickelmann et al., 
2021). The public health crisis was also a stark wake-up call for underly- 
ing social rights crises, manifested in one sense through bringing digital 
divides back onto the political agenda. The confinement strategies 
employed by governments across Europe made the digital environment 
the medium to access services beyond the home whilst at home: educa- 
tion, leisure, and health. Ayllén et al. (2021) contribute to exposing how 
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these digital divides relate to children, especially those from low-income 
families. The socio-economic situations of families are not uniform across 
Europe. Therefore, work must be done to ensure that Member States 
with more children in vulnerable situations are adequately supported. 
Digital policy can no longer afford to remain siloed from discussions on 
how it relates to the expression of social rights, including the role of social 
inequalities. As our digital and non-digital realities become intertwined, 
so must policy approaches. 


A European Approach to Children’s 
Interactions with the Digital Environment: 
The Evolution of the Better Internet 

for Kids Agenda 


In 2012, the European Commission published its initial roadmap for 
ensuring a better Internet for children. The first Better Internet for Kids 
Strategy focused on four pillars (European Commission, 2012, p. 2): 


1. Stimulating quality content online for young people 

2. Stepping up awareness and empowerment 

3. Creating a safe environment for children online 

4, Fighting against child sexual abuse and child sexual exploitation 


At this point, children were increasingly consumers of digital services, 
products, and content. Thus, a coordinated EU approach was needed to 
ensure that all children could access quality digital services in a safe and 
skilled setting. This Strategy was embedded in a political context that 
focused mainly on safety concerns, particularly regarding protecting chil- 
dren from harmful, illegal, or age-inappropriate content (Council of the 
European Union, 2011). Member States responded to these concerns dif- 
ferently by imposing protection measures such as age restrictions or 
advising parental controls (European Commission, 2012). Without a 
standardised approach to these safety measures, there would be fragmen- 
tation across the EU. The BIK Strategy aimed to support the alignment 
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of these approaches to ensure that some children were not more pro- 
tected than others depending on what country they lived in and that 
companies could invest in quality digital services, products, and content 
without negotiating a sea of different safety obligations across the market. 
Children, in general, were the concern group, with the Strategy aiming 
to understand how minors could interact with the digital environment. 
The Commission clarified that ‘children have specific needs and vulner- 
abilities, and their difference has to be recognised’ (European Commission, 
2012, p. 3). At this point, attention was not given to diving deeper into 
any further vulnerabilities within this group and the role of social inequal- 
ities (and the broader ecosystems of children) in determining how differ- 
ent children interact with the digital environment. Whilst digital 
inequalities were not yet explicitly on the children’s digitalisation agenda, 
they were acknowledged for certain groups of the adult population 
through the Digital Agenda for Europe (European Commission, 2010, 
p. 24). The Agenda identifies older people and those facing unemploy- 
ment, low income, or low education as the core points of the digital divi- 
sion. Ten years later, the European Commission realigned Europe's digital 
priorities in its 2030 Digital Compass: the European Way for the Digital 
Decade (European Commission, 2021d). This text highlighted how 
COVID-19 exposed digitalisation’s role in maintaining and extenuating 
social inequalities and divides. The digital was helping enable opportuni- 
ties for Europeans to access their rights during a public health emergency. 
However, for those without basic access and skills, the pandemic acceler- 
ated their existing vulnerabilities. The pandemic played a particular role 
in highlighting how digital divides also affect children across Europe. 
The updated BIK+ Strategy responded to this context by bringing a 
newfound social inequalities lens to the children’s digital agenda, high- 
lighting several identities and situations to which efforts must be directed: 
children with disabilities or those from a disadvantaged socio-economic 
background. In 2011, the EU was still grappling with children as a 
whole’ inclusion in the digital environment, now efforts must be focused 
on those who are being left behind. The European Commission states, 
‘Children and youth are not a single, homogenous group, they differ by 
age, gender, evolving capacities and social and economic background’ 
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(European Commission, 2022a, p. 1). For example, the original BIK 
Strategy included no reference to how gender, disability, or minority 
backgrounds may affect children’s experiences online. The updated 
Strategy connects digital matters to existing EU equalities frameworks 
such as the EU Gender Equality Strategy (European Commission, 2020a) 
and the EU Roma Strategic Framework for Equality, Inclusion, and 
Participation (European Commission, 2020c). These Strategies are in the 
hands of the Directorate-General of Justice and Consumers, showing 
how a greater ecosystems approach to digital matters allows for a more 
human rights and equalities approach to digital policymaking. 

There is also an explicit focus on digital divides ‘not all children have 
equal, effective, safe and inclusive access to digital technology’ (European 
Commission, 2022a, p. 8). Ayllón et al. (2021) indicate that, on average, 
5.3 percent of children across Europe are experiencing digital depriva- 
tion. This figure is rising to 23.1 percent in Romania, making a clear call 
for intervention to moderate these inequalities. However, more work is 
needed to more precisely understand and respond to the extent of 
Europe's digital divides. BIK+ calls for targeted interventions to combat 
digital deprivation, notably through pushing the European Child 
Guarantee, which lists access to digital services and skills as an essential 
resource for vulnerable children (Council of the European Union, 2021). 
The European Commission Directorate-General of Employment, Social 
Affairs and Inclusion (DG EMPL) is responsible for the Child Guarantee, 
and the BIK+ Strategy is under the responsibility of the Directorate- 
General of Communications Networks, Content and Technology (DG 
CNECT). Thus, highlighting a coming together of social and digital 
policymaking arenas. 

The social shift of the BIK+ strategy fits into a broader political agenda 
that attempts to bring digitalisation closer to our social realities. In 2023, 
the European Union adopted a set of digital principles which would act 
as key guiding values for Europe’s digital transition. These core principles 
focus on a human-centred approach to the digital and on understanding 
how digitalisation interacts with human rights, democracy, and social 
inequalities. One of the six principles is solidarity and inclusion, which 
ensures that digitalisation does not maintain or exacerbate social 
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inequalities (European Parliament, Council of the European Union, and 
the European Commission, 2023). This approach shows how the social 
lens is becoming a more natural and essential component of digital 
policymaking. 

Beyond social inequalities, BIK+ also makes advancements regarding 
how digital technologies are integrated into and between children’s social 
environments and how this places different responsibilities on different 
actors. The European Commission boldly state that ‘digital abstinence is 
not an option for today’s children’ (European Commission, 2022a, p. 2). 
It is no longer about debating whether children should be online or not, 
it is a base reality for how they access education and leisure and develop 
social relationships with those around them. The BIK+ Strategy recog- 
nises how the contemporary digital era alters traditional intergenerational 
dynamics; children can pass knowledge to others and be guided by par- 
ents, teachers, and others. The European Commission encourages 
Member States to develop initiatives which allow for peer-peer and child- 
to-adult teaching on digital matters (European Commission, 2022a, 
p. 18). With children’s digital social realities in and between home, 
school, and other civic spaces, these actors must work as a team. BIK+ 
acknowledges the need to ensure that all adults responsible for children 
are ready to guide them in their interactions with the digital environ- 
ment. The burden should not fall on one actor in one environment, for 
example, parents at home or teachers in the school but a team effort 
between ‘parents, carers, teachers, club and sports leaders, religious lead- 
ers, social care, healthcare, youth workers etc.’ (European Commission, 
2022a, p. 9). It is promising that policy frameworks increasingly reflect 
how digital technology works across social environments and actors 
rather than as a siloed area of digital skills and services, as also reflected in 
the chapter “How Can We Understand the Everyday Digital Lives of 
Children and Young People”. This progresses from the original BIK 
Strategy, which focused on using the school environment for digital ini- 
tiatives and placed a particular burden on parents to control their child’s 
use and for children to develop self-protection against potential harms 
(European Commission, 2011, p. 8). 
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Children’s Rights Stepping into 
the Digital Environment 


As described, the earlier policy on children’s digital experiences focused 
on protecting them from harm. This section unpacks how progressions in 
the child rights arena helped the policy discourse take a more nuanced 
and holistic rights-based approach by recognising what children have the 
right zo in the digital environment, not just what they have the right to 
be protected from. Children’s digital policy is pushed towards further 
embedding across the child’s digital ecosystems: education, leisure, civic 
participation, and family life. Additionally, by acknowledging that chil- 
dren have participatory rights such as freedom of expression and associa- 
tion, children are granted greater actor-hood and agency over their digital 
lives. This can be encapsulated in the increasing promotion of digital citi- 
zenship as a policy objective. It recognises that children cannot and 
should not be kept away from the digital environment and thus must 
develop skills to navigate challenges they may face. For example, the 
Council of Europe lays out the development of media and information 
literacy, ethics and empathy, and privacy and security as fundamental 
tenets of digital citizenship (Council of Europe, 2022). 

The EU’s approach to children’s rights was first laid out in the 2011 
Agenda for the Rights of the Child after children’s rights gained new 
prominence in the Treaty of Lisbon and the Charter of Fundamental 
Rights (European Commission, 2011). The Agenda acknowledges that 
policymakers must balance empowering children’s use of the digital envi- 
ronment and protecting them from potential harm. However, protective 
measures such as age ratings for online games and standards for online 
content directed at children are put forward as the enabling force of this 
empowerment. At this time, promoting children’s digital experiences was 
to be achieved by adults making it safe for them. In contrast, contempo- 
rary measures give new attention to supporting children to act as agentic 
digital citizens. 

In 2021, the UN Committee on the Rights of the Child adopted a 
general comment on children’s rights in the digital environment 
(UNCRC, 2021). The general comment interpreted how the UN 
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Convention on the Rights of the Child (the Convention) applies in chil- 
dren’s digital realities, stating that children’s rights apply online as offline. 
The traditional policy discourse focused on safety concerns, identifying 
children as primarily passive subjects of digitalisation. Taking a rights- 
based approach to the digital environment helps to highlight how differ- 
ent aspects of digitalisation can act as a venue for children’s rights and 
recognise children as active digital citizens. The digital environment is 
not a dangerous place for children to waste time, but a tool which can 
realise a plethora of children’s rights: ‘Meaningful access to digital tech- 
nologies can support children to realise the full range of their civil, politi- 
cal, cultural, economic and social rights’ (UNCRC, 2021, p. 1). The EU 
take steps to embed this holistic rights-based approach in the EU Strategy 
on the Rights of the Child with a pillar focusing on the digital and infor- 
mation society (European Commission, 2021c). This text moves beyond 
the 2011 Agenda and acts on the General Comment by taking a more 
nuanced approach to the opportunities and risks that the digital environ- 
ment presents for children’s rights. For example, measures advised from 
the Strategy relate to legislation to tackle online child sexual abuse and 
tackle digital divides and develop digital skills. 

In its analysis, the four general principles of the UNCRC are set out to 
advise policymakers on how to approach efforts to support children in 
the digital environment. Namely, non-discrimination (Article 2), the best 
interest of the child (Article 3), and the right to life, survival, and devel- 
opment (Article 6). Akin to the EU’s digital principles, these articles place 
de facto a social inequalities lens on the digital transition. The Committee 
states that: 


The right to non-discrimination requires that state parties ensure that all 
children have equal and effective access to the digital environment in ways 
that are meaningful for them. States parties should take all measures neces- 
sary to overcome digital exclusion. That includes providing free and safe 
access for children in dedicated public locations and investing in policies 
and programmes that support all children’s affordable access to and knowl- 
edgeable use of digital technologies in educational settings, communities, 
and homes. (UNCRC, 2021, p. 2) 
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This clarification reinforces that digital is not a privilege nor something 
to keep children away from, but a right that policymakers must act to 
provide for all children regardless of their status. It is stressed that chil- 
dren should not be treated as one homogenous group and that policy- 
makers should consider the full diversity of children when creating 
policies related to their digital realities. There is also a recognition that 
policymakers need to support children across their social environments 
(home, school, community, and leisure spaces). For example, there must 
be a dialogue between school and home to facilitate remote learning. This 
means moving away from a siloed digital skills approach to a more thor- 
ough embedding across policy and practice areas (Seland et al., 2022). 

A rights-based approach makes efforts to recognise children as active 
digital citizens capable of shaping their engagement with the digital 
environment. Embedding the right to be heard, as laid out in Article 12 
of the Convention, aims to promote a more authentic narrative on how 
children are experiencing the digital era. With this comes a greater 
understanding of the social implications of digital policy. Children are 
not just potential consumers of digital services but fellow participants in 
co-shaping digital spaces. The original BIK Strategy stated that ‘a major- 
ity of young people still “consume” online rather than create’ (European 
Commission, 2011, p. 7). The updated Strategy acknowledges how the 
digital generation ‘create, play and interact online from an ever-younger 
age, using digital technologies for education, entertainment, social con- 
tact and participation in society’ (European Commission, 2022a, p. 2). 
BIK+ embraces this agency by defining active participation as one of the 
three core pillars of the Strategy, operationalising children’s right to be 
heard in EU policy development. This pillar is an example of embed- 
ding a holistic child rights approach that does not solely focus on pro- 
tection rights of children as passive rights receivers but takes steps to 
recognise their active role in shaping their social environments and digi- 
tal realities. 

Overall, there is an increasing focus on the social dimension within the 
EU policy landscape related to children’s interactions with the digital 
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environment. The first BIK Strategy was unclear on how children, as a 
whole, would fit into Europe’s digital future: ‘children have yet to be 
identified as a target audience [for digital content] worth investing in’ 
(European Commission, 2011, p. 4). The political focus was on coordi- 
nating an approach to child safety online fit for the evolving EU digital 
single market. Ten years later, the policy discourse was required to recog- 
nise the social realities and inequalities impacting children in the digital 
era. COVID-19 made it impossible to treat children as one mass group; 
there are distinct vulnerabilities of different groups of children for which 
targeted measures must be taken to ensure their participation in the digi- 
tal environment. A more holistic understanding of how children’s rights 
occur across and within digital and non-digital social environments and 
actors pushed digital into more rights-based social policy territories. By 
understanding how digital and non-digital environments interact, it is 
also natural to see how social inequalities seep into digital inequalities 
and vice-versa. Thus, it is promising to see EU policymaking content and 
processes becoming more intertwined between what is traditionally seen 
as social and digital. 


Bringing Digitalisation into Social Policies 


Taking the same approach in the other direction, it is clear that digitalisa- 
tion is increasingly impacting the social frameworks and corresponding 
funding mechanisms. Initiatives to ensure that all children have access to 
social rights are now interpreted for the digital era, meaning that in the 
same way that digital policies now have a social lens embedded, social 
policies have the digital lens built in. The main frameworks concerned are 
the European Pillar of Social Rights and the European Child Guarantee 
alongside the European Social Fund (ESF+) and the Recovery and 
Resilience Facility (RRF) as fundamental funding mechanisms (European 
Commission, 2017; Council of the European Union, 2021; EU, 
2021a, b). 
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Towards a European Pillar of Social Rights 
and a European Child Guarantee 


The Juncker Commission took a significant step forward in establishing 
a more social Europe by initiating the European Pillar of Social Rights. 
The Pillar aimed to lay out 2 new social rulebook operating across three 
areas: equal opportunities, fair working conditions, and social protection 
and inclusion (European Commission, 2017, p. 4). In the early years of 
the initiative, it was unclear how increasing digitalisation would be inte- 
grated through the Pillar (Loércher & Schémann, 2016). It was becoming 
more pressing to recognise how digitalisation acts not only as a siloed tool 
for certain activities but a determining factor to many social rights, such 
as digital public services such as education, health, and more (Iannazzone, 
2023). As the previous section unpacks, digital access is essential for real- 
ising children’s rights. 

Von der Leyen’s Commission responded to this lack of clarity by 
emphasising the digital transition politically. In the preamble of the 
European Declaration on Digital Rights and Principles for the Digital 
Decade, the Commission state, “The digital transformation affects every 
aspect of people's lives. It offers significant opportunities for a better qual- 
ity of life, economic growth and sustainability (European Commission, 
2023, paragraph 2). This Commission took the digital and green policy 
out of their siloed policy boxes and elevated them to overarching priori- 
ties across all EU policy areas as the twin transitions that will shape the 
future of Europe (Muench et al., 2022). In 2021, the European 
Commission published its action plan to kickstart the European Pillar of 
Social Rights. The new push for digital from the von der Leyen 
Commission is clear from the introduction of the text ‘as we overcome 
the pandemic, as we prepare necessary reforms and as we speed up the 
twin green and digital transitions, I believe it is time to also adapt the 
social rulebook’ (European Commission, 2021b, p. 2). The Commission 
clearly states that a just and fair digital transition cannot occur without 
embedding social thinking and vice-versa. 

As a result, digitalisation features across the Action Plan with three 
principles of primacy relevance to children’s digital lives: Principle 1 on 
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education, training, and life-long learning, Principle 11(b) on support to 
children, and Principle 20 on access to essential services (European 
Commission, 2021b). Firstly, Principle 1 stresses the need to foster chil- 
dren’s digital skills, especially since COVID-19 exposed how vulnerable 
children struggle to access education and training without digital access 
and competences. One critical policy framework referred to here is the 
European Commission's Digital Education Action Plan which attempts 
to align European education and skills agendas for the digital age, again 
digitalising social rights (European Commission, 2020b). 

Principle 11(b) focuses on measures to support vulnerable children 
and prevent their social exclusion. The European Child Guarantee aims 
to implement this Principle by supporting Member States’ provision of 
key social rights for the most vulnerable children: free early childhood 
education and care, free education, free healthcare, healthy nutrition, and 
adequate housing (Council of the European Union, 2021). Digital access 
is included in these core provisions through Article 7 (g) and (h) of the 
Child Guarantee, which reinforces the essential role of digitalisation in 
promoting social rights. The focus across both provisions is on ensuring 
digital tools, connectivity, and skills for education. The political framing 
motivating this focus on digital access and competency for education 
arguably stems from COVID-19’s role in opening our eyes to the role of 
digital technology in facilitating children’s education in times when they 
cannot access the analogue classroom. Such initiatives must not only 
focus on the educational domain, as it is clear that digitalisation contrib- 
utes to breaking down the borders between school and home, education 
and play, et cetera (see chapter “How Can We Understand the Everyday 
Digital Lives of Children and Young People?”). To reflect this approach, 
initiatives must support the development of (vulnerable) children’s digital 
access and competences throughout these arenas. Nonetheless, this is a 
step forward in acknowledging digital technologies’ role in child poverty 
policy. The European Commissions 2013 child poverty recommendation 
did not include any observations related to digitalisation (European 
Commission, 2013). 

Outside of the educational domain, Principle 20 includes access to 
digital communications as an essential service alongside resources such as 
water and sanitation. As a result, Member States are advised to manage 
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the marketisation of these services to ensure that they are accessible to all, 
regardless of income. This acknowledgement recognises that digital tech- 
nologies contribute to realising social rights rather than an additional 
optional extra. 


Digitalisation of EU Social Rights Funding 
Frameworks: The European Social Fund (ESF+) 
and the Recovery and Resilience Facility (RRF) 


The political push for Europe's digital transition influenced the substance 
of social frameworks and EU funding frameworks supporting the imple- 
mentation of social initiatives. Notably, the European Social Fund (ESF+) 
is the funding mechanism which aims to support the implementation of 
the European Pillar of Social Rights by Member States, civil society, and 
social partners (EU, 2021b). The most recent incarnation of the fund, 
adopted in 2021, emphasises using social funds to support the digital 
transition. The European Commission clarifies the role of ESF+ funds in 
addressing the digital divide, primarily through actions targeted at the 
educational domain. The previous ESF regulation which ran from 2014 
to 2020 referred to the need to focus on the development of digital skills 
and e-inclusion. Here, the intention was to motivate and get people 
online, with the regulation stating that 30 percent of Europeans have 
never used the Internet (Regulation (EU) 1304/2013). As the European 
Pillar of Social Rights was embedded with the digital perspective, the 
ESF aligned. 

In 2020, the European Commission laid out its strategy to address 
socio-economic weaknesses caused or brought to our attention during 
the COVID-19 pandemic. This included the Recovery and Resilience 
Facility (RRF), a 723.8 billion euros funding package (divided into loans 
and grants) for Member States (EU, 2021a). Although COVID-19 was 
not part of the European Commission's political agenda for this mandate, 
this crisis response and preparedness funding allow the Commission to 
give additional weight and meaning to its original objectives: to foster a 
just, green, and digital transition for the EU. One way of ensuring these 
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priorities are reflected in Member States’ applications for funding is 
through imposing funding specificities. Member States are requested to 
ensure that at least 20 percent of their proposed RRF plans fund digital 
initiatives, with the European Commission outlining potential satisfac- 
tory digital initiatives. Member States’ take-up of these targets has been 
strong, with Member States on average exceeding the 20 percent target 
for digital measures (European Commission, 2022b). Some categories 
explicitly relate to digital initiatives realising children’s social rights, focus- 
ing on improving digital access (through improving connectivity across 
home, school, and other public spaces), digital skills, and ensuring digital 
inclusion. Outside of the digital target, the RRF supports Member States’ 
use of funds for social initiatives focused on employment and skills, edu- 
cation and childcare, health and long-term care, and social policies. 
Thirty percent of the total funding in adopted RRF plans is on social 
spending, showing the importance of social investment in the digital era 
(European Commission, 2022b). Many of these social initiatives will 
relate to digitalisation, clearly showing the digitalisation of social policy 
related investment. 

RRF is the product of the political programme, NextGenerationEU, 
which highlights its focus on channelling targeted investments in chil- 
dren and youth to ensure that the scars of COVID-19 do not cause lon- 
ger term socio-economic concerns for this generation (EU, 2021a). All 
generations suffered during the pandemic, but children and young peo- 
ple paid a high price with disruptions to their education and care, espe- 
cially those from families in vulnerable situations (COFACE Families 
Europe, 2020). Consequently, Member States are particularly encour- 
aged to determine targeted interventions towards children, along with 
the previously described digital-social thinking. For instance, in Belgium, 
funds are being used to address long-standing problems concerning access 
to digital technology and connectivity in Walloon schools (European 
Commission, 2021f). Spain uses funds to provide 300,000 school chil- 
dren with digital devices and support vulnerable children in developing 
digital skills (European Commission, 2021e). Spain’s measure aims to 
respond to Country Specific Recommendations passed down to Spain 
from the European Semester process. The European Semester maps 
Member States’ progress on economic and social policy areas, with the 
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Commission offering a series of recommendations for improvements 
accordingly. This shows another area where digital inequalities related to 
children are being addressed by social instruments. 

The European Pillar of Social Rights and the Child Guarantee are pri- 
marily financed through ESF+ funding, but the RRF also injects extra 
money to implement these frameworks. Member States must detail how 
their RRF plans contribute to their implementation (European 
Commission, 2021a). Initiatives funded through the RRF can then be 
included in Member States’ National Action Plans (NAPs) detailing how 
they implement the Child Guarantee. For example, the Greek NAP 
details how they plan to use RRF funding to digitalise social welfare sys- 
tems. This shows how Member States find synergies between policy and 
funding frameworks to produce a more holistic understanding of a digital 
transition that recognises social inequalities. 

Due to its political primacy, the digital lens is now featured across EU 
policy areas, with social policy being no exception. The European Pillar 
of Social Rights and the European Child Guarantee benefit from this 
approach by embracing a more holistic understanding of how digital can 
act as an emancipatory tool for those at risk of social exclusion but also 
preserve and heighten social inequalities if not concretely addressed. 


Moving Forward Beyond Social 
and Digital Policy 


In conclusion, the state of play regarding policy approaches to children’s 
everyday digital realities has shifted over the last years, with policy grow- 
ing from child safety measures into a deeper embedding of digital into 
and across children’s social environments. This embraces progressions in 
the child rights field which now understand how crucial digital technolo- 
gies can be for realising the rights of the child, such as the right to educa- 
tion, family life, leisure, and freedom of expression. Making these rights 
a reality requires efforts across different policy areas: education, family, 
leisure, and civic participation and involves different actors: families, 
educators, and others who work with children. Digital makes the 
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boundaries between these policy areas and actors more porous, and as a 
result, the policy responses must undergo increasing merging to respond 
adequately to children’s realities. Interventions on digital solely in the 
digital domain are not adequate; digital thinking must be embedded in 
social interventions and vice versa. In this regard, it is promising to see 
the evolution of the Better Internet for Kids agenda. 

Furthermore, a rights-based approach alongside COVID-19 has 
exposed the depth and breadth of Europe's digital divide: one that chil- 
dren and young people do not escape from. A social inequalities approach 
is essential to ensure that the digital transition can benefit all children and 
not maintain or exacerbate existing vulnerabilities, an essential compo- 
nent if Europe is to have a digital transition that serves society. Over the 
last ten years, EU policies have increasingly included this perspective 
through equalities frameworks and initiatives to reduce poverty and social 
exclusion, such as the European Child Guarantee. The funding con- 
nected to tackling Europe's digital divides through the COVID-19 recov- 
ery funds (RRF) and funds supporting the implementation of the Pillar 
of Social Rights (ESF+) is a crucial part of ensuring that these frameworks 
are not just a social plaster over a rapid digital transition. 

The direction of travel is clear, but more can be done to properly reflect 
the realities of how digital technologies are being integrated into their 
everyday lives by moving further out of their policy silos and seeing more 
between environments and actors. As digitalisation becomes more main- 
stream, it should become less about the social dimension of the digital 
and the digitalisation of the social and more about children’s everyday 
realities in and between digital technologies. 
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